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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 


NAME 
Section 1. The name of this Association shall be The Catho- 
lic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II. 


OBJECT 


Section 1. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 


training as the basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III. 
DEPARTMENTS 
SEcTION 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 
Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE 1V. 


OFFICERS 


SECTION I. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General; a Treasurer General; and an Executive 
Board. The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and 
the Presidents of the Departments, and two other members 
elected from each Department of the Association. 


Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the an- 
nual meeting, wherein their successors shall have been elected, 
unless otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 

SEcTION I. The President General shall be elected annually 
by ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 

ARTICLE VI. 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 

Section 1. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
pattment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the [‘irst 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
ond Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association 
On nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 
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ARTICLE VII. 


THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


Section 1. The Secretary General shall Le elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
sttitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 


Sec, 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the 
Treasurer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his 
duties. He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at 
the meetings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 

Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX. 


THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 
SECTION I. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings 





CONSTITUTION 


Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Associa- 
tion. ‘The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the 
Departments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the [xecu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary and of the Treas- 
urer General. It shall have power to interpret the Constitution 
and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dispute 
its decisions shall be final. It shall have power to fill all va- 
cancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X. 


MEMBERSHIP 


SecTION I. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. The payment of annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into 
the Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI. 
MEETINGS 


SECTION I. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association. 
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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE XII. 
AMENDMENTS 
Section I. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 
ARTICLE XIII. 
BY-LAWS 
Section 1. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 


the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 


quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 








INTRODUCTION 


The papers and addresses presented at the Ninth Annual 
Meeting of the Catholic Educational Association and its Depart- 
ments, held in Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 24-27, 1912, are 
given in this volume. The topics and the discussions are 
numerous and varied, but they all deal with problems that de- 
mand the educator’s attention. This Report is an excellent and 
an adequate statement of the actual position of Catholic educa- 
tion in the United States. 

The success which the Catholic Educational Association has 
achieved in its special work is due to two things. 

l‘irst, the Association was organized as a purely voluntary 
society and has always retained this character. Its annual meet- 
ing is held with the permission, and under the authority of the 
Ordinary of the diocese in which it assembles. It is well under- 
stood and agreed by all its members, that it shall not develop into 
an institution. It has, therefore, never assumed any legislative 
power, and it has never sought to impose regulations or 
recommendations on any of its members. The member who at- 
tends the meeting knows that he does so with the understanding 
that he is present as an individual, and that he does not commit 
his institution, his order, or his diocese to any proposal or sug- 
gestion he may see fit to offer for the improvement of Catholic 
educational work. This has promoted a spirit of confidence and 
of helpfulness in all the deliberations. 

The second cause of the success of the Association lies in the 
fact that it was organized with a single purpose in view: “to 
promote by study, conference and discussion the thoroughness 
of Catholic educational work in the United States ;” and through 
the nine years of its existence it has never deviated in any way 
from this purpose. The time of the Convention seems too short 
to deal with the questions that arise, but Catholic educators of 
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the country are always anxious to attend the meetings for 
they know that the entire time is given to the study and discus- 
sion of problems and interests that directly relate to the work 
of Catholic education. 

The work in all Departments and Sections of the Associa- 
tion is developing each year, and at the present time a most 
active, hopeful and fruitful interest is shown. The Association 
has enjoyed a steady but a substantial growth, and the attendance 
of so many eminent Catholic educators at the meetings, year 
after year, is convincing evidence of the importance it now holds 
in the educational work of the Church in the United States. The 
Association has received the most cordial and sympathetic ap- 
proval of the Episcopacy from the date of its organization, and 
this practical encouragement of the Bishops was the most notable 
feature of the Pittsburgh Convention. 





MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


PirrspurGH, Pa., JUNE 24, 1912. 

A meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association was held at the Hotel Schenley, on Monday, June 
24, 1912, at 3 p. m. The following members were present: 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. James A. 
Burns, C. S. C.; Very Rev. H. T. Drumgoole, LL. D.; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; 
Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D.; Rev. James J. 
Dean, O. S. A.; Very Rev. W. Stehle, O. S. B.; Very Rev. E. 
J. Walsh, C. M.; Rev. Joseph I’. Smith; Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. 
Connolly, V. G.; Brother John A. Waldron, S. M. 

The meeting was opened with prayer. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved. The report of the 
Secretary General was read and approved. The Committee on 
Program presented the program that had been prepared and it 
was adopted as the official program of the convention. 

The Committee on Finance recommended that the sum of 
one thousand dollars be allowed the secretary general for com- 
pensation for the ensuing year; and that fifteen hundred dollars 
be appropriated for office help and expenses. The recommenda- 
tion, on motion, was adopted by the Board. The Finance Com- 
mittee recommended that three hundred dollars be allowed in 
addition to the amount already paid, for office help during the 
past year. The recommendation, on motion, was adopted. 

It was moved and seconded that information be given to the 
officers of the Deaf-Mute Section that the election of a treasurer 
is contrary to the rulings of the Executive Board, and that all 
financial matters of the Association and its Departments and 
Sections are under the charge of the Executive Board. Carried. 

The Treasurer General’s printed report was presented. -An 
Auditing Committee consisting of Very Rev. James A. Burns, 
C. S.C, Very Rev. E, J. Walsh, C. M., Very Rev. W. Stehle, 
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O. S. B., was appointed. After examining the books and 
vouchers, the Committee reported that it found the Treasurer 
General’s report to be correct. The report of the Auditing Com- 
mittee was accepted, and the Treasurer General’s report was 
approved. 

Letters from His Excellency, the Most Reverend Apostolic 
Delegate, and from Most Reverend and Right Reverend members 
of the hierarchy were read. 

Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., chairman of the Special 
Advisory Committee, reported that several meetings of the Com- 
mittee had been held, and that arrangements had been made for 
a general conference on Tuesday evening. The report was ap- 
proved and the Committee was ordered to continue its work 
and investigations. 

A question arose as to the voting status of a college or a 
seminary in the general meetings of the Association, but no 
action was taken. 

Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., reported that arrangements 
had been made for a meeting of representatives of Sisters’ 
Colleges. It was moved and seconded that the College Depart- 
ment be authorized to form a Section for Sisters teaching in 
Colleges if it should be deemed advisable by the members oi the 
College Department. Carried. 

It was ordered that a message be sent to the Holy Father on 
behalf of the Association, asking his blessing on the Convention 
and its labors. Carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


PittrsBurRGH, PA., JUNE 25, 1912. 

The Executive Board of the Association authorized the 
Special Advisory Committee to arrange for a conference of 
presidents of colleges, superintendents of parish schools, and 
other educators, to discuss the problem of the curriculum. The 
conference was called for Tuesday evening, June 25, at the 
Hotel Schenley. About one hundred educators were present. 
The President General called the conference to order and after 
stating the purpose of the meeting called on Very Rev. James A. 
3urns, C, S. C., chairman of the Committee, to conduct the dis- 
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cussion. A statement was read by Father Burns, and after a 
general discussion on many phases of the problem, the con- 
ference recommended that the matter be referred to the colleges 
and superintendents of schools for further study. Prayer was 
then said by Msgr. Shahan, and the meeting adjourned. 


PirtspurGH, Pa., June 27, 1912. 

A meeting of the new Executive Board was held at the Hotel 
Schenley, Pittsburgh, Pa., on Thursday, June 27th, at 3 p. m. 
Prayer was said. The roll of members of the new Executive 
Board was announced as follows: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. 
Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. J. A. Connolly, V. G.; Very Rev. W. Stehle, O. S. B.; 
Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. 
D.; Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A.; Rev. James J. Dean, O. 
S. A.; Rev David W. Hearn, S. J.; Very Rev. H. T. Drumgoole, 
LL. D.; Very Rev. E. J. Walsh, C. M.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, 
S. S., D. D.; Rev. Joseph F. Smith; Rev. H. C. Boyle; Brother 
John A, Waldron, S. M. All were present with the exception 
of Rev. David W. Hearn, S. J.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., 
D. D.; Rev. H. C. Boyle. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 
It was moved and seconded that a Committee on Program be 


‘appointed with power to arrange for the program of the general 


sessions of the next annual meeting. Carried. The chairman 
announced the following members of the Committee: Rt. Rev. 


‘Msgr. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, 


C. S. C.; Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D. : 

It was moved and seconded that a Committee on Finance and 
Membership be appointed with authority to transact the current 
financial business of the Association. Carried. The following 
committee was announced: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Thomas J. Shahan, 
D. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; Very Rev. J. F. Green, 
0. S. A. 

It was moved and seconded that a Publication Committee of 
five members be appointed with authority to regulate matters 
pertaining to the publications of the Association. Carried. 

The following committee was announced: Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. 
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J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rev. 
Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.; 
Rev. David W. Hearn, S. J. 

It was decided to hold the tenth annual meeting on June 30 
to July 4. Much time was given to the consideration of the 
place of holding the next meeting, and after the preferences of 
the members had.been expressed, the Committee on Program 
was instructed to take cognizance of these preferences, and was 
given authority to select the place. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting of the Executive 
Board at Washington, D. C., at 10 a. m., Wednesday, November 
13th. An invitation of Rt. Rev. Msgr. Shahan to hold the meet- 
ing at the Catholic University of America was accepted. 

The Finance Committee was authorized to pay the expenses 
of members attending the meeting of the Executive Board if it 
deemed it advisable to do so. 

Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A., on behalf of the College 
Department, requested that a special circulation be given to the 
paper of Rev. Patrick A. McDermott, C. S. Sp. On motion the 
request was referred to the Publication Committee with favor- 
able recommendation. 

It was suggested by Very Rev. J. F. Green that an arrange- 
ment be made to have a conference of some superintendents of 
parish schools and some college men to discuss questions of 
difference and points of agreement. The matter was referred 
to the Special Advisory Committee with request that a report 
be given soon. 

At the request of Very Rev. J. F. Green, on behalf of the 
College Department, it was recommended that the paper of Rev. 
Dr. McMahon be given a wide circulation. 

After discussion in regard to the time limit of papers, it 
was recommended that the Committee on Program draw up a 
set of rules for the preparation, writing and reading of papers 
of the general sessions and fix a time limit for the same. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 
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TREASURER GENERAL’S REPORT 


Cleveland, Ohio, June 15, 1912. 
Receipts. 
To Cash— 





Taare 00h TR lla. ce satee skates newds cededdadtuascavdankausacessdadaunakescaneaaanne: Geeta 
Received Guest at Comvemtiots, Chieti css ccccctccsesacscsantssccccccccocsasciccs 684 00 
Weeexved per Gecretary Getietals i 6 iciccss ccsvcscniinicccensaseacackasucevcsesesaanss 716 15 
Recersed per Secretary Generals ceincccccscecccccccscucacessasanddesvnsesean ccbeeuas 258 50 
Received per Secretary Getierals oc iciscc scence cescccnssssvscccdecusoccssecdsdees 48 00 
Received: per Secretary Generale. a...csicss cccccessccsccweccvcscvevasserdcevesssne 110 10 
BUENORE  Dekccte ceca ceunevaddecndadesdansegeatdked oeenscusddawnencdakevachendeueaeancs 6 18 
Recewwes per Seécretaty General... «icc ccccccsncadvencsssrsasastdsdscvccsesdctdsvece 54 50 
MpGeawein SOG. RECKOUNEY 'GOUMOIRN GS 5 a 6:5 cok acs sasdacenderivacencedantéxaundencasens * 4 00 
Hecetaed per Seeretary Gomera ii cscs cas cacckdeian ows sacvies pias seeidatdacdeveceses 49 00 
Hecenwen piey -Sedtatisy  Geneiah. cic cccdeewcdtecccccncnwecadins dnsiaccancewevasawas 11 00 
Mecarued: Her Secretary General asics se taccccunsenedecske do ceawasensdececucesadue 28 CO 
Necenmed per Secretary Gamera ss a disc iccncicdcc secs vcadesnicovesedescesecasiausns 4 00 
PRUNMUE oid reyes crddcelnenhecereke nus wine ce Rheeed UiaisetdGueuennidcesugas tania tanta 31 41 
Reseawen per Becretare Geese. cassis c csadiecttste ntsc usess kan csaendcewddasedaie . 167 00 
mecermew ner Becreiary “General: 6265 scans sivns ewe ddceslesiednwgudiesnvatukdeecs 2433 15 
Received per Secretary General... occcccccicciscccvncsscvccvsvedsccncccvesdvccsuceces 440 00 
Total cash received 
Expenditures. 
sy Cash— 
Order No. 3. Report on Secondary Educatidtissicc. 00. ccccsccsccccccscscescese $ 396 
Ce eS SE GE iii hin ivi is cavcviccsicwscnancadaeeiadincincs 20 00 
Cedee He. & Cableerati tae Fete Fat isiciiicveciccssicscccssssccsasccecsecs 10 73 
Order No. 4. Clerk hire, July 1, 1000, to Jelly 1, Whe ioeiccc ccccccccvcccccsscas 300 00 
Order No. 5. Columbus Printing Co.-- 
1500 circulars, High School investigation.................. $4 75 
TOU MUGRIMEIRGD TIRSIMEs onwaic haces nnecdenauuswaaducnudscQucenas 5 75 10 50 
Order No. 6. Columbus Printing Co.— 
Cirevlars, High School investigation. ........cccccccccsceccccecce 6 25 
Order No. 7. Columbus Printing Co.— 
SOS sINaite  TRORI sods oc cacwcdadicccectcesces Shekwidveckucawtae $8 00 
BOO Wemaeueiny CARIB cnc ccs wine delienlsnuiine crm ddcdavceeve 4 50 12 50 
Order No. & Columbus Printing Co.— 
CR CHVCUIAES 16. “SMARTER So fiche sis das Se a toxcndedeencs $2 25 
Bib Carcwland ‘Ce BiGhaDO ic ie sos. 5 ig cows ctnadeanscncdenseedsias 1 50 3 75 
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Order No. 9 1000 Stamped envelopes 19 
Order No. 10. Deposit for mailing Maj 
Order No. 11. Stamps 
Order No, 12. 
Order No. 13. ” May 
Order No. 14. Tracy-Wells Co., ‘ May 
Order No. 15. Telegrams ‘ Maj 
Order No. 16. Central Ohio Paper Co.— : May 

PB. Ol AIRMAN: SUN OIODOR cciigiesie sas cciednebinden curse anceee yb $32 2 Maj 

Paper 5) ) May 
Order No. 17. Salary Secretary General, June 15 to Aug. 15, 1911 950 0) Jun 
Order No. 18. Expressage 7 Jun 
Order No. 19. 500 Stamped envelopes 072 Jun 
Order No. 20. Marsh Multiple Letter Co., addressing 17,500 envelopes 30 50 Jun 
Order No. 21. Office supplies 1% Jun 
Order No. 22. Stoneman Press Co., 22,000 copies August Bulletin 360 0 Jun 
. Order No. 23. Stamped envelopes 10 2 
7. Order No. 24. Columbus Printing Co.— 

5 M. Letter heads 

Circulars 
Order No. 25. Central Ohio Paper Co.— 

500 Envelopes 

3000 Ledger cards—ruled 

3500 Clasp envelopes 22 5 31 
Order No. 26. Salary Secretary General to October 15, 250 

American Bonding Co., bond Treasurer General 6 10 

Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., Ex, Board meeting Nov., 1910.. 1% 

Stoneman Press— 

800 Financial reports $30 00 

5000 Copies programs, June, 1911 59 00 =89 W 
Order No. 30. Deposit for mailing 69 3 
Order No. 31. Stoneman Press, 3500 copies Annual Report, 51: 886 28 
Order No. 32. Postage cn foreign mail 26 73 
Order No. 33. Telegrams 10 
Order No. 34. Office expense 387 
Order No. 35. Salary Secretary General 250 00 
Order No. 36. Expense, Meeting College Committee— 

Rev. C. B. Moulinier $5 00 

Rev. M. A. Schumacher 

Verv Rev. D. M. Gorman j 

V. Rev. M. A, Hehir 26 60 
Dee. 1. Order No. 37. Salary Secretary General 
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April 11. Order No. 38. 500 Stamped envelopes. ......5...cccescrccecccsrevcssvsescss $10 72 
Seems tO TARGETY TS, TOMB oe sc ccisiinss sid icatdicdcencccticdees 9 55 
Siatins 10 el) 8. OT east s consuninericwalidesskedeaemesie’s 14 24 

April ii. (Order No.-S0;, ‘Stomemistt, AOR ise oc cciaie wiacn secs se ois bic'se 0 sec se esisinneiweviess 1 50 
Columbus Printing Co 

AprilJ1 Order No. 40. Tracy:Wells 
Miscellaneous 

April 11. Order No. 41. Salary Secretary General 

May 14. Order No. 42. Office supplies as per detail of bill 

May 14. Order No. 43. Postage 
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1912 
May 14. Order No. 44. Stamped envelopes— 

250 Plain $5 
2550 Printed 53 60 58 87 
May 14. Order No. 45. Clerk hire Secretary's 300 60 
May 22. Order No. 46. Stoneman Press Co., 5000 February Bulletins................... 155 00 
May 22. Order No. 47. Stoneman Press Co., 3500 May Bulletins.....................006 98 00 
May 22. Order No. 48. Stoneman Press Co., postage, expressage as per bill 11 66 
May 22. Order No. 49. Stoneman Press Co., as per itemized bill 25 00 
36 40 May 22. Order No. Envelopes and _ paper 42 
250 00 June 13. Order No. 51. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 3 copies Catholic Directory 5 00 
7 June 13. Order No. 52. Postage and envelopes..........ccceccsccercccescccescccessccccccccs 34 70 
102 June 13. Order No. 53. Office expense—duplicators, e 6 84 
30 0 June 18. Order No. 54. Salary Secretary General to June 1), 250 00 
1% June 13. Order No. 55. Express and telephone 2 40 
360 (0 June 13. Order No. 56. Columbus Printing Co., 17 00 


Total cash expended $4390 51 


June 15, 1912. Total receipts to date $7229 59 
31 64 June 15, 1912. Bills paid as per orders and vouchers attached 


260 00 —— 
61 nls Ode RIE 8 SROOMIEG oii asc cbcdecedcradanrebudhencencneies exdenca $2839 0S 


14 0) FRANCIS T. MORAN, Treasurer General. 


99 On account of the early date of the Convention the fiscal year closed on June 15, 1912. 
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The following is the itemized statement of the receipts of the 
office of the Secretary General for the year, June 15, 1911, to June 
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1911. 


Cagh. on Hand co 6cccc cscs scenes csnceeaken OO 


Rev. G. 
Srs. Christian 
Iowa 
Mr. John Duffy, Columbus, O.... 
Rt. Rev. Jno. logan, D. D., 

Kansas City, 
Sr. Dorothea, Memphis, 
Mother Alphonsa, Corliss, 
Srs. St. Francis, Buffalo 
Sr. M. Agnes, Hallettsville, Tex. 
Sr. M. Cyril, Elsworth, Minn.. 
Srs. St. Joseph, Randolph, Mass. 
Rev. P. J. Sloan, Syracuse, N. Y 
Srs. St. Francis, St. Clair, Pa.... 
Ursuline Sisters, Muskegon, Mich. 
V. Rev. F. A. O’Brien, LL. 

_ Kalam azoo 

Gonzaga, 


3rooklyn.... 


A, Metzger, 
Le Mars, 


Charity, 


Tenn.... 


Wis... 


Crane, Cincinnati 

I, Shannon, Philadelphia 
Mr. Jno. Lehnhoff, Cincinnati. 
Sr. St. Charles, Santa Rosa, 


>, Ferry, San Francisco. 
a Til 
Buffalo 
Reading, 


Srs. of Mercy, 

Rev. M. J. Kean, 

Srs. Christian Charity, 

Pa. 

Srs. St. Francis, 

Srs. of Charity, 

St. Basil’s Convent, Chicago 

St. Joseph’s Academy, Columbus. 
D. Tierney, Charlestown, 


Fowler, I 
Dubrque 


: Lake Linden, 
rs. of Notre Dame, Bond Hill, O. 
.. of Lourdes <Acad., Cleve- 


Sr. M. 

Rev. 
Mich. 
sro. Albert 
Louis 

Sr. M. S. Romuald, Augusta, Me. 

Rev. J. Redeker, Westphalia, Kan. 

Sr. M. Adora, Milwaukee 

Rev. T. J. Delanty, Big Rapids, 
Mich. 

Sr. M. Irene, Trov, 

Sr. Odelia, Troy, N. Y 

Srs. St. Francis, Jemez, N. 

La Salle Institute, Glencoe, 

Srs. St. Francis, Clover Bottom, 


Mo. 
Rev. A. Kehoe, Bellevue, Ky.. 
Sr. Stanislaus, Lowell, Mass...... 
Rev. F. Brogger. Merrill, 

St. Tames High School, Haverhill, 
Mass. 


Mass. 
TCX... 


Immz rculata, Detroit 
. 2. Hally, Milford, 


Ss. M., 


Kaiser, 


STs. ot, 
Rev. Ed, 


Haverhill, 
Waco, 


Joseph, 


A, Kelly, 


10 
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”~, St. Mary’s Sem., Cedar Point, 

Sr . Ricci, Chicago 

Srs. St. Francis, Union, 

St. Joseph’s College, Cincinnati. 

Srs. St. Dominic, W atertown, 

Mass. 

Srs. y oss, 

Srs. St. Francis, Oldenburg, Ind. 

Sr. M. Veronica, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Mg 8 Oldenburg, Ind... 
Normal Col., Springfield, 


Roth, 


Woodland, Cal.. 


Washington, D. 


‘aftsville, 
‘harity, Findlay, O 
Kevin, Taunton, Mass. 
*, O'Reilly, Lawrence, 


Evangelist School, De- 


Mt. Horeb, Wis. 
Pena Blancha, 


John 
troit 
Rev. T. 
Srs. a 

N 


Rohner, 
Francis, 


Sr. we i 
Sr. M. Chcmnaitinn, "ae 
Sr. Fidelis, i 
5 Francis Xav. School, Cincin- 
Higgins, E. Cambridge. 
McFadden, Cleveland. 
} Assumpta, Hartford 
Hugh C. Boyle, Pittsburgh.. 
. of the Assumption, Welles- 
PRTG URBOB ioc ca hiacinaee te: cosiciv-s 
Mother »- Olympia, Wilmington. 
Srs. H. T., Philadelphia 
Mother Viaiilia, Columbus 
Sr. M. Lucina, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Srs. Notre Dame, Malden, Mass. 
Srs. of Imme. Heart, Philadelphia 
Mater Misericordiae, Merion, Pa. 
Sr. M. Patricia, Little Rock 
Sr. Vincent Marie, Helena, Mont. 
Report 
Srs. St. Dominic, Akron, 
IT oyola College, Baltimore 
Sr. M. Loyola, Pawtucket, 
a M. of Providence, 
oke, 


Rev. 


. Jas. 


Holy- 
agg 

Rev. J. *, English, St. Louis..... 
Mt. Rev. S. G. Messmer, D. D., 


Milwaukee, Witicccciescscccvsccce 
Sr. M. Bernadette, Charlestown, 


* Aegidia, Ukiah, Cal.. . 
Mother M. Geraldine, Oakland, 
Academy, Titusville, 


mJ, 


Cal 
St. “Tose s 


Mother Soline, Pawtucket, 
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Rt. Rev. J. J. Nilan, D. D., Hart- 17. Sr. Calixte, Amesbury, Mass 
7. Rev. Jno. Greaney, Pittsburgh.. 
Rev. D. A. ayes, C yater . Srs. Holy Cross, Morris, 
i . Srs. of Mercy, Meriden, C 
Srs. of Holy Names, Detroit 2 . Sr. M. Sylvester, Hartford 
St. Nicholas School, Jersey City 7. Rev. J. T. O’Dwyer, i 
Heights Ky 
Mother M. Donata, Cambridge... 9 7. Sr. Mary Agnes, Mt. St. Joseph, 
Srs. of St. Francis, Omaha....... ( Ohio 
St. Paul Seminary, St. Pa . Sr. Eveline, Mt. St. Joseph, 
St. Aloysius School, Newburyport, . Rt. Rev. M. J. Hoban, D. D., 
Mass. Scranton 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Canton, O.. 9 7. Rev. J. C. Price, Pittsburgh 
Mr, Joseph Stalzer, Chicago 2 0 7. Rev. Thos. P. Gillen, Pittsburgh.. 
Rev. Albert R. Burke, Mt. St. 7. Srs. St. Francis, Olpe, Kans..... 
Joseph, 2 20. Rev. Luke Sharkey, ff 
Sr. M. E Ww ae a 20. 7, CC. M. Nellen, Marshall, 
Olpe, K ris. 
St. John’s Academy, Indianapolis. 
Mother Superior, 874 Park Av., 


toro > & bo 


y Cross, Ogden, Utah.... 


Durward, Baraboo, Joseph, Charlestown, 


t. Weyland, Jersey City.. 
of Notre Dame, Holyoke, Sas etek 
Mother’ St. Margaret, Waterbury, 
Conn. 
Srs. St. Francis, Memphis....... 2 , ate! ae i 
Mother M. Florence, San Anto- 5. Rev. J. Connor, London, England. 
ais ; Donation—(Rt. Rev. 
Cast , D. D., Portland, ’ 
ae 3 ‘ : : 25. Sr. M. Gerald, Hartford 
Mother M. Genevieve, rane ga 2 Sr. M. Fouls Rochester. 
Miss Ella Fitzgerald, Detroit.. ( 5 . T ” Murphy 
V. Rev. E. R. Dyer, Baltimore. ; SE Gel Re 
Rev. L. Czopnik, St. 99 Sr. Romain. Mari 
Bro. Paulian, St. Joseph, Mo... 2 99. Srs. ina ag. 
Srs. of I. H. M., W. Philadelphia. 2 99. Rev. JT. J. Mullen. C. PP 
Srs. St. Francis, Milwaukee 2 ; Chicago — ee 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Lawrence, 29. Sr. M. Innocentia, Evanston, I]. 
Mass. 2 29. Rev. E. P. Gahagan, Chicag 
Rev. Jas. Hayes, C: SS. R., Bo: Se. of Chatter, 2 OV. CL 
ton i 
St. Thomas College, Villanova.. 31. sv. F. Keane, Pittsburgh 
Sr. M. Fidelia, O. M. C., S. Kau- 31. -v. Tos. P. O’Reilly, Chicago.. 
kana, Wis. 31. Thos. J. Bobal, Chicago 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland... 9 8). Sr. ieee Thomas, O. S. D., Wau- 
. Gonzaga College, Spokane kegan, III. 


Fitzmaurice, Jewett 
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CONVENTION RECEIPTS. 


. 1911. June, 1911. 
9 College of Imme. C is 29. Imme. Cone. Acad., Davenport.. 
mowoc, Wis. 29. Mt. St. Scholastica’s Acad., Can- 
Kenrick Seminary, St: Louis.... on City, Colo, 
Niagara University, Niagara Falls. 2 29, Nazareth Acad., La Grange,_ 
Catholic University, Washington, 29. Nazareth Acad., Nazareth, as 
yy ¢ St. Bernard’s High School, Chie 
Chris. Bros. College, St. Louis.. cago 
Mt. St. Joseph’s College, Balti- 29. ™ Elizabeth's 
ous, 
st. Joseph’s Acad., Adrian, Mich. 
5 ; . Toseph’s Acad., Des Moines.. 
. of Our Ladv, Chi 5 29. St. Joseph’s Acad., Guthrie, Okla. 
Acad. of Our Lady, S. H. - o St. Joseph’ s Acad., West Park, O 
oria z 29. Mary’s Acad., Windsor, Ont. 
Acad. of St. a ca, Chicago. ’ The St. Xavier Acad., Chicago.. 
Bro. Peter. C. S. , H. Trin. H. . Bro. Alphonsus, S. M., Chicago.. 
Sch., Chicago ; 29. Bro. Anthony, St. 1 ae 
Holy Angels Acad., Milwaukee... 29. Bro. Arnold, F. S. C., Troy, N. 
Holy Family Acad., Chicavo ¥, 
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3ro. Baldwin, F. S. C., Glencoe, 


Bro. "haward, . S. C., New York 
CIEE <dncndskenbethanph eegehergenet 
Bro. Geo. L. Ebert, S. M., Day- 
CON MDs cnssedbecwes comenesss xan 
Bro. Geo, N. Sauer, Dayton, O. 


sro. Gerardus, Pocantico Hills, 


Bro: Gustavus, S. M., Belleville, 
Py, 6 divanisan tuner ss wcissieoie nc Oeila sae 
Bro. I. A. Hubert, Victoria, Tex. 
Bro, Jno. A. Waldron, S. M., 
IA SR OR, 2 MEO. Sais ewe poner noses 
Bro. Liguori, F. S. C., Chicago.. 
Bro. Philip, Philadelphia ae 
Bro. Thomas, F. S. C., Buffalo.. 


Bro. E. Victor, F. 
York ol 
St. Thomas 
CRED) oo pin tdswiededecaeseeswcanawes™ 
Sr. Adelaide, O. S. Winona . 
al Agnes, O. S. bp. *gineheld, 
Bile. ‘csaaiScaacuneuanennasneinese/s 
Patias. Cites sesiscis a 
Chicago, Fil....-0.0s 
Denison, 
CRICHIO s si6s.0:0:06- 06:0 
Sr. Catherine, Waco, Tex.....<.. 
Sr. Francis, O. S. D., Chicago... 
Sr, Honoria, Chicago. ......cccesess 
Sr. Irene, Green Bays Wi8. ccs 
St. Viator’s School, Chicago...... 
St. John Bap. School, Chicago.... 
Sr. Margarita, Wilkes Barre...... 
Sr. M. Agnes, S. F., Chicago. 
Sr. Mary Alcantara, Oo. S. 7. 
CRIGKBO: sinsesciccricnenreroesecene'ss 
Sr. M. Almira, Laurium, Mich.. 
Sr. M. Aloysius, aN a a 
Sr. MM. Ambrose, Chieago.:...5... 
Sr. M. Ambrosia, Lake "Laka, 
PEE. bn wecdeennscandvencessvenses 
Sr. M. Ancilla, Joliet, Ill 
Sr. M. Angel, Chicago....... 
Sr. M. Angela, Canton, O 
Sr. M. es C. S. A., Fond 
Ge BOE se civicensckevesondavenpenss 
Sr. M. 
Tl 


Sr. Mary Basilla, 
Dubuque 
Sr. Mary 


Se Cis New 


Sr. Anaclete, 
Sr. Benigna, 
Sr. Constance, 
Sr. Constantia, 
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Se. M. Benedict, Chicago.......... 
Sr. M. Berchmans, Pittsburgh.... 
Sr. M. Bernadette, O. S. F., 

EE ere ine ere 
Sr. M. Bernardine, Danville, Pa.. 
Sr. M. Bernardine. Memphis...... 
Sr. M. Bertine, Chicago.......... 
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RICHES, cep cn cciekgapsausocas ss 
Sr. M. Calista, C. S. A., Fond du 
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Sr. M. Camilla, one | ae 
Sr. M. Canice, O D., Chicago. 
we - aeons O. * F,, re 
Sr. "MM. Cecilia, Omaha 
Mother Marv Cecilia, 

Sr. M. Cecilia, 
Sr. M. Celerina, 
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Sparta, Wis...... 


B. V. M., Chi- 
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Sr. M. Celestine, Chicago......... 
Sr. Mary Charitina, C. B. V. M., 
DRED SF iccdncemiercadeetas ies. 
Sr. Mary Chrysantha, Chicago.. 
Sr. M. Clara, Racine, Wis........ 
Sr. M, Columba, Detroit.......... 
Sr. Z Consolata, O. S. F., Chi- 
CRED onc dauaeaiecd sass Dake eaeee sis 
Sr, Mt. Corona, C. S. A., Evans- 
COR) MNEs) Vis Sad k a sich awa cuee desesie.s ¢ 
Sr, Mary Cyril, Chicago.......... 


aE M. Cyrilla, O. S. D., 
Sr. hace de Sales, Austin, IIl.. 
Sr. Mary de Sales, Minonk, ll.. 
Sr. Mary Dunstana, O.S. FE; Le- 
mont, 
Sr. Mary 
ROMIOR er sa sasteadace cal eaidiaaaareas 
St. M. Edwin, 
Rockford, IIl.. 


Sr. M. Eleanor, 
Sr. Mary Elise, Chippewa Falls 
Sr. M. Elise, O. S. D., Omaha.. 
St. M. Zlvira, B.. V. «+» Bur 
lington, Ia. 
r 


Milwau- 





Sr. M. Enrica, Madison, Wis..... 
Sr. M. Eva, Davenport ......... 
Sr. Mary Evangelist, Chicago.. 

Sr. = Evangelist, O. S. D., Mem. 





Pp 
Sr. M. Geraldine, Chicago........ 
Sr. M. Gertrude, Ottawa, IIl..... 
Sr. Mary Gonzales, Montreal, 
a ae Ranidvkels ceReseONbWaeaveass 
he Grace, O. S. D., Milwau- 


Sr. NM. Henry, C. B. V. Des 

PRONE. dar ci ccumdensiigeerecwnces 
Sr. M. Huberta, Chicago ........ 
*. a Hugoline, O. S. F., Chi- 
Sr. ata Ida, Maywood, IIl......... 
Srs. D. Providence, San Antonio 
Sr. Mary of the Imme. Heart, 

OER Oe Pe dalvcdaws ate aealsnson se 
Sr, M. Isabella, Aurora, IIl...... 
Sr. M. Joseph, Okeene, Okla.... 


Sr. Marv joseehine, Milwaukee.. 
Sr. M. Kevin, O. S Chicago. 
Sr. M. Lawrence, “Waukegan, Til. 
Sr. Marv Leander, Chieago....... 
Sr. M. Leo, O. S: F., 
Sr. M. Leona, Merrill, 
Sr. M. Liguori, Carbondale, Pa... 
Sr. Mary Loretta, SS. de N. D., 
CE ccqadenesdineeadaeneenes: 
Sr. Mary of Lourdes, emery. 
Oe Gus Sao cad ce ar uadmnwaneves 
Sr. M. Toyola, Chicago 


Mother M. Ludovica, Ta Crosse 
Sr. Mary Marcellina, B. Vi. M., 

POMIMES (Ts. nsitcadieins tamase eau + 
Sr. Marv Martha, Erie, Pa...... 


al M. Maura, O. S. F., Union, 
Sr, M. Modests, Wilmette, Til... 
Sr. M. Pacomia, Peoria, Fl ae 
Sr, M.  gprenence ©. S. 


See eee een 
Sr M. “Philomena, St. 


Sr. M. Pia, O. S. F., Blooming- 


ton, 
Sr. M. 


Pe lycarp, Chicago ...... ; 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 


June, 1911. June, 1911. 
“99, Sr. M. Regina, Chicago 2 00 29. Rev. 
Sr. M. Remigia, . oe ago 
rora, Ill. 2 29. y. . F. Barbian, St. Fran- 
a, in Romana, O. S. D., Chi- i yi 


s 


Wis 
29, . J. B. Berg, Whiting, Ind.. 
Sr. “Wars Rosina, B. V. M., Chi- 29, ev. P. L. Biermann, Evanston, 
cago le 
Sr. M. Salesia, O. S. F., Chicago 29. Vv. /, Brown, Grand 
Sr. M. Seraphica, C. S. A., Chi- S. 
cago 29. ov. E. A. Burkley, Columbus... 
Sr. M. Serena, O. S. D., Chicago 9 29. Mr. Louis E. Cadieux, Boston... 
Sr. Mary Sixtus, 2 29. y. Rob’t B. Condon, La Crosse 
Sr. M. Sulpitia, O. S. F., Streat- 29. y. D. J. Connor, Scranton.... 
29. BF. Conway, Chicago 
Mr. Wm. P. Canninghegin Phila- 
delphia 
. M. Thomasine, SS. de N. D., 29. Miss J. Curran, Westchester, N. Y. 
Chicago 2 Mr. Henry Dahmus, Newpoint, 
M. Tolentine, Chicago Ind, 
M. Utha, Chicago 
. M. Valentina, Chicago.. 
Sr. M. Valeria. O. S. A., Dominican Srs.,. Philo, 
sr, M. Valeria, Joliet, 29. Dominican Srs., Springfield, Til.. 
Mary Vincent, ee. a | . Rev. Edw. L. Dondanville, Chi- 
Streator, Tl. cago 
Sr. Marv Vincentia, Chicago 9. Miss May Downey, Genoa, Wis.. 
Sr. M. Viola, SS. de N. D., Chi- 29. Rev. Alphonsus Dress, Dubuque. 
cago : Rev. Geo. Eisenbacher, a: 
Sr. M. Zvgmunta, O. S. F., L 29. Rev. A. Ezerskis, Chicago, Til.. 
Salle, 3 Rev. P. Fallon, Paris, 
Sr. Raphael, C. R., Chicago Felician Srs., O. S. F., Detroit... 
Sr, Regina, Chicago Rev. W. J. Fitzgerald, S. T 
Sr, St. Aubert, Chicago Hartford 
Sr. St. Arcadius, Kankakee, IIl.. Rev. 
Sr. St. Marie de Cenade, Bour- 1 
bonnais, II 
Sr. St. Marie des Seraphins, Chi- 
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Carmel School, 


to 


go Rev. 
of Charity, Chicago Wis. 
of Charity, Bp. V. 2, Cht 29. Rev. Leonard Gerl, O. 
cago Chicago 
3ridget’s School, Chicago.. 9 Rev. E. F. Gibbons, mn % 
= Charity, B. V. M. Chi. 29. Rev. Chas. Gilmartin, 
Louis 
Rev. Sturmius Haertl, St. Naz- 
ME. WE accvdsensstasncseneanens 
Rev. U. A. Hauber, Davenport.. 
Miss H. M. Irwin, Ft. Wayne... 
Rev. Jno. Kaster, New London, 
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Wis. 
Srs. Holv Child Jesus, Chicago.. 99. Rev. Jas. M. Kirwin, Galveston.. 
Srs. How Child Jesus, Sharon 29. Rev. C. N. Kremer, S. J., Prairie 
Hill, du_ Chien 
Srs. Rt. Rev. 
Srs. of Mercy. Genoa, 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Chicago Rev. H. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Ann, III. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Wabaska, 
Minn. 
Srs. P. Handmaids of Xt., Chi- 


See 
wo 


Lore MO Po roro rors ror 


bon novo re 
to wo iS) 
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rv 


cago 
Srs. of Providence, Chicago 
Srs. of St. Agnes. Evanston, 
Srs. of St. Casimir, i McClarey, 
Srs. of St. Francis, Cedar Lake, Prairie du i 
299, Rt. Rev. P. R. McDevitt, Phila- 
St. Josenh, 35th St. and delphia 
Lake Ave., Chicago 29. Mrs. “2. Field-McNallv. Chicago.. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, 37 e 29. Rev. W. Matulaitis, Grand Rapids 
Ave.. Chicago Mics Mary A. Miller, Chicago... 
Srs. of St. Mary. Sherman, Tex. Miss M. A. Malloy, A. M., Ph 
All Saints Lith. School, Chicago. D., Winona 
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June, 1911. 

















29. Mother Cecilia, O. S. D., Ra- 
CONG. caxicvedssaiaswcueseiinsaes 
29. Mother Dolorine, St. Louis....... 
29. “> Mother General, Loretto, 
29. Mother M. Josephine, Chicago.. 
29. Rev. J. N. Nawn, Chicago........ 
39.. V.. Rev. BP. Neusil, 0. -S.. B., 
NRRE Osim aiisec cn ve ccisuiniy ss males 
29. Rev. J. a Noll, Huntington, Ind. 
29. Miss Mary O’Leary, Joliet, Ill... 
90, Rev. FE. N. Fetry,. Chicago. «2.0.4. 
29. Miss Ada Potts, Cleveland........ 
29. Miss =e, _J. Purtell, Westches- 
it, . aa. Me cawanwaancundiincae Sidtble 
29. Rev. J. RS Dickinson, Tex.. 
29. ~~ K. Schauerte, Murphysboro, 
29. oe “Adam Schmitt, Cincinnati... 
29. Rev. Jno. A. Schmitt, Grand 
rrr rer rere eee 
29. Rev. A. Schuette, C. PP. S., Col- 
MEPOU IIE, TUG). cca csinsscup sino mevinn 
29. ev. F. B. Seraphinas, Chicago.. 
29. Rev. Jos. F. Smith, New York 
Re sas oie hisie Cpe ne caclemegewers'sinee 
29. Rev. Jos. P. Stahl, Davenport.. 
29. Mr. Jas. J. Sully, A. M., 
CN Er rer 
29. Miss M. E. Tobin,: Chicago...... 
29. Mr. Jno. Torborg, New London, 
DPM: cuvbcn tecbsdncendemeeeeeueness 
299. Mr. D. P. Towers, New York 
Re . sdsahennekeatensrigmenesnyen sas 
29. Rev. Jno. E. Troy; Ada, Mich... 
29. Usedine Srs., Springfield, Ill.... 
29. "he Van Antwerp, Detroit. 
29. ies, M. J. Whelan, D. D., De- 
DOOD. hcdnnddcinnscdgesesecssesens 
29. Rev. B. Wiedau, New Haven, Ind. 
29. Rev. F. X. Willmes, St. Charles, 
NOs. Dasisvcarvonunasasouehecmesae 
29. Rev. O. M. Ziegler, St. Francis, 
DG. wi aisnneeceaaeas seach secre 
August, 1911. 
1. Rev. Ed. F. Hoban, Chicago...... 
1. Rt. Rev. N. Jaeger, O. S. B., 
SME ad. cn ccamacmwectNaceess Re 
4 “Sy. BE Baala, BuralG.c..:..ssxers.' 
1. Sr. Anthony, Providence 
1. O. L. of Providence School, Chi- 
RAGED, ccnssi cosa maae a cmnmecuvainiss 
4, Srs, Blessed Sacrament, Maud, Pa. 
4. Mother M. Katharine, Maud, Pa. 
4. Rev. H. De Gryse, Anchorville, 
PE eis a ae ere 
4, Acad. O, L. of Mercy, Milford, 
CO. 5nc0ccrvsspsendantinnavariess 
4. Servite Fathers, Chicago.......... 
4. Rev. F. A. Rempe, Chicago....... 
4. V. Rev. C. H. Wienker, Harbor 
Sr | SN cS A rer cee 
4. Bro. Bede, Baltimore 
4. St. John’s Prep. School, Danvers. 
4. Mother Superior, St. Jos. Mt., 
Bathurst, Australia. 6 s0.sscscvces 
4, Mother Superior, Conv. Mercy, 
Bathurst, Australia ..........+ 
4. Mother Superior, Conv. Mercy, 
Orange, AUStwalia —o.0csecevieees 
4. Mother Superior, Conv. Mercy, 


Forbes, Australia 
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August, 1911. 
4. Mother Superior, Conv. Mercy, 
Dubbs). AuStealia oscccsesscesccs 
4. Mother Superior, Conv. Mercy 
Mudgee, Australia .............,. 
4. Mother Superior, Conv. Mercy 
Narrowmine, Australia ........ 
Oy MRR oar Oo prea nnotsisale mint usa cep sc sa 
4. St. Francis College, Trenton..... 
4. Srs. of Mercy, Cincinnati......... 
5. Rev. C. Fallon, Elizabeth, Pa.... 
& ae, Marie, CINCINNAB ocnccccansnese 
5. Sr. M. Borgia, S. N. D., Cincin 
WME: ake § cals ole suntan aweciebcexs 
5. Sr. Marie of the Angels, S. N. 
Big SE wodesiecceuacdéanr’s 
5. Sr. Cecelia Aloyse, S. N. D., 
Me TMIMED a Hacine Caen a vkdae Ged ve 
7. Rev. P. J. McDonnell, Chicago.. 
7. Mother Amadeus, St. Peter’s, 
POO. cunende cuvccb unwensdna kansas 
8 Srs. Divine Prov., E. E, Pitts 
RURMEN  Satieescie we gneniaee dé Sao gate 
& Rev. L. Jarecki, Orchard Lake, 
1 eer re eee 
8. Srs. St. Francis, Philadelphia.... 
8. Benedictine Sr CHICORO... .5000-. 
8. Cathedral College, Chicago 
8. Rev. Jno, Mies, Maybee, Mich... 
8. Rev. A. Hally, Wyandotte, 
MICH, - aiccssmnaccaces Giro waren benieses 
8. Rev. F. A. Houck, Toledo........ 
8 Rev. L. A. Diether, Chicago...... 
9. Sr. M, Lydia, O. S. F., Winsted, 
NEMA oie co cas canes eae ndnanecas 


16, 





Rev. F. St. Feldheim, Chicago... 
St. Chas. Borromeo’s Sem., 

OCVGEBEOOK, Rass cusrcaspeisins sence 
Mr. H. Decelles, Grosvenordale, 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Hamilton.. 


Rev. H. F. Quinn, Chicago...... 
Donation (Rev. A. V. Garthoeff- 

WOE; A OUIO No ceincucneccanccns 
Rev. C. A. McClellan, Chicago.... 
Rev. J. J. O’Hearn, Chicago..... 
Mt. St. Jos. Conv., Philadelphia.. 
Mother M. Clement, Philadelphia 






Mr. H. C, Pirrung, Columbus.... 
BIOTEUION » b/o.cionsicise Meee bre se ses 
— D. C. Shields, McKeesport, 

Deas Recipe kidenassacderenadnas. 
Bro. Jos. JTehl, S. M., St. Louis. 
S. Srs. St. Francis, Highland, 

WHEE cscacasune cocewocnswanaucs 
Sr. Mary Amadeus, St. Michael 

PMN ole piaewenetsdgnuccceveatc 
Sc. Pacifica, Chicago... ..ciscecese 
Sr. M. Eugenia, Salem.......0++. 
Rev. J. H. Muehlenbech, Toledo. 
Rev. K. J. Alter, Leipsic, O..... 
Mr. Jno. W. Philip, DGHOB,. 06:00 
Rev. Jno. Hickey, Cincinnati..... 
Srs. of Providence, Chicago...... 
S. S. of Notre Dame, Apple 

CE, Pei taksaseandcadscnusiunes 
Rev. L, A, Brown, Baltimore.... 
Rev. L. A. Brancheau, Lansing.. 
Rev. I. L. Gifford, S. T. D., Cam- 

BS cccsuck Vacwavenwhasn dneeens 
Seattle College, Seattle...... is 
Mt. St. Mary, Cherokee, Ia...... 
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FIN 


vg, Srs. 0: Notre Dame, Springfield, 
‘ Mass tuccdeenscasacdcees conn cess 
98, St. Columbiiile’s School, Chicago. 
a Sr. Sup. M. Theopista, Manches- 


og, Sr. Sup. M. Dionysia, St. Louis.. 
98. Sr. Sup. M. Eusebia, Du Bois, Ill. 
os, Sr. Sup. M. Paulana, Texarkana, 

FERRE cen ceccenceccacaiacdessctes 
98, Sr. Sup. M, ‘Amica, St. Louis 
98, Sr. Sup. M. Eleutheria, 3elleville, 








Dik. vieadusitar aveceanauverckanacnase 
98, Sr. Sup. 

town, of : 
98, Sr. Sup. M. Alfred, Gainesville, 

FeRAS cancssrcees pe eeerceeeeeeeres 
98, Sr. Sup. M. Evarista, Lawrence, 

Welk. “vcnccessontecsnucbcncarus sees 
9g, Sr. Sup. M. Honoria, Washing- 

C00, DP ocicccesocssdgacconscoysse 


9g, Sr. Sup. M. Rose, Belleville, Il. 
og, Sr. Sup. M. Michael, St. Louis.. 

9g, Sr. M. Teresa, St. Louis......... 
2, Cash .,eceeceeeecseceeerensereceernes 
31, Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland.. 
31. Rev. Geo. Maurer, St. Clair Hgts, 
NEG, cacwareckesccanceucevanexases 


September, 1911. a 
9, Rev. M. A. McGarey, Aliquippa, 


4, Rev. “D. A. Morrissey, Oak Lane, 
Philadelphia ..cescsccccoccevcscse 
4, Rev. Thos F. Fahey, Cleveland.. 
& Rev; O..P Lacroix, Cochituate 
Sha, nck carescccdsacesesouss 
8 Rev. A. Hemmersbach, Cincinnati. 
8 Rev. P. Re Whelan, Ambler, Pa. 
4. Srs. of Notre Dame, Norwalk, O. 
M4. Srs. St. Francis, St. John, Ind.. 


li. Reports Agee e eR sae MR eha seks Cees 
4. Srs. of Loretto, Edena, Mo...... 
MW. Hon. Chas, A. De Courcey, Law- 

TONES,» WEANG ico cccccccccecaucsecece 


19. Srs. of Notre Dame, Youngstown, 
Ch. stkcsaer eens suane dnedeeeeees tae 

19. Bro. H. pear Santa Fe.....:.. 

19. St. Mary’s of the Springs, Shep- 
BIDS Oeie tckewec can dnasancwasevcns 

19. Rev. K. G. Beyer, La Crosse.. 

98. Rev. P. A. McLaughlin, Chicago. 

23. Mother Mechtilde, S. Lawrence, 


ROME... dan pescussesscedtcae’ eeeery 
27. Ursuline Srs., Festus, Mo........ 
29. Rev. J. F. Stanton, Stoughton, 
BN. donswdycsenanikotdacacduanes 


2. Rev, Jno. S. Murphy, Galveston. 


October, 1911. 

3. St. Mary’s School, Grand Rapids. 
5. St. Benedict’s College, Newark... 
5. Sr. M. Angela, Bristol, Conn.... 
Se i errr rer reer terre 
7 St. Thomas College, St. Paul..... 
7. Dr. F. J. Barnes, Cambridge..... 
9 Sr. M. Sophia, Chicago.......... 
9. Mr. Jos. J. Dreher, Dubuque.... 
1. St. Joseph’s es lemy, Terre 


ll. Sr. - Loretta, O, Se ae “Cincin- 


11, Christian Bros. College, “Memphis 
ll. Bro. Edward, F. S. i 


,» Memphis. 
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REPORT 


October, 1911. 
1 


Rev. Wm. Netstraeter, Wilmette, 
Mrs. P. Pierce, Chicago.......... 
St. Mary’s School, Cincinnati.... 
Sr. Maria JBaptista, Roxbury, 

Ne piin Kacdvacuceuatnaandentes 
Sr. M. Helena, Connellsville, Pa. 
Rev. B. F. Kuhlmann, National 

Mithtary Home; Oicicevcccscstas 
Stamps 
Rev. T. Halpin, Yonkers, N. Y.. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Lorain, Ls 
Sr. M. Rogeria, Chicago.......... 
Sr. M. Juliana, S. N. D., E. St. 

RA, Bilis wis ksconrevedncconceean 
Srs. Chris. Charity, Baltimore.... 
Sr. Casimir, New Haven......... . 
Rev. Jas. Nash, sae dine 
Sr. M. Domitilla, E. Cambridge.. 
Miss Eliz. G. Guilfoyle, New 

York Picdanmactanarvccavaneces 
RMON erie cadens jvecdeacssdutuon 





‘ovember, 1911. 


Srs. St. Francis, Petersburg, Neb. 
Rev. F. Kessing, Cincinnati 
Srs. Chris. Charity, Wilkes-Barre. 
Bro. Michael, S. M., Dayton, O. 
Srs. St. Joseph, East Falls, Phil- 

SHON» 223 saccccdaesunstieaeeas 
Rev. J. A. Sheil, O. P., Zanes- 

Witte, Ohi cacrdeccatcesadeulanness 
Bro. Jno. Scheutz, S. M., New 

WOO CMG cue cucnaceseveduenete 
Rev. i ion J. McConnell, Belmar, 





Reprints Lebensh en haen dite ceaes 
oly Rosary School, Pullman, 
CRIGAOS  ccacaceidddcanncnesineeuee 

Sr. Mary Dymphus, Brockton, 
iss 


Rey. G, H, Huntman, New York 


Rev. Thos. J. Finn, Norwalk, 







. M. Lovola, Jersey 
Sr. M. Philip, Tersey C 
Ursuline Srs., Jackson, 
sro. Jos. Gallagher, S. M., San 
RAMCINEI Soc 5 cccidaddsconcasacesss 
Mother Seraphine, St. Louis..... 





._ Salick, Milwaukee.. 
Rev, W. H. Condon, C. € 
PROMRPORE, | occdunicckiiacccscandets 


December, 1911. 


$9 @9 


=" 


bad bed ed 
oot 


16, 


Mr. Jos. Otten, Pittsburgh........ 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Hamilton, O. 
Rt. Rev. N. A. Gallagher, D. D 
GOIVEMOD cadencascnnseseddecewss 
Mrs. Kath. Murtagh-Butler, S. 
WRN xc canvas daaea daaass anne a 
Reports 
Reports 
Rev. Mother, Military Road, St. 
John’s, Nfld 
Re ccicascas 
Rev. C. M. Hegerich, Pittsburgh. 
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December, 1911. 





16. Rev. P. J. McCormack, Boston.. 
21. Mr. M. C. Kelly, P. M., Lockhart 
SEROS Sah wctsinsts cv eniswienesisibeieision # 
21. Mr. W. B. Kelly, Lockhart, Tex 
Be SE Past nckinsaccvsncdannebnendas 
January, 1912. 
Bie. IETS fos as sntnnnipalayieciccanapanannes 
11. Franciscan Srs., Boston........... 
16. Sr. Agnes of S. H., Longuenil 
SONOS is poatecsennanursscau secs 
DE) PRATER: Cio ok cles wei uSans een aeine 
23. St. Catherine’s School New 
sa Ree See Seer 
23. Rev. Wachendorfer, C, PP. S 
ae ha og MIS pincsis note ginmiessaaias 
February, 1912. 
B, TROE ocecnsiecdecnernxersascscaescas 
6. as pennies School, Cleveland, 
Bibs. caie'pin ialaraauwin a hikse pcwievo nreels aco aimee be 
10. Rev. P. Wallischeck, Santa Bar- 
a re Se 
15. Mt. St. Mary’s, Fall River, Mass. 
15. Srs, of St. Francis, Joliet, 
15. Ses. of St. Francis, Columbus, O. 
MORRIE GEO). ctececiewncsiacnean cae 
15. Srs. of St. Francis, Chicago, Ill. 
PECDEEE: - AV a) kb ov ccapsacionscves 
15. Sys. of St. Francis, Chicago III. 
OIE, GEER vin-ciop's.ivne wtamcheibbien's: 
16. Holy Redeemer School, Detroit, 
MMR. Kiowa pceasacomenlenencan 
PE. RE. es eeredvexcedepenene 
DE BAGO cnc issagensasscs stn sevicdecses 
27. Ursuline Acad., Toledo, O........ 
March, 1912. 
7. Srs. of Providence, Chelsea, 
DMNMNOIR ss ssickes piesa cst atinrecormsmnieinrele Ween 


16. Interest on deposit to Jan. 1, 1912 
April, 1912. 
4. 


Donation (Rt. Rev. J. J. Nilan, 
D. D 


Hartford, Conts.)'.. cc < 

8. Donation (His Eminence, Cardinal 
Partey, New YOth)is...0xscecse 

13. Sr. Mary Augustine, Amesbury, 
a ere 


16. Rt. Rev. Thos. J. 





Los Angeles, Cal........ \<- 
20. Donation (Mt. Rev, Jas. E. Quig-- 
ley, D. D., Chicago, IIl.)....... 


22, Cathedral College, New York City 
28. Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala. 





25. St. Mary’s College, Van Buren, 
Be Ciscia tie Sais nae ntotan eelane wae 
May, 
1. 
3. 
nd. 
3. Sr. Mary Barbara, Norwood, O 
3. Mr. Adam Schmitt, Cincinnati, O. 
3. Mr. John Lehnhoff, Cincinnati, O. 
3. Rt. Rev. C. P. Maes, D. D., 
ee Se <. SOC CPE TT ETO 
3. Rev. J. T. Dougherty, Canan- 
oT SL. Re. eee ener 
2: sence Academy, Louisville, 
8. ho 8 P. Weisinger, Columbus, 
3. Rev. E. P. Graham, Sandusky, O. 
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May, 1912. 
3. kev. Geo, 
O, 


X. Schmidt, Cincinnati, 










3. Ursuline Convent, Louisville, iy, 

3. Rev. J. J. Schmidt, Cleveland, U, 

3. Rev. L. A. Tieman, Cincinnati, 0, 

3. oe Henry Eilerman, Harrison, 

a q 
W 





3. Rev. F, oe Pittsburgh, P: 
3. Rev. M. A. Lambing, Scott 


Pa, 
3. Mother Walburga, O. S. B., 


MIGNON JUS slcntatnusiiinkee as s)ce 
3. Rev. F. H. Gavisk, Indianapolis, 

BMC! cake uncer e ae nOckcee cress 
4. Rt. Rev. H. J. Alerding, D. D., 


oad tnt, 
4 University of i 
(OE aE Aer a aa 
4. Brother Elias, S. Philadelphia, la. 
4, ws H. Brinkmeyer, Cincinnati, 
4. V._ Rev. :> F. Schoenhoeft, LD. 
D., V. G., Cincinnati, O...... ; 
4, St. Mary’s "School, Greenville, ©. 
4. V. Rev. C. A. McDermott, V. F., 





he ey er ee 
4. St. Joseph’s College, Rensselacr, 

COMCREVING. DR ic vince secede. +e 
4. Rev. Chas. A. Hickey, Dayton, ©. 
4, Rev. T. R. Carey, Detroit, Mich. 
4. Srs. of Loretto, Louisville, Ky. 
4. Rev. J. B. Culemans, Moline, iii.: 
4. Rev. Raymond Champion, Ecorse, 

MOMON. sv acislecseaianls seaeesane'ss ss 
4. Bro. Jos. J. Lattner, S. M., Cin- 

MN Ee irs nk Ankur eancmakeweses 
4. Rev. D. J. Lavery, St. Louis, Mo. 
4. Rev. B. “Moeller, Cincinnati, O.. 
4. Rev. Jos. P. O'Reilly, Chicago, Til. 
4, “— Thos. D, Kennedy, Wyoming, 
4 a, J 

V 
4, Res, "Stephen Klopfer, 

cis, Wis. 
4. Rev, J. ve 

ton, 
4. Rev. Ge 

nati, O. 
4. Rev. A. M. Leyden, Columbus, 0. 
4. Dr. Francis Barnes, Cam- 

I i el iain 
4. Rev. Geo. Ejisenbacher, Chicago, 
4. St. Wendelin’s School, Fostoria, 


é. Fiennes Fathers, Cincinnati, 0. 


4. Rev. G oakley, .D., Pitts- 
PRUE ig WR asee catabinoiavcr acne 
4. Rev. Thos. E. Cox, Chicago, IIl.. 
4. Rev. John H. O’Neil, Columbus, 
4. Mr. Waiter George Smith, Phila- 
be! a 7 a ee er ene 
4, Rt. Rev. Nepomucene Jaeger, O. 
S. Bi. Fh Big Cea Whines... 
4. Mr. R. Crane. Cincinnati, O...... 
4. Rev. Chas. Wirtz, Piqua, O...... 
4. ~~ sensi Westchester, New 
WIS Navan shncaslerctcreodsusace 6+. 
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Sacred Heart Convent, St. Louis, 
Pree eee eee eee ee 
Srs. of Charity, C. B. V. M., 
CAI (Fle cc pun ceeds cen ccnvens 
hey Chas. Wiederhold, Reading, 
"Tohn’s s College, Toledo, O.... 
se R. Neagle, Malden, Mass.... 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Roxbury, 
MEGA © csnacdadascedecakanene tees 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Parkville 
DPORMINM, Pee. Bxiniecsatcnesscsnses 
Holy Cross Convent, rooklyn 
Nix Me dWieuuaverauenseenneereesae 
Brother Eugene, Wheeling, W. 
(i eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ey 
Rev. Henry Geibel, Donora, Pa.. 
Rev. Mother General, Loretto 


Mother House, Loretto, Ky.... 
Rt. Rev. Jos, J. Fox, D. D., Green 
Bay, Wi 


Me sadsrauedssatsvckahawe 
Mt. Rev. Jno. J. Glennon, D. D., 
Sh Bee, BNGe vidinssccepevexs 
Rt. Rev. Jno. Janssen, D.D., 
ree 
Mt. Rev. Henry Moeller, D.D., 
RONON E cade susncncccsscaces 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Marist College, Atlanta, Ga....... 
Old Point Comfort College, Ft. 
WIORNOG Ve isd. dicccsccsecensss 
St. Clara College, Sinsinawa 
Ws le fad ov ctw dice banena noe 


St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa.. 
St. Ignatius “— ge, Chicago, III. 
St. Mary’s’ College, Monroe, 
EINE «eka ctioenanes Chas duackaueess 
st. Thomas Prep. Seminary, Hart- 
ONG, Ne” cvniechecannevanwincas 
—— Academy, La _ Grange, 
Ra chan racnsccusalsedectandssacnns 
Chas. Auer, Farmer, S. Dak. 
Rev. Jos. F. Barbeau, St. Fran- 
|, a ee errr 
— W. T. Brady, Philadelphia, 
Ree. "e, Brey, Cloverport, Ky.... 
Rev, Jos. B. Brock, Erie, Pa... 
Srother Albert, S. M., Clayton, 
DEO, cocccccecsccscessesssssesseece 
Brother Baldwin, New York City. 
Bro. Edward, S. M., Hamilton,O. 
Bro. Gerald, C. F. X., Manchester, 
IN; Meads ade unucdenkenheaaanernees 
3ro. Jerome, Lawrence, a 
3ro. Pauline, St. Toseph, Mo...... 
Bros. of Mary, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Louis F, Cadieux, Boston, 
PN civ daxasuandual teauce ta dea’ 
Rev. Jas. 
MIEN 0 Se oc. c ha goneduegadncaauess 


Rev, 





CME. -shinnekuanivatauendne mecnasnes 
Rev. C. Fallon, Elizabeth, Pa.. 
Mr. D. C. Fauss, New York City. 
Rev. Ignatius Fealy, Washing- 

Wille Wh Dias nnues cx basavs dec 
Res: A... Vv. 

RO MEDS adicrdveimassncagsades 
Rev. J. H. Gaughan, 

ine 


Rev. 
Tis 
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Rev. Irving L. Gifford, S. T. D., 
Cambridge, Mass. ....ccocccccce 
Rev. J. Graham, Knoxville, 
OS cccceadecsainaveiaccssenesans 
Rev. J. A. Griffin, Salix, Ia...... 
Rev. J. H. Guendling, Peru, Ind. 
Rev. F. J. Halloran, West Lynn, 
De “cctaduuiicedstathahiaieaess 
Rev. E. M. Hayes, Jewett City, 
COMING. inxicsenausoanecercaunmenaas 
Bro. Albert L. Hallinger, 
Me switudiudushdccnusweqeoseneandas 
Rev. Denis A. 
WEIGEL « «. ongcedadsReudsudectavanedhed 
Rev. | Heidenreich, 
PENG axceniiiascudvnncaaidacanene 
Rev. H. C. 
WH a acavecewencwaness 
Rev. James Cam- 
Wes, WAARRS ooo ccs sa vasadsaeaaia 
Rev. Herbert. “Hillenmeyer, Win- 
CUOMO, UAE. cncdacnancansuanduncs 
Holy Family Convent, sonaieene 
Wis 
Rev. 
Mc 
Rev 
WwW 
Rev 
lank 
Rev. 
ton, 
Rev. I A. Kutz, Valley Park, 
WOO ctaguaddcassablausncenesauamens 
Rev E bed ard Lefebore, Cadillac, 
RIOD, . charsrscaraccececciecegduans 
Rev. John Louis, Detroit, Mich.. 
Rev. Geo. : Lyons, Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. ; 
Rev. J J 
MN. ws nccucsmhssneneviganaredess 
Rev. Jas. P. 
We. We. ‘ane cgutecuneacencecdsuduces 
Mother Prioress, St. Clara Conv., 
SHISTHAWR,  WWERe  icnceiuanceasens 
Mother Theresa, Willimantic, 
CO.) divensadensccdsnduendeeands 


Mother M. Coleta, Dubuque, Ia.. 








Mother M. Genevieve, Cambridge, 
BE | cueunctaadkkesbesnbads tena 
— M. La Crosse, 
Rev. ‘Win i P. R., New 
WON ORG 6 cvnateredcvdeds cawxes 
Rev. F. A. O’Brien, LL. D., Kala- 
Me, TEs. si xcadensvexredaccss 
Rev. Theos. J. O’Brien, White- 
Stamies Ne YF scciecates 
Rev. F. V. O’Connell, 
WO, © pvdwcadicdenaaneteeeenadysa? 
Mr. Wm Parsons, Kas 


. O'Herin, 
P. Parker, 


Roxbury, 


Consho- 





rere ere Cuisines : 


Shaw, Lowell, Mass. 
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Shehan, Poughkeepsie, 


Boston, Mass, 
Charlestown, 


Supple, 
Supple, 








Kansas City, 

ISAMES Siiiiort Genuenam tone sine mepeivaie 
Rev. D Whaley, 

Mass 
Rev. Jos. Wuest, 

UG, BEM ce etetewscnscisssdenee 
St. Aloysius School, Newburyport, 

eer eee ee 


St. Boniface School, Cleveland, O 
St. Francis School, Milwaukee, 

a oncaesinegentdunneeeaintenas 
St. | Josep! h’s Academy, Titusville, 








St. ‘Josephs School, Cleveland, O. 


St. Peter’s Boys’ School, Rich- 

VRE wer sce ccesexevsesacsns 
Sr. Josephine Marie, Lynn, Mass. 
Sr. M. Agnes, Rutl: and, V % prea ‘ 
Sr.. Mary Basilla, C. B. M., 


Dubuque, Ia. 
Sr. M, Bernadette, O. 






fanesville, O.... 
Mass eecece 





Sr. M. de Sales 
; John, Brighton, 





i. M Brooklyn, N. : re 
Sr. M Rs ser: en? Mass. 
Sr. M. Pius, "Peledo, 


Sr. Mary 
cago, Il 
Sr. Mary Jose 
waukee, Wis. 
Sr. Mary Seraphicz 








Flocilla, B. V. I 





1S. 
Srs. of Charity, 
cago, Ill. 
Srs. of Christian 
© 


Charity, 


Srs. of Christian Charity, De- 





WORT. 5 oiwiSdiacheicnsagesds 
Srs. of Christian Charity, .New 
Uli, ADs: “sie siengsa nace Recase 

Srs. of Mercy, E. Boston, 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Procktine, 
BND, . och. cse ene pensetdcncvesen ines 
Srs. of Notre Dame, umbridge 
BR. iicvccareetebeens Seertredenes 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Chicago, Il. 
S. Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Louis, 
BRD ix, csacvwine dedem ony ater eccpaierte 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Salem, Mass. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Somerville, 
BE. © a stinsvindwesewsverastevedcies 
Srs. of Providence, Chicago, Il.. 
Srs. of St. Agnes, Fone du Lac, 
RPG ad dwutiick ob via cedeaceons tates 
Srs. of St. Francis, Hammond, 
TAI 5007. cores the tea eeeyanitienns oie 


Srs. of St. 
Srs. of St. 
Srs. of St. 


Kentland, Ind. 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Union, Mo.... 


Francis, 
Francis, 
Francis, 





Srs. of St. Joseph, La Grange, IIl. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ursuline Sisters, Springfield, Tl. 


College of St. 
Station, N. 

Georgetown 

ton, x 


Elizabeth, Convent 
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5. 


8. 
8 


roe Me Re By Re Be» 


Marquette University, Milwaukee, 

Ne Gasduo ave be nduuneeanepaounass 
Nazareth Ac: ademy, N azareth, Ky. 
Rock Hill College, Ellicott oe 






e Dame, Dayton, iO, 
J. O’Connell, D. D., 
RIVGMON,  Wibiccmnseeenivecnenes 

Rev. R. Baransii, Cincinnati, O.. 
iro. EE. John, Ihiladelphia, Fa.. 

Bro. Gustavus, Belleville, 


Bro, JIne. H Lowecamp, Cleve: 
BG Os ecicctinceetadsccdiccesenes. 
Rev. Lawrence A. Brown, Balti- 
WHORE, BE okie paseneesvescieevens 
Rt. Rev. Jos. J. Chartrand, D. D., 
Endianapohs, Ind. .cscc-esccceve 


Columbus, 0.. 
Esper, 


Rev. Ed. Dahmus, 
Rev. Peter 

Mich. 
Dominican 


Westphalia, 











TER, | isn knseecigihs Raenkes sieeamuare 
Rev. P. Il. Durnin, Milwaukee, 
WG. vc cccscwnncwccmeasscnenoweces 
“ I Gallagher, Villanova, 
Mk, a'cwaniicweqatlesimadatndtn kemmecmes 
Rev. Matthew J. Gleason, Salem 
HEEL. hdaciecudeves eiustuceumecnsce 
Rev. J. ’. Harrington, Lynn 
MROBE,. actus cuacusarswaconwasinrs 
TI Wash- 


he Immaculata Seminary, 

ington, a 

Rev. M. Jeggle, 
nette, Rtg 





u ES Kuebler, Shelby, O. 
V. Murphy, Chicago, Ili. 
\. Moeller, S. J., Chi- 


Dolorine. St. 
Riv. Martin Neville, 





louis, Mo.. 
Dayton, O. 





Rev. P. O’Rourke, St. Louis, 
DRO... picedelcoi nar secaaurmamennnas 

ae Fh R. Quinlan, Ft. Wayne, 
BEE ace aan are vase aamedair aden smn 

Rev. H. H. Rechtin, Ellenora...... 

Rev. Wm, Robben, Temperance- 
ville, 

Rev. | ot. Bt 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Jos. Suhr, ’ Pitts- 
barew, Pay 6 cschscucesissenwaveces 


Miss Mary E, Tobin, Chicago, Ill. 
I. 






Tyler School, Providence, R. 
Sacred Heart Academy, Madison, 
i 
st Mary’s 
Mich. 


St. Stanislaus Tlouse of 
( cleveland, QO. 

St. Viator’s School. 

Sr. Rose Albany, 


Sr. M. Adelaide, C incinnati, Check 
Sr. M. Almira, Laurium, Mich.... 
Sr. M. Eugenia, Cleveland, O.... 
Sr. M. Octavia, Anderson, Ind... 


Srs. of Divine Providence. Kalida, 
f 





BRGY ucrccscphiecioen tay eoamaeneas 
Sra “of St. 
Mass. 
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Srs. of St. Dominic, Watertown, 

NNO. ..ctcncveendekenespaccaneteews 2 00 
Srs. of Notre Dame, So. Boston, 

WRN wervcndadestassunctapeccanss 2 00 
Sr. Cecilia Aloyse, S. N. D., Cin- 

Cem, G. . wccsevisdcvescasscccs 2 00 
Sr. Susanna, Cincinnati, O........ 6 00 
Sr. Aloyse of Angels, Cincinnati, 

) MRE RESP Roper reer ere 4 00 
Sr. Marie, S. N. D., Cincinnati, O. 2 00 
Sr. Marie of the "Angels, a 

pe es er 2 00 
Sr. M. Borgia, S. N. D., Cincin 

POT Ch dsc cvccntantiotedacsesinenss 2 00 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland, 

on |, ae: a. eee 2 00 
S. Srs. of Notre Dame, St 

CRATER BEG. a vcsiccccnccicccucess 2 00 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Youngs- 

KO, iow covicdcadetvuctesacenvas 2 00 
Sr. M., Agnes, Convent Station, 

IG DS acisdhclasnccsneueeecaceamenens 6 00 
Mother Superior, Ursuline Conv., 

Se; Nemeth OR Ccncagcunancausave 4 00 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia 

|g 3S 2 ee 2 00 
Sr: Me. Cyril, Chicago... 1.5.65... 6 00 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia, 

Pi, CER GEE cbdtvsdecscsces 2 00 
ENS 1s vnadicensungedcncesceonecncne i 00 
Rt., Rev.._P. J. Garrigan, D.D., 

SiGte CW, “Tae civens ce auscantens 10 00 
— Bros. College, Memphis, 

EK. shen dasdevenbedaccusucansess 10 00 
Ciammailcn College, Conception, 

OE. Kavcndsaceceessad Manns ececns 10 00 
Fordham University, Fordham, N. 

CUMANER Sed bEavEs TORRE RAC HCSE ESE 10 00 
Sacred Heart College, Prairie du 

CRED WUE wiccesracdnctseets cons 10 00 
* Ambrose College, Davenport, 

Kea PS Co MeRRKeCedEReCeeeKeSReKee 10 00 
St. "Tesstios College, Cleveland, O. 10 00 
St. John’s University, College- 

Gh I  vd.ccuivececacsicavvess 10 00 
St. Michael’s College, 

My. Whe os6tngedaschecverapenss 10 00 
Subiaco College, Subiaco, Ark.... 10 00 
Academy of Sacred Heart, Fall 

NEG? MMMM Sa cdasevicsRevsenmece 5 00 
The St. Xavier Academy, Chi- 

cago, bh: SeNterebudeseudurncewnde 5 00 
Notre Dame Academy, Cleveland, 

Ty ahdsbrdencavanrsceteninachasiuke 15 00 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland, 

ey power Raa wusinkas oud 2 00 
Rev. J. Baumgartner, Detroit, 

MENON: \ cinta caxnaatascavaawekeaneces 2 00 
Bro. Wm. A. Dapper, Cleveland, - 

POTCCT TCT CTO TTT TTT ee 0 
Bro. Fr. Xavier, Louisville, Ky. 2 00 
Bro. aa = ae ew orts- 

MEE Wie asc ceaveprenehranecaan 2 00 
Rev. Bro Thonias, Fr & €, Bet 

MRIOLING. VW cadvarvossensnceanences 2 00 
Rev. Chas. Duffy, Indianapolis, 

Bs. - cavdundssavavsatncatscunsecet 2 00 
Rev. J. J. Fitzgerald, Greenwich, 

Ci: Seuscctcdncnsatedawenateaas 2 00 
Miss Mgt. J. Flynn, Fordham, 

FOE, BOE. acndsedncscuesrevcisces 2 00 
Rev. Sturmius Haertl, St. Nazi- 

anz, Fie. segbadedeoncdeccseseens 2 00 
Rev. D. M. “Halpin, Chillicothe, O. 2 00 
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Holy Rosary School, Columbus, O. 
Rev. F. W. How ard, Columbus, 
EM dcnwsabaeddeeekenindeasscodancee 
Rev. Jeremiah McGrath, Buffalo, 
ReeihN a caddesuetauseaanatedaaeuedea 
Rev. M. M, Meara, Columbus, O. 
Rev. John Mies, Maybee, Mich. 
Mother Maria, Newport, Ky...... 
Srs. of Pr lence, Newport, Ky. 
Srs. of Divine Providence, New- 
Wt, TaWr scentedencuamaadacavecds 
Rev. John 3 Murphy 
( 





Rev. A. H. B. N 
Mich. 





Pointe Farms, 
Rev. Chas. H. Notheis, Ft. Re- 
COREG TE. sas cuwsdissvendsnseeden 
— Dame Academy, Cincin 
na Ch. dodkxkoeeinewensaudhaauces 
Sr. Phi iippa, S. N. D., Cincin- 
MAG OR ica esa deccinvddadecsunads 
Sr. pean of the Angels, Cin- 
abts Oh scadancncdsancdasscndewes 
Rev. T. J. O’Connor, Mt. Pleas- 
Ot, TA. cadedaxcevacavdexanakes 
Miss Mary O’Leary, Joliet, Ill.. 
ie. FH. C. Pirrung, Columbus, O. 
Rev. J. L. Poulin, Bay City, Mich. 
Rev I Spalding, Knotts- 





Cleveland, O. 
Newark, N. Fe 
Sacred Heart Detroit, 
PREG: Seccuksiscunsdugassisasigeene 
St. Francis School, Cleveland, O. 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Terre 
Misiite:, Tih, wdivecusnandandecsnne 
Sr, Xaveria, Taftsville, 
Sr. M. Cecilia, Pittsburgh, 
Mother M. Fidelis, Manchester, 
Sr. Mary Mercy, Chicago, Ill.... 
Sr. sania Mary, Ogdensburg, 
N.Y 


Academy, 
Xaverian Brothers, 


Ursuline 


School, 





Sr. St. Andrew, Montreal, Can. 
Sr. St. Joseph, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Srs. of Holy Names of J. & M., 
POeGrih, Cte) a ccinvancnganccsins < 
Srs. of Mercy, Meriden, Conn.... 
Notre Dame Academy, Coving- 
Sia AO. cxccchsndenqnicaccuccenes 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Alexandria, 
TS « sonnavniandoudecaunievekeaeias 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Augusta, Ky. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Bellevue, Ky. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Carrollton, 

UiVu.. cnenavdéagusneskecatcdcudtaaes 
Srs of Notre Dame, Cold Spring, 
K 


Ky. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Central Cov- 


ington, Ky. .....-sssecsee. steeees 
rs. of Notre Dame, Chillicothe, 
Me. nweasatiedetsexacmnekemees 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Covington, 


Ky., (Mother of God School).. 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Covington, 
Ky. €St. Johws Sei). .ccccccs 
Srs. of Notre Dame, John’s Hill, 
DY  wansaeds Wexkoanepasiasneseakin 
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6 CATHOLIC 
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Srs. of Notre Dame, Newport 
PEG. .ixdtettancoMe Ride vies eeenanwen’ 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Boston, 
PMNS Co. caedhoweach onesies naiNa 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Chicopee, 
PROBED AGR tte cinpatindicuecen nee 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland, 
is. iia 1G BSED rcnciaarne tenes 
& sg of Notre Dame, St. Louis, 
BLO. = cocccccvcesecccccesesvcesesese 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Toledo, O. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Waltham, 
PIRBRSS .dacovivien were Staannevnmaras 
Srs. of Precious Blood, Maria 
SMV OC tittenneucsccnsmaten ies 
Sr. M. Victoria, C. PP. S., Ma- 
PIG ENN WD) -ovinsisinning comeNecienes 
Srs. of S. H. of Mary, Long 
Peta Coty ON. Wisc cconesasines 
Srs, of St. Francis, Herman, Mo. 
Srs. a St. Francis, Millhousen, 
BAG: <. Saat cts cmatadv ane acesineens sie 
Srs. te St. Francis, New Albany, 
Bs is ctealncunsenigntaiinenwawnnuelnd 
Srs. of St. Francis, Tarnor, Neb.. 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Srs. of S Joseph, Randolph, 
B.. «xs ccchswosencinthinrdonnesns 
Srs. of Visitation, Wheeling, W. 
Diakn. scismnahanintaamwunsad inne cmene 
Re Rev. FP. I. asi D. DD. 
OPT. WA Ww wnicsscsccuwess. 
St. Lawrence Calbeas, Mt. Cal- 
EN. cckseccunstawerenccek 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, 
Rev. — Edw. Barry, S. J., Denver, 
Ah. Lephtcnidnncanennuneseeieanes 
Rev. K. G. Beyer, La Crosse, 
i OE EE ES 


Brother Denis, ogg won Md... 
Brother Emery, Louis, Mo.... 
Rev. Robt. W. Seabng Grand Rap- 





PEE NES ss ccehiranis cise careers 
V. Rev. Fidelis Reynolds, O. F. 
Di.) eblmeen gO ING Riviivccavenss os 
Rev. Matthew J. Flaherty, Con- 
cord, Mass, 


Rev. James Haye 
Boston, Mass. 
ev. A. Kessler, 

gv M. 





Mich... 
Donata, N. Cambridge, 


Detroit, 


Mas 
Mother M. Mechtilde, Jersey City, 
Ds learivicianeuaiemeietmswtimpeagien so 


Mother Olivia, Oldenburg, Ind.. 


Srs. of St. Francis, Oldenburg, 
SR Re een ae ate ee Be ree 
Sr. M. Veronica, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Rev. G. % Tragesser, Emmits- 
Bei IRIE, ssisinte cimsiorselugivninay asinine 
Rev. Louis A, Tragesser, S. M., 
San: Antonio; Tees icsescis casei 
Sancta Maria in Ripa, So. St. 
TLGRSEg: DRO 0 ida cases eheageeeiate 
Miss O, St. Pierre, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Sr. M. Cyril, Ellsworth, 


Minn.. 
Sr. M. Louise, Detroit, Mich...... 
Srs. of Charity, Chicago, Ill 
Srs. of the Holy Child Jesus, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
-~ of Holy Cross, 
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1912, 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Cleveland, 
O75, JG. OAR BE) vccnawcdcctsleee'se 
Srs. of Notre Dame, E. Boston, 
PEAEES Wa doveulonnrecdiaeacasan ens 
ore of Notre Dame, Springfield, 
MOAR oe cil venenatis daisies wembadnke 
S. Srs. of Notre Dame, Michi- 
PACT MENG, lal rvmaesccieteessse'< 
Srs. of St. Francis, Lincoln, Neb. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Platte Center, 
RODS 5 tel Seeitamnnr ene 5 tana sealer aeov 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia, 
PRG: | busvle radius accl lerieeraibne Rae a mnis ocd ate » 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Pottsville, _ 
Rt. Rev. Daniel F. Feehan, D. 
Fall River, Migaswy oS, 
BOGE orcas cust ema ncw oes ainaid ness 
Mt. Rev. P. W. Riordan, D.D., 
San Prancisee, Cal..:s...<cexs.ss 
Kt. Rev, J. Henry Tihen, D. D., 
Bineali, INGD:. .adasjeediase onsen 
The Josephinum, Columbus, O... 


Catholic Normal Sch. 
Coll... St. Francis, 


& Pio Nono 


Epiphany Apostolic al Wal- 
brook, Baltimore, Md.......... 
Immaculate Conception ‘College, 
New Orleans) Poo. )\.c0sccnasxs 
St.  ecegu College, Atchison, 
St. Ignatius College, San Francis- 
CO Oa © A once wees toe weesedwenin 


St. Louis University, St. Louis, 
TO at a2 Ue tae ita atmanaere 
St. Mary’s College, St. Marys, 
MMR... Kcuehs nebeeciasameebaneaaes 
St. Patrick’s College, Columbus 
RU, Side wcuaa gd acndeasnsansed aces 


St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, O. 
Mater Micsericordiae, Merion, Pa . 
Academy of the Visitation, St. 

ORIG, ONG: caiscctccercccaee tensive 
Bro. Frank Saxer, Baltimore, Md. 
Bro. H, Patrick, St. Paul, Minn. 
Bro. Gasca A. Waldron, Clayton, 
Rev. 

PONT son sci deaigehe-cipigie oa Weenie maTiaceis- 
Convent F. C. J., Fitchbure 


gy Pe ta Dooling, Redford, 
*, Griffin, D. D., Tren- 


“Hoban, Chicago, Ill. 
Ilg, O. F. M., West 


The 


Rev. Edw. F. 
Rev. John 
Park, O. 
Sr. Victorine Hoffman, 
WVGGL PAK, Oly “cop ncdwetineacnisics 
Rev. W. A. Kane, Cleveland, O. 
Rev. Wm. A. Keefe, Plainfield, 
oe ee ae pee 
Rev. he M. 
eR en ees Sree oe 
Mt. nes L. A. Langevin, O. M. 
Ty. Mamntaba, Cait s sae cavcieees.ee 
Rev. Wm. McMullen, Pittsburgh, 
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Anastasia, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Mc ithe r M. 
tonio, Tex. 
Mother M. Pind nae Notre Dame, 


Florence, San An- 


In 
<> 
. Soe Otten, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. Pyne, Providence, 


ae * 
Rev. F. Valerius, 
Rev. J. Weyland, 
if 


Columbus, 
Jersey City, 
St. Marv’s Academy, Leaven- 
worth, Kans. 


New York 


Shanley, Dan- 


Peter’s 

Conn. 
Rev. Jno. Sheridan, Jamaica 

Pani DOORS nev cccecuchanureccns 
Sr. Georgiana, Roxbury, Mass... 
Sr. Irene, Green Bay, Wis...... 
Sr. M. Angela, Bristol, Conn 
Sr._ Mary A. Burke, Buffalo, 


Sr ” Mary 
_ Ti, 


Chrysantha, Chicago, 


Eugenia, Salem, Mass.... 


Sr. M. Rogeria, S. S. N. D., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Ce 


M. Svlvester, Hartford, Conn. 
M. Tekla, Lafayette, Ind.... 
of Charity, Cincinnati, O.... 
rs. of Charity, Findlav, 
s. of Charity, Greensburg, Pa.. 
s. of Charity, Roxburv. Mass.. 
of Holy Cross, Boise City, 
Idaho 
Srs. of Holy Cross, Washington, 
DG, 
Srs. of Mercy, Big Rapids, Mich. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Reading, O. 
ar of Precious Blood, St. Louts, 


Francis, Aurora, Ind. 
St. Francis, Chicago 
Til. 
. Francis, os an, 
Francis, friane 


Joseph. Chicago. TIIl.. 
Tos. Schrembs, D.D., 
_ Toledo, O. 


Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
1, 


St. Vincent Seminary, Beatty, 

Benedictine Sisters, Mt Angel, 
Ore. 

Bro. Tames, S. M., Stockton, Cal. 

Mt. St. Mary, Cherokee, 
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lf. 


1912. 
Mt. St. Scholastica’s Acad., Can- 
on City, p 
Rev. L. Rath, 
land? O. 
Ursuline Academy, Youngstown, 
Vi eee 
Sr. Marie, Nazareth, Ky 
Sr. M, Agnella, Columbus, Neb.. 
Sr. M. Dymphus, Brockton, Mass. 
Srs. of I. H. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 
oe. of Notre Dame, Cincinnati, 
O 


Srs. of Notre Dame, Norwalk, 
Srs. of St. Dominic. Akron, O... 
Srs. of St. Francis, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Fowler, Ind, 
Srs. of St. Mary, Lockport, N. Y. 
Rev. E. Suppan, New Lexington, 
Ohio 
Report .... 
Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary 
burg, Md. 
— Bros. College, 


St. pene College, Dubuque, ~ 

Rt. Rev. J. G. Anderson, D. 
Boston, Mass. 

Rt. Rev. J. G. 
Boston, Mass. 

Rev.. C. Broermann, O. 
3atesville, Ind. 

Bro. Alfred, Cumberland, Md.... 

Mr. Frank M. Bruce, Milwaukee, 


Anderson, D. D., 


Rev. 


Ree. €.. Fz Dolan, Ubly, Mich.... 

Rev. M. Donovan, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Mother Mary, Philadelphia, 

Rev. Edwin Drury, Nerinx, Pe 

Rev. ¥ H. Dumahut, 3rooklyn, 

Mrs. Emma 3oston, 
Mass. 

Rev. A. F. Hickey, Boston, Mass. 
Rev. T. A. Hoffman, W. Terre 
Haute, Ind. 
Rev. Francis 
Cleveland, O. 
Rev. Jno. G, 
Conn. 
Mother 
Ind. 
Mother 
Mass. 
— 


*, Gallagher, 


Murray, Hartford, 


Aquina, Notre Dame, 


Mother 
¥. 


N, 
Rev. R. J. Roche, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holy Rosary School, Milwaukee, 
Wis. L nensdndecteckeucghevivesssenns 
» r Tobin, Little Rock, 


Chicago, III. 
Orphanage, Cincin- 


. Agnes Convent, 
St. Joseph’s 

nati, O. 
Srs. of H. 
< Mary 


hiladelphia, Pa. 
Josephine, Newark, N. 


Sr. M. S. Romuald, Augusta, Me. 
Srs. of Christian Charity, 
Mars, 


bop bo pep 


to po bon bo 
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1912. 

Sra. of I. He Ma 
Srs. of the Presentation, 
Francisco, Cal. 


Scranton, Pa.. 
San 
















Srs. of Providence, St. Mary’s, 
Vigo Cox, GRA cdusmenactavccens se 
St. Joseph's Academy, Galesburg, 
(RR Se eee near cee 
Srs. of St. Franc St. John, Lake 
C6 MG. cumisds avkangaceys sh 
Creighton U i he y, Omaha, Neb. 
Rev. P. J. Collopy, San Rafael, 
y. Nolan, Baltimore, 
PIES 5% scaiaeesarmeiein Maerticisianly es ia. 6's 
Rev. James J. Smith, Philadelphia, 
PRs. 5.0 suman erage Rkknnes teeeeune « 


neve. J. A; 


| Tieken, Cincinnati, O.. 
Sr. M. yi 








Loretta, O. S. F., Cin- 

CIEE, (OL osaciwesuesd send daca 
Sr. Eveline, Mt. St. Joseph, QO... 
Sr. M. Edwin, Chicago, IIl..... 
Sr. M Tharsilla, W ilimantic, 
ORR, sikerecniaseciakesiensnneess 
Srs. of Philadelphia, 
Fly — cau tesenaeadandssussd Gemuntees 
S. Srs. of Notre Dame, Malden, 
BN cesitinthe ctenkcaeshiaxancmmes 
Srs. of Providence, Mt. Healthy 
RRAO’ cinta oss sauna aiarassneis sis ov oaretouets 
Srs. of St. Francis, New Cambria, 
POs a ncinigut \sevawaanemenwnarnse 
Srs. of St. Francis, Platte Cen- 
ERE a eer 
Rt. Rev. Owen B. Corrigan, D. D 
Baltsmore, “MG... as siciesissiescesasis 
Mt. Rev. John Ireland, D. D., St. 
een pee rre re 
Rt. Rev. P. J. Muldoon, D. D., 
MOCUEONG, BE. wiincwsvnsncdnensse’s 
St. Thomas ollege, St. Paul 
PRIN mates dovate: ts einigivm bie oie hasta eeip als 
Holy Angels’ Academy, Milwau- 
cee, Dh pews pase maimed miedcaeune 
St. Joseph’s | Normal ollege, 
Sormaneld.. BUAES,. co ciciseses von 
St. Thomas High School, Ann 
BEDAR. MICH, Go sicigciarsin visi deciais 
Christian Brothers Academy, Al- 
AME a Mnaccles nrestvieiapingaie svat erpe 
Convent of Good Shepherd, Phil- 
BOG DERE AS wicsiaiee’s aviv cesisasars vies 
Convent of Good Shepherd, Read- 
TE DOUR:, a stiemusw balsa sswaerennis 
Franciscan Fathers, Harbor 
SpHiOGs, NCR. iswscvaviemenacay ss 
Rev. J. B. Parent, Lynn, Mass.. 
Mr. A. A. McDonald, St. Louis, 
TEU, sackcnncash cee wnexbassasenbars 
Rev. J. H. Schlarmann, Belleville, 
OAS HE EES OUT ae Ee 
os Jno. J. Schneider, Ironton, 
i, tes ph atecalebiin5)4 ses wns Sir Wa bina Wie Dake 
St. Rose Academy, Vincennes, Ind. 
Sr. Clara, Syracuse, i ee ae ee 
ee Mary Agnes, Mt. St. Joseph, 
MORAG). Goce iad aia eediesctce secs auaee< 
Mother M. Blanche, Mt. St. Jo- 
WEDD Ds. sadaarisohecsvarakene vad 
Mother Mary Florence, Mt. St. 
FORERE, Oe. n dcesintccuses cioesiatiogss 
Sr. Mary Alexine, Mt. St. Jo- 
MEE, DOS center aviniukecsaentaaiue 


Charitina, C. B. V. 
DEG rsa au Nidiaivn We euatn ease ase 


Sr. Mary 
Chicago, 
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1912. 

Srs. of Divine Providence, San 
AMOR, TORR ccc cscssvenscsenss 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Lorain, ©O.. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Emporia, 
| rr er ere ere ere 
Srs, of St. Francis, Jemez, N. M. 
Srs. of St. Francis, Roswell, N. M. 





o of St. Joseph, Philadelphia, 
ey vcdanwenatigs snbene 
Rt. Rev. James McGolric 
Duluth 
Rt. Rev. J 
Wichita, 
St. Bonaventure’s Seminary, All 
RAY IN 8 cance when: Meeacnenes.s> 


Herman, Pa. 
Philadelphia, 
Ae. ok pee ha eee Reabevieeies 
Academy 
Chicago, 
Rev. Alcuin 
Collegeville, 
Rev. J. G. Doherty, Detroit, 
Havestadt, Prescott, 
Rev. Ed. A. Kelly, Waco, 
Ursuline Sisters, Bryan, 
St. Agnes Academy, 
Tenn. 
St. Ic 
ENG i irigsiciincawmasee sea uenmkemasess 
St. Marv’s School, Elyria, O..... 
Sr. M. Immaculata, Detroit, Mich. 
¥. 


St. Fidelis College, 
St. _ Joseph’s College, 





Deutsch, O. S. B. 
i iS an 


Mich. 
Wis. 
Texas. 
POROB..«¢ 
Memphis, 


hn’s Academy, 


Sr. M. Monica, Le Roy, N. , 
Sr. M, Theresita, C. PP. Ss 
Evanston, Cincinnati, O........ 
Sr. M. Thomasine, S. S. de N. 
| ee ee | ee rer 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Toledo, O.. 


Srs. of St. Francis, Millvale, Pa. 
Rt. Rev. J. J. Hartley, D. D., 

CN, EP vcawnecevennssasses 
St. Rita’s Cc ollege, Chicago, Ill... 


Rt. Rev. Shahan, D. D., 
Washington, We (Oar teuwacanc se. vs 
Academy of St. Scholastica, Chi- 
CORO, Eile whicsta te tesicwaaie haps sw sce 
Rev. I. M. Ahmann, Covington 
MOGs aida nanerencunneaadsies cumecae 
Rev. P. C. Conway, Chicago, III. 
Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque, Ia.. 
Rev. T. J. Downey, Leavenworth, 
BeGth. 25.5 duis saaes ese mediuwienpen uns 
Rev. T. D. Flannery, Alpena, 
DEES. Lin Ceaes's Caste REDS ace mame ce 
Mt. St. Marv’s, Fall River, Mass. 
Rev. Thos. Small, Chicago, Ill... 


Rev. P. 
Sr. Ann Dolores, 
Sr. Mary 
Canada 
Sr. M. Remigia, O. 


Whelan, Ambler, Pa. 
New York City. 
Gonzales, 


Montreal, 









Srs. “of Charity, 
cago, Dcaiakeattidiniiecerseasnes 
Srs. of Divine Providence, Sie 
WOU. Prtces. Oy cusvsnavesece wares 
Rt. Rev. J. W. Shaw, D. D., San 
Antonio, 7 eee 
Rev. Andrew Bauer, O. S. B., St. 
WECIREAG CEN ccnisc.ctine sever ceccie 
sro. Charles, S. M., Erie, ee 
sro. Louis ‘A. Hubert, Victoria, 
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1912. 
Rev. Fr. Felibert, O, F. M., Cin- 

CHIMES. (OF. cvewcaunedesdatvenevexs 2 00 
Rev. M. A. Hamburger, Cincin- 

NET... Onenecececcavccccsuncccesesne 2 00 
Rev. T. A. Goebel, Coshocton, O. 2 00 
Mr. I. B. Smith, Rochester, N. Y. 2 00 
Rev. Ambrose A, Weber, Fos- 

SERN MNGi anded dh ccectadvesacncean’ 4 00 
Sr. Pelagia, Cincinnati, (3 a 2 00 
Sr. Marie, B. Ss D., Cin- 

CNET: Cetin cvencscevigusvsesnsus 6 00 
Sr. M. Berchmans, Pittsburg, Pa. 2 00 
Sr. Mary Claude, Chicago, IIll.... 2 00 
Rev. A. D. Granger, Kankakee, 

Bs Ln csansectnis deuaie ae eeeenesiese 2 00 
Rev. B. F. Kuhlmann, National 

Military Home, O.......cccecece 2 vv 
Sr. M. Berchmans, Cedar Point, 

Ris dcdducavstedusvcuacdeateauaeues 2 00 
Sr. M. Estelle, Biddeford, Me.. 4 00 
Sr. M. Grace, O. S. D., Milw au- 

EGe, WoO ie ccnts irendendaccaetnss 2 00 
Srs. of I. H. M., Philadelphia, Pa. 2 00 
Sr. M. Regina, Chicago, cabs oie 2 00 
Rev, Wm. C. Conway, Cincinnati, 

Ch, abihcnds socccneeanccsesasns (canna 2 00 
* Elizabeth G. Guilfoyle, New 

WieMnt HGSUM cc sseunavevadsucsedaas 2 00 
Mother Ambrose, Coatesville, Pa. 2 00 
Sacred Heart Academy, Halletts— 

MiG RON ob uedaeacnencannennansss 2 00 
ir. M. Brigid, Lorain, O......+<. 4 00 
St. James High School, Haver- 

is, Pa veianndesweccasensoncas 5 00 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Haverhill, 

ME! creer dacuteeTdepencatcmnned d 2 00 
St. Bede College, Peru, Ill........ 10 00 
De = Salle Institute, Chicago, 
KUcUrnvse berekadecaeesenecaye 5 00 
Rev.. , ene Fagan, Milwaukee, 
COS Se od de cedseerceddecdccsesces 2 00 
Mother M. Agquinata, O. S. D., 

Grand Rapids, Mich............. 4 00 
Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Du- 

buque, Riis sacwenetacanancsecaane 2 00 
Srs. of Holy Cross, Morris, Ill.. 2 00 
His Eminence, Wm. Cardinal O’- 

Connell, Boston, Mass.......... 100 00 
Dominican Academy, Fall River, 

DR suittenecene kee kate ee inks 2 00 
Rev. Jno. O’Brien, E, Cambridge 

Pe se dtdastinkaademacsnpecnerves 2 00 
Rev. J. F. Ryan, Hartford, Conn, 2 00 
Rev. Thos. F. Shannon, Philadel- 

Diy Ps cchectakecencnasiacngscns 2 00 
Sr. Ann of St. Joseph, Reading, 

Ce ccceuamesieectesncdasadescencasan 2 00 
Ss. ~ of Notre Dame, Chinchuba, 

eeddcoerecccensecseveescsnsecee 2 00 
Trinity College, Washington, D. 

Misi eedKvekeKtaqrecansa ma eea 10 00 
Rev. D. Malady, Pittsburgh, Pa.. 10 00 
Rev. W. P. Gough, Philadelphia, 

Ae. cacsaceheredarecaundanegecseqene 2 00 
Mother M. John, San Antonio, 

OGRE <cudes vancevernsentacdat eevee 2 00 
Rev. A. O’Reilly, Catawissa, Mo. 4 00 
Srs, of Charity, Roxbury, Mass.. 2 00 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Waltham, 

DGS cucdiasevseccdteacnaesnccaks 2 00 
Rt. Rev. J. A. Connolly, D. D., 

SE CRONE Duis csacecabadeswwies 2 00 
St. Teresa’s School, St. Louis, 

Pe, uikbakscusnédanasadueudsaseane 2 00 
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24, Rev. C. A. Dzink, W. Wyandotte, 
POM dcdunsancedngviesaesaxacsiae 
25. Rev. A. E,. Drufner, Cincinnati, 
CR - ctisivddaase caciwardauaanmusenre 
25. Rev. J. Maguire, Canton, Mass. 
25. ~~ obit McDonald, Braddock, 
We cuvcncasaavddsdalesacabene sakes 
25. Mr. P. H. Vogel, Columbus, O.. 
27. St. Mary’s College, Northeast, Pa. 
27. Bro. Jno. Schuetz, S. M., New 
Om COM axaccuvccsecainerasues 
27. Rev. C. S. Kemper, D. D., Day- 
Oe Gini cacnanusceceun Macueadaae 
27. Rev. O,. PB. Lacroix, Cochituate 
A, Mec xsadenanwdvanseesne 
27. Rev. Geo. H. Meyer, Morrow, O. 
27. Rev. Oscar M,. Ziegler, St. Fran- 
Cie, We isnccnsscackecverccensadace 
27. Sr. M. Celestine, Rochester, Minn. 
27. wan M. Geraldine, Oakland, 
CAL, 2cacsacvinecneksdiedsahen seuss 
27. Srs. of Charity, B. V. M., Chi- 
SS eee 
27. Srs. of St. Francis artford 
CUR BPixccckpacdcccswunendaduase 
2%. my Jno. G. Beane, Pittsburgh 
My kdusucccnacenucens«ieakercéuede 
7, Rev. Peter Schnetzer, San An- 
TON,  ROMUMn caver cuncdarcacactacs 
28. St. John’s School, Canton, O..... 
28. Srs. of the Imme. Heart, Phila- 
CS Sa Rae ater 
29. St. Francis Xav. College, New 
Meee Cle © piv acsccvisucasanccsyns 
29. Academy of Our Lady, S. H., 
WORN: Rilaziccdcendecncasescatens 
29. Mother Matilda, Columbus, O.... 
29. Ursuline Sisters, Tiffin, O........ 
=. Se. M. Etienne, Lake Linden, 
DENG vdusdecicxaxntadcavecsianes 
29. Srs. of Charity, Dorchester, Mass. 
29. Srs. of Holy Names, Oakland, 
29 Srs. of St. Francis, Glen Riddle, 
29. Rev. John J. Ward, Philadelphia 
Ee ad San tanautiee cxnasedanancetaered 
June, 1912. 
1. ee ies C. Crowley, New York 
1. Holy Angels Academy, Jonesboro, 
Aiba ndunacsseudareuciidancscatends 
1. Rev. Jas. T. O’Reilly, Lawrence, 
DEMO. <covccturusnnsacedsscusassnen 
1. Sacred Heart Convent, Baltimore, 
WAGE, oivendddgadueiadaususaddaseaws 
1. Sr. M. Angelina, C. S. A., Fond 
CU Be, WHS ivinvecadnacounccwsce 
1. Dominican Sisters W Lynn, 
PRM ccc scbapcceunaninsakecakeade 
1. Sr. Lowise, Aurora, Iil..........- 
1. Sr. M. Leo, O. S. F., Winona, 
IN. Acanronteabansceesumenannees 
1. Sr. Adelaide, O. S. F., Winona 
SE, cnnccddeduneuscesssaeensaness 
1. Srs. of Mt. Precious Blood, O’- 
PR Btekcddicsuccccnaceaneawe 
1. Srs. of St. Francis, Memphis, 
MiG . casdasumpancscngsasaculatee 
1. College of the Immc. Conception, 
Oconomowoc, WisS......ccccsesecs 
1. Dominican Sisters, San Jose, Cal. 
1. Rev. A. Krams, Wyandotte, Mich. 
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ev. Jas. J. O’Brien, Somer- 
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PirrspurGH, Pa., June 25, 1912. 

The ninth annual meeting of the Cathc..¢ Educational Associa- 
tion was held at Pittsburgh, Pa., June 24-27, 1912. The dele- 
gates arrived on Monday and were tendered a reception that 
evening in the parlors of the Schenley Hotel. Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Canevin was present and gave a cordial welcome to the delegates. 

The solemn high Mass on Tuesday morning was celebrated in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral by Rt. Rev. Monsignor Shahan, rector of 
the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. The music of the 
Mass was the Gregorian chant, and was rendered by the 
Cathedral choir under the direction of Mr. Joseph Otten. At 
the conclusion of the services Rt. Rev. Bishop Canevin ad- 
dressed the delegates on the subject, “Religion First m Catholic 
Schools.” 


SERMON OF RT. REV. REGIS F. CANEVIN, D. D. 


Beware lest any man cheat you by philosophy and vain de- 
ceit ; according to the tradition of men, according to the elements 
of the world, and not according to Christ.’”-—Colossians ii. 8. 
Representatives of the Catholic Educational Association: The 
diocese of Pittsburgh bids you a hearty welcome, and thanks you 
for coming here with your convention. In this grim and rugged 
industrial center of the mills and mines of Western Pennsyl- 
vania you will receive a cordial welcome from the generous and 
hospitable people of all classes and creeds. Nowhere will those 
who differ from us in belief be found more interested in a con- 
vention which brings together the representatives of every de- 
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partment of Catholic schools from the pfimary to thé university, 
or better disposed to learn from authoritative sources, and judge 
with fairness the reasons why Catholics build and maintain 
their own schools, and the principles which differentiate Catholic 
schools and Catholic education from systems which attempt to 
compromise with every sect, and endeavor to accommodate them- 
selves alike to belief and unbelief. In Pittsburgh the delegates 
will find gratifying evidences of progress and activity in Catho- 
lic schools, 

On every hand are Catholic churches, schools and institutions 
of charity which testify to the zeal and energy of our people in 
the cause of religion and education. In this city, with a Catho- 
lic population of 180,000, there are seventy-four Catholic 
churches, fifty-seven parish schools with nearly twenty-four 
thousand pupils enrolled; that is, more than one-fourth of the 
school children of the city of Pittsburgh are in Catholic schools 
and before this decade ends, when all our parishes have their 
own schools, over thirty per cent. of the children of this city will 
be educated in Catholic schools. There are 48,905 pupils in the 
Catholic schools of the diocese. What is being done in Pitts- 
burgh is being done in other dioceses. Surely and steadily is 
the system of religious schools represented by this convention 
being built up and perfected in every part of the United States. 

The great question of our day is the question of education. 
Education forms men and nations, and that system of education 
is best which gives man the true ideal or conception of his rela- 
tions to God, to society and to the world around him. True edu- 
cation is the full development and the right guidance of man in 
the way of duty to his last end. The Catholic Church declares 
that to educate man as man is to draw forth, cultivate, train and 
direct all the powers and faculties that God has given him. It 
prepares man to seek knowledge from the lowest order to the 
highest truths on earth and to contemplate infinite wisdom and 
goodness in heaven. It fits man for the battle of life by mould- 
ing him to God’s service in this world and in the next. Hence 
the instruction or development of the intelligence or intellect is 
not the whole end of education. To be complete it must draw 
out, form, cultivate and strengthen all the powers and facul- 
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ties of man and train Ifim to use these noble endowments for 
the highest purposes of life. 

Education, to be worthy of the name, trains the faculties of 
the intellect to grasp and contemplate the truth; it trains and 
disposes the affections of the heart to desire and cling to the 
beautiful and the good. It restrains and purifies the passions; 
it teaches the will to yield to reason and obey the dictates of 
conscience in doing right and avoiding wrong. The unequal 
development of man is not education. No process that does 
not take into account the present and the future, the temporal 
and the eternal, can claim to be philosophical, complete or de- 
sirable. The whole man, the image of God, the immortal being 
with dread responsibility, is to be formed, strengthened and per- 
fected, body and soul, mind and will, heart and conscience. 

The American people are awakening to the fact that some- 
thing more than mere utilitarian knowledge is needed to build up 
a just, moral character in man and lay a solid moral foundation 
for good citizenship in this nation. 

The Catholic Church, guided by superhuman wisdom and the 
experience of long centuries, declares that mere intellectual in- 
struction will not prevent crime, make men honest and chaste, or 
insure the sanctity of the home or the security of the State. If 
there is a duty of self-restraint, or an ethical duty of any kind 
to be done, there must be back of it a religious truth to be 
learned, so that morality in action and truth in religion are in- 
separable. Without religion there is no such thing as_ fixed 
principles of morality. Ignore religion and the power that sus- 
tains and the authority that sanctions all laws of human conduct 
are wanting. To exclude religion from education is to exclude 
morality. Morality not only means duty but it also means ob- 
ligation. It points out our duty and tells us the reason why we 
should do our duty. The reason why we are bound to be moral 
at all, or why some actions are to be designated as good ani 
some as bad, cannot be determined or taught without religion. 
Moral duty is a law which binds the conscience, and the source 
and sanction of that law is God. There is then no morality or 
obligation to obey conscience without religion which teaches us 
the existence and revelation of God and the obedience which we 
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owe to our Supreme Lawgiver and Judge. In other words, 
“morality needs a divine sanction and the obligation enforcing 
it must come from God.” Knowledge is one thing, virtue is 
another. Education without religion may make a professor of 
mathematics or chemistry, it cannot make the Christian. “Quarry 
the granite rock with razors or moor the vessel with a thread 
of silk; then may you hope with such keen and delicate instru- 
ments as human knowledge and human reason to contend against 
those giants, the passions and the pride of man.” 

An education which does not bring man nearer to God is a 
failure, and if, in any way, it leads him away from God and 
his everlasting destiny, it is a curse. “For the wisdom of the 
flesh is death; but the wisdom of the spirit is life and peace. 
Because the wisdom of the flesh is an enemy to God; for it 1s 
not subject to the law of God, neither can it be.” (Rom. viii. 
6,7.) Catholics hold that any system of public instruction that 
ignores religious training is defective, and while the Church 
claims no jurisdiction over outsiders, and does not interfere with 
them in the education of their children, she does claim a lawful 
right to exercise guidance and control over the education of her 
own members whom she has to instruct in the truth, warn 
against error, and guide to salvation. The Christian child has 
a right to a Christian education. By baptism the child is in- 
corporated with the Church and made a member of the Chris- 
tian family. If he is to grow up in Christian faith and virtue, 
he must be taught from the dawn of reason to know his heav- 
enly Father and trained in all the religious duties and qualifi- 
cations that fit man to serve God and seize the everlasting in- 
heritance promised to those who walk in the way of the Lord’s 
commandments. “Now this is eternal life; that they may know 
Thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom Thou hast 
sent.” (St. John, xvii, 3.) Religious knowledge, therefore, is 
the first and principal science to be studied. 

Religious knowledge does not consist in simply learning the 
sacred name of the Infinite Being and a few verses from the 
Bible. Religious worship and service imply more than an hour 
of instruction once a week in the Sunday school. “Religion is 


not a study or an exercise to be restricted to a certain place or 
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a certain hour. It is a law and a faith, that ought to be felt 
everywhere.” Nor can religious instruction be left entirely to 
the home, for the children of careless and indifferent parents are 
neglected at home and rarely found in Sunday school. That 
thousands of American homes fail, and fail utterly as schools 
of religious instruction, is evident from the creedless and church- 
less millions and the increase of crime among natives of these 
United States. When home training is not altogether neglected, 
the burden of religious instruction is usually placed on the moth- 
er. The father seldom realizes his duty, and often the mother 
is not able, for many reasons, to devote the time and attention 
required for the proper instruction of children in religious truth 
and conduct, and the whole work and responsibility fall on the 
one hour or two given in the week to catechism in the church. 
One hundred and sixty-seven hours given to the things of this 
world and one hour to “seek the kingdom of God and His jus- 
tice.” Fifty-two hours in the year to learn the truths that count 
for eternity and eight thousand seven hundred and eight hours 
to learn and gather the things of time. 


No wonder that religion has so little part in the lives of mil- 
lions when it has so little share in their education. To exclude 
religion from the schools of a nation means to exclude religion 
from the life of the nation. We cannot gather grapes of thorns 
nor figs of thistles. A religious people can never spring from 
unreligious schools. The Catholic Church, sensible of its muis- 
sion to save souls in an agnostic and materialistic society, meets 
the conditions by employing the home as far as possible, the 
Sunday school, the sermon, and all the agencies of Sunday ser- 
vices; but she goes farther and gets down to the only fundament- 
al and adequate system of establishing parish schools, colleges 
and universities where, hand in hand with all secular sciences, 
the knowledge of God and of divine things is taught. 

Mr. Balfour, the late leader of the Conservative party in 
England, expressed admirably the conviction of Catholics: “I 
have always cherished the hope that our elementary State schools 
eventually would be so conducted as to secure to every child the 
kind of religious instruction his parents desire him to receive. 
This is the sole solution that appeals to me as strictly compati- 
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ble with our ideas of religious liberty, of parental responsibil- 
ity, and of the primordial necessity of religious training in chil- 
dren’s education. | hold it to be an evil, aye, the greatest of 
all evils, to permit children to be brought up in schools in which 
no provision is made for religious formation. And I solemnly 
express to-day my hope that England will never accept the re- 
sponsibility of public instruction without religion.” The exper- 
ience of wise governments is that loyalty and patriotism must 
be Lased upon religious faith. Unless we recognize in rulers, 
even when elected by the people, something more than mere 
delegates of the people, unless we see in them human instru- 
ments of an authority delegated from God Himself, reverence 
and loyal obedience to the State will not long endure. \Vhen 
the religious principle of reverential obedience to civil rulers be- 


cause they rule in God's name is gone, disloyalty, sedition and 


rebellion become legitimate whenever expedient, and with the 
disappearance of reverence for authority from civil and social 
life, it will also disappear from the family circle and from the 
schools. Parents and teachers will be regarded as adults whom 
ihe young heed because disobedience does not pay; without re- 
ligion the old idea of obedience as a moral virtue and as a duty 
to God’s own representative is devoid of power to bind the hu- 
man will. 

The Father of our country recognized this great truth, and 
in his farewell address to the American people spoke these 
inemorable words: 

“Whatever may be conceded to the influence of refined edu- 
cation on minds of peculiar structure, reason and experience 
both forbid us to expect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principles.” And again: “Of all the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to political prosperity, religion 
and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to sub- 
vert these great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props 
of the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, equally 
with the pious man ought to respect and cherish them. A vol- 
ume could not trace all their connections with public and private 
life. Let it simply be asked, where is the security for property, 
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for reputation, for life, if the sense of religiotis obligation de- 
sert the oaths, which are the instruments of investigation in 
courts of justice? And let us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained without religion.” 

If religion is to influence the community it must fashion the 
minds of the young. Children who are trained to pray, to go 
to church regularly, to respect the ministers and ceremonies of 
religion, to believe in God, to hear and obey the Church, can 
never escape altogether from the impressions and habits of such 
training. - But children who attend a school that has no_posi- 
tive religious character or color and no supernatural basis for 
moral teaching, naturally grow up indifferent to everything but 
the pleasures and profits of this world. The separation of creed 
and conduct, of definite religion and education in a school does 
not mean that the school is non-sectarian. It really means that 
the people are heavily taxed to support schools in favor of one 
class, and that privileged class are the agnostics. Because an 
unreligious system of education is satisfactory to an agnostic 


or an infidel is no reason why it should be accepted by a Catho- 
lic when he is free to build and support schools which his chil- 
dren may attend with quiet conscience and without peril to their 
faith. 


Our parish schools, animated by a laudable spirit of rivalry 
and strengthened by the opposition of bigotry which they arouse, 
are giving their pupils the best equipment for commercial, civic 
and domestic life by establishing the principles of religion as 
the foundation of justice, obedience to law, reverence for au- 
thority, loyalty and patriotism, for without spiritual righteous- 
ness the moral attributes of true citizenship and upright living 
are not to be found. The teachers in these schools are the most 
unselfish and devoted body of women and men in the teaching 
profession; teachers, as a rule, who have chosen to wear the 
religious garb and dedicate themselves to the arduous and ill- 
requited labor of Christian education solely for the love of God 
and the salvation of souls. Their work is truly apostolic and 
deserves our deepest gratitude. They are true church build- 
ers, for they contribute a large part to the growth and strength 
of the Church of Christ in this country. The Catholic school 
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system is Leing built up and maintained by sacrifices which our 
fellow citizens know little of —in many cases the sacrifices of 
hard working fathers and mothers who pay their proportionate 
share of taxes to support schools for the children of their neigh- 
bors, and also bear the burden of building and maintaining Cath- 
olic schools in order that with the best secular instruction their 
children may receive a complete Christian education, and that 
Christ’s truth and grace may be ingrained in their being as the 
guiding principles of their lives. While no useful branch of 
human knowledge is neglected and the standard of proficiency 
is up to the average of other schools, the pupil is constantly sur- 
rounded with all the safeguards and helps which religion af- 
fords. Everything that tends to chasten the senses and elevate 
the soul is made use of in the Catholic system of training the 
child. Sacramental graces, scriptural lessons of faith and piety, 
pictures of holy scenes and persons, sacred statues, prayers, sing- 
ing of hymns, all are constantly and largely mingled with every 
element of human education, that the heart may be formed as 
well as the mind, and that the will may be strengthened as well 
as the intellect in the soul of man. How much better are such 
schools for Catholics than schools in which every distinctive 
Catholic sentiment is suppressed, every Catholic prayer and 
practice prohibited, every Catholic doctrine rigidly excluded. For 
some reason we have not sufficiently resented the imputation 
that the Catholic school system is un-American, and that an un- 
religious school is distinctly American. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the truth. A system of public education which 
pleases secularists, skeptics, free thinkers and atheists, by ex- 
cluding definite Christian Doctrine, does not deserve the name 
American. The foundation stones of all Christian civilization 
are religious schools. Destroy the foundations and the structure 
falls. 

The first schools established on this Western hemisphere were 
Catholic schools to civilize and educate the Indians. At the 
promptings of the saintly Bishop Las Casas in 1516 Spain leg- 
islated for the establishment of schools and churches in every 
settlement of New Spain. As in the early civilization of every 
country in Europe, so in the first schools of the New World, 
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the teachers wore a religious garb, lifted up the sacred symbol 
of redemption above the roof and hung it on the walls of the 
school; the sign of the cross was made in the name of the 
Blessed Trinity; the names of Jesus and Mary were invoked, 
the spiritual power of the sacraments purified and strengthened, 
and the light, and life, and liberty, of Catholic truth and piety 
filled all hearts with peace and joy. The religious garb and em- 
blems of Christianity are not of yesterday. They were old and 
familiar in the schools of Europe before Columbus sailed from 
Palos on his voyage of discovery. They have an honorable his- 
tory if not a prescriptive claim of four hundred years of un- 
broken service in American schools, The oldest university on 
the Western hemisphere is the Catholic University of San Mar- 
cos in Lima, Peru, founded in 1551; fifty-six years before the 
English settlers landed in Jamestown, fifty-eight years before 
Hudson sailed into the Bay of New York, atid sixty-nine years 
before the Mayflower touched the shores of New England. Two 
years later, and seventy-three years before a university was 
proposed in New England, the Catholic University of Mexico 
was opened. Catholic schools were founded within the present 
limits of the United States in Florida and New Mexico before 
the year 1600. The oldest school in the thirteen original colo- 
nies was a denominational school established by the Reformed 
Dutch Church in 1633. The first Catholic school in the English 
colonies was begun at Newtown, Maryland, in 1640. Practical- 
ly all the schools established in the colonies prior to 1800, and 
down to the middle of the last century, the great majority of 
public schools were religious schools, in the sense that denomi- 
national and dogmatic religious doctrines were taught along with 
secular knowledge. Every religious body aimed to have its own 
school to instruct the pupils in the faith professed by their par- 
ents, and from these denominational schools the public school 
system, dominated by Protestant majorities, originated, and for 
years maintained that sectarian character which has played an 
important part in the rise and development of the Catholic 
school movement. 


The fruitlessness and inefficiency of a non-sectarian system 
of education and the spiritual dangers of schools from which al! 
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positive religious training was excluded in order to conciliate 
all and offend none soon became evident, and Catholics, even 
before the end of the eighteenth century, had decided to estab- 
lish religious schools in which children would be trained up in 
the knowledge and practice of their faith. This has always 
been the policy of the Church. Though small in number and 
poor in material resources, Catholics began with their first set- 
tlements in this country to establish parochial schools. They 
proceeded on the principle that the religious school was as nec- 
essary as the Church. After the Civil War, increased numbers 
and the wise direction of the Second and Third Plenary Coun- 
cils of Baltimore gave new inspiration, vigor and a more defi- 
nite shape and plan to that system of Christian education which 
is to-day the strength, security and glory of the Church in this 
country. How well that system is succeeding is evidenced by 
this assembly; a system now fairly started and comprising 
nearly thirty thousand teachers and 1,540,000 pupils. The sys- 
tem is now beginning the second period of its development. The 
rapid growth and expansion of the Church, the frequent forma- 
tion of new parishes and lack of means leave about one-half of 
the Catholic children in the United States without parish schools 
and the influence of religion in their education is corresponding- 
ly incomplete and impeded. The undenominational school is at 
its best only a second choice and far short of the Christian ideal 
to those whose faith is first, and wherever their numbers and 
means will permit Catholic parents are hastening to establish 
their own schools in which Catholic doctrines and Catholic de- 
votion in all fullness may be taught and inculcated as the ruling 
principles of life. 

You are here to deliberate under the guidance of the author- 
ity of the Church, how best to preserve inviolate the priceless 
heritage and traditions of Christian education which have come 
down to us through the ages of Chrisuanity, how, at all costs 
and all privations, to give their treasures of wisdom and virtue 
to the youth of our day, and hand them down, not broken or im- 
paired, but enhanced, to those who will come after us. This 


congress will not have met in vain if it advances our schools 
but one step farther towards a complete system of unity in 
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books, methods and curriculum, and brings about a closer rela- 
tion of the elementary schools to the high school, of the high 
school to the college, and of the college to the university. In all 
schools the science of religion must hold the place of honor, 
The course and method of religious teaching in our schools have 
not yet reached the term of complete development. While all 
realize that it is of supreme importance, some have been so 
eager to excel in secular studies that the culture of the spiritual 
man has not received its full measure of attention. Let us nev- 
er abridge the course of religious instruction in our schools in 
order to devote more time to other branches. Let us rather ex- 
tend the course of religious study and give the most careful 
training to fit teachers to impart this most vital of all portions 
of education. The stronger religion is in our schools the strong- 
er patriotism will be in the hearts of the people. Our country 
needs clever men and women, but it needs virtuous men and wo- 
men more; not agitators and demagogues brilliant and shallow, 
but citizens thoroughly learned in the principles of true knowl- 
edge and solidly grounded in the principles of true morality. 
Fear and love of God, reverence for law, obedience to author- 
ity, honesty, purity, respect for the rights of others, fairness and 
justice to all men, are the virtues that must be planted, nourished, 
developed and constantly strengthened in the human mind and 
heart, if the child is to be educated into a God-fearing and law- 
abiding citizen. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 25, II a. m. 


The opening session was held in Carnegie Music Hall. Prayer 
was said by Bishop Canevin, and in welcoming the members the 
President General, Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., said: 


Members of the Catholic Educational Association : 


It is at once a pleasure and an honor to welcome you to this 
annual meeting of our Association. It is, indeed, somewhat in 
the nature of an encouragement and a reward that we should 
meet together after a year of successful highly productive labor. 
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| salute you, apostles of Jesus Christ, messengers and 
heralds of His kingdom. You represent on the one hand over 
fifty thousand teaching Sisters, who devote their entire lives to 
caring spiritually and intellectually for the little ones of Jesus 
Christ, and on the other hand over twelve thousand priests and 
Brothers engaged in similar noble and glorious activities. It is 
indeed a wonderful work that is annually accomplished by the 
educational forces of the Catholic Church of the United States, 
an educational work unparalleled for extent and variety, un- 
paralleled also for the high character of the work and for its 
earnestness and efficiency. 


The figures that I have just mentioned are far from represent- 
ing the noble spirit of self-sacrifice of the loyal and generous 
parents, the farseeing and zealous Bishops and pastors, and the 
devoted teachers, who give themselves to this truly divine work. 


Nor have we given ourselves too soon nor with too much in- 
tensity to the work that lies before us, to the work of Catholic 
education in all its phases; for outside of the Catholic Church 
organized effort in favor of religious education has almost en- 
tirely disappeared. If we are to retain in our society the knowl- 
edge and the public worship of: God, the acceptance and the 
teaching of His revealed will, the observance of His command- 
ments, the immemorial habits and institutions of our religious 
life and civilization; it will be done through our system of 
Catholic education, or it will not be done at all, eventually. 
Hence there is truly no more important work than the work to 
which we are now addressing ourselves. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure, to declare open the ninth 
annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Association of the 
United States. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were approved as printed 
in the report of the Chicago convention.. 

The Secretary General, Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D., 
and the Treasurer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., 
presented summaries of their respective reports to the Executive 
Board. 
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It was moved and seconded that the President General be 
authorized to appoint a Committee on Nominations and a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions for the Association. The motion was 
carried. The following were named as members of the 
committees : 

Committee on Nominations: Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. 
Sp.; Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B.; Rev. Joseph F. Smith. The 
Committe was instructed to report at the meeting to be held at 
7:30 P. M., on Wednesday, June 26. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.; 
Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. 
C.; Rev. T. Brosnahan, S. J., Brother John Waldron, S. M. This 
Committee was instructed to report at the last meeting of the 
Association, to be held on Thursday, June 27. 

The announcement was made that a cablegram had been sent 
to the Holy Father, asking his blessing. 

The Secretary General stated that time did not permit the read- 
ing of all the letters that had been received in regard to the ninth 
annual meeting. The following letters were read: 


WasuHIncTon, D. C., JUNE 20, 1912. 


To the officers and members of the Catholic Educational 
Association: 

I have learned with the greatest of pleasure that on the 25th 
of the present month the Catholic Educational Association will 
hold its ninth annual meeting at Pittsburgh, Pa. The object of 
such an Association merits the highest approval of all well mean- 
ing people. In fact the future of the country—nay of all 
society—depends upon the education of our youths. Hence if 
the education imparted to the youths of the present generation be 
according to the wise and sound Christian and Catholic principles 
and morals, the men of the future generation will be Christian 
in conviction and in deed. 

I am aware of the very rich and abundant fruits already pro- 
duced by your Association, and I know your work has also 
merited the approval and benediction of the Holy Father, as 
also the benevolence of my illustrious predecessors. Very will- 
ingly do I unite my voice to theirs and congratulate you upon the 
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great good already effected, and I exhort you to continue in this 
work so well begun, and now promising so much future good. 

In union there is strength. And for this reason if all the 
members of the Association give themselves to the sublime work 
of the education of youths, united, under the guidance of the 
American hierarchy, the result will be such as is desired by all 
wise men. 

To you therefore and to all who will take part in this conven- 
tion I send my best wishes and special blessing. I am, 


Yours sincerely in Christ, 
{JOHN BONZANO, 
Apostolic Delegate. 


New ORLEANS, LA., JUNE 17, 1912. 


Rev. Francis W. Howarp, LL. D., Secretary General The 
Catholic Educational Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. DEAR FatHeR Howarp: Foreseeing that I shall be un- 
able to attend the approaching convention of The Catholic Edu- 
cational Association which is to be held this year in the city 
of Pittsburgh, I take this means to express my deep interest in 
its work and to extend to those who will take an active part in its 
proceedings, my sincerest and most heartfelt wishes for the most 
perfect harmony in their deliberations and for the achievement 
of a success greater than that of any preceding convention, 

[ am happy to learn from you that the meetings held prepara- 
tory to it give promise that the coming convention will be a 
memorable one in the history of the Association. God grant it 
may be so in the best and highest sense, for the whole body of 
Catholic teachers in the United States have come to look to The 
Catholic Educational Association for safe and authoritative 
guidance and direction, as well as for the needed inspiration and 
enthusiasm in the carrying on of their great and responsible 
work. May, then, every one in that convention realize the in- 
creased responsibility that now lies upon him and may he give 
the best that is in his mind and in his heart for the advancement 
of the cause that commands the liveliest interest of every true 
Catholic to-day—Catholic education. 
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With best wishes to you and blessing you for your noble and 
untiring efforts in the cause to which you are so devoted, I am, 
Very faithfully yours in Christ, 
yJaMes H. BLenk, 
Archbishop of New Orleans. 


Sr. Louis, JUNE 18, 1912. 
Rev.. FrRANcis W. Howarp, LL. D., Secretary.General Catholic 
Educational Association, Columbus, Ohio. 

My Dear Faruer: I fear that I will not be able to attend the 
Catholic Educational Association meeting this year. I assure 
you, though, that [ am with you in all devotion for the good oi 
the cause. I feel certain that the forthcoming meeting at Pitts- 
burgh will be the most successful yet held, and at the same time, 
that it will be the forerunner to even more successful ones in 
the future. 

Of course, the diocese will be represented. 

Sincerely yours, 
tJoHn J. GLENNON, 
Archbishop of St. Louis. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., JUNE 17, 1912. 

My Dear FAtHrer Howarp: I consider the Association to be 
a veritable central power plant for the wider and stronger de- 
velopment of the grand Catholic educational system in the United 
States. By its powerful influence and its systematic and har- 
monious concentration of the Catholic educational forces, it will 
bring us nearer, from year to year, to that most desirable uni- 
formity of educational aims, methods and means which will lead 
to more gratifying results and successes in our Catholic schools 
and colleges all through the land. Your Association has assuredly 
accomplished much good in the comparatively short time of its 
existence. But a great deal more is yet required of the educa- 
tional mission of the Church in our country to win the triumph 
towards which the tremendous opportunities before us seem to 
point. This, however, demands first of all the hearty cooperation 
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of the educated clergy and laity. There is positively no reason 
at all why membership in the Catholic Educational Association 
should be confined to persons actually engaged in educational 
work. Yet, I fear such is a very general notion which ought to 
he corrected. I would like to see the Catholic educated laity very 
largely and numerously represented at the convention of the 
Catholic Educational Association. A wider awakening of a real 
and deep interest in the advance and progress of Catholic educa- 
tion is the first condition towards a larger and stronger combina- 
tion of our educational forces and means. 

That God may bless the Catholic Educational Association, its 
members and leaders, is my ardent prayer. 

With best wishes, yours very sincerely, 
+S. G. Messmer, 
Archbishop of Milwaukee. 


Norwoop, OHI0, JUNE 22, 1912. 
Rev. Francis W. Howarp, LL. D., Columbus, Ohio. 

Rev. Dear Doctor: I sincerely hope that the attendance on 
the part of our educators and those interested in Catholic educa- 
tion will go far beyond expectations, and that in all the delibera- 
tions of the convention there will be shown a true manifestation 
of the spirit of harmony and a disposition by all to do all in 
their power to further the interest of Catholic education in this 
country. 

Hoping that this convention will be the most successful held so 
far, and asking the Giver of all gifts to bless those who attend 
and guide them in their deliberations, I am, 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 
HENRY MOELLER, 
Archbishop of Cincinnatt. 


CHIcaco, JUNE 25, 1912. 
Rev. F. W. Howarp, Secretary General Catholic Educational 
Association, Columbus, Ohio. 
My Dear FATHER Howarp: I regret that I cannot attend 
the annual convention of the Catholic Educational Association 
this year. I hope it will be, in every sense, successful, 
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1 rejoice at the progress which the Association has made, and 
the good which it is doing for the cause of Catholic education. 
It has my best wishes and prayers, and I will ever give it all 
the encouragement in my power. 

I trust that the intelligent, tactful and indefatigable efforts of 
its officers will meet with continued cooperation and approbation 
from all friends of right education. 


Yours truly in Christ, 
7J. E. Quictey, 
Archbishop of Chicago. 


SEMINARY OF St. CHARLES BORROMEO, 
OVERBROOK, PA., JUNE 18, 1912. 
Rev. Francis W. Howarp, LL. D., Columbus, Ohio. 

Dear Rev. Farner: I assure you that I will be deeply inter- 
ested in the work of this convention as I have been in those of 
the past. For although I have not had the opportunity to be 
present, I have, nevertheless, carefully read the reports of your 
proceedings and have noticed the importance and powerful in- 
fluence of the Association on the great question of education. 
This question and the problems which it involves become more 
pertinent from day to day, and the needs for sane and stable 
systematic direction and development demand the wise considera- 
tion of experienced and right thinking educators. I am convince.| 
that your meetings assemble the very best, the tried and true 
students of this important subject and that your deliberations will 
bring forth results which will have a vast influence for good on 
the entire system of education from the elementary to the uni- 
versity courses. 

Though I will not be with you in person, I will be in spirit 
and I will pray God to bless your work and to give it an abundant 
fruitage for the preservation and promotion of a cause so dear to 
all of us. 

Iaithfully yours in Christ, 

+E. F. PRENDERGAST, 

Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
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A paper on “The Family, the State and the School,” written 
by the Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D. D., pastor of St. Anthony’s 
church, Oakland, California, was read by Rev. Thomas Bryson. 
After a brief discussion by Rev. T. Brosnahan, S. J., prayer was 
said and the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 7:30 P. M. 

A general meeting of the Association was held in the Lecture 
Hall at 7:30 P. M. Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D., Secretary 
General, called the meeting to order and said prayer. Rev. 
Joseph F. Smith acted as Secretary. The Committee on Nomi- 
nations presented the following names: for President General, 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. J. Shahan, D. D.; for Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, Very Rev. Jas. A. Burns, C..S. C., Very Rev. H. T. Drum- 
goole, LL. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, D. D.; for Treas- 
urer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D. Other nominations 
were called for. On motion, duly seconded, the nominations 
were closed. The names offered by the Committee were pre- 
sented separately, and in each case the secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot of the Association for the nominee, and this 
being done, all those named by the Committee were declared the 
officers of the Association for the ensuing year. 

The chairman appointed Rt. Rev. Msgr. Connolly, Very Rev. 
Father Stehle and Rev. Father Dowling, a committee to escort 
Msgr. Shahan to the chair. 

Monsignor Shahan thanked the members for the honor of his 
election, and after a brief address the meeting adjourned to take 
part in the proceedings of the College meeting. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 
Tuursbay, JUNE 27, 11:30 A. M. 
The final meeting of the Association was held in Carnegie 
Music Hall. Prayer was said by Bishop Canevin, 
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The Secretary General announced that the following members 
had been elected by the Departments to the Executive Board: 
From the College Department—Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. 5. A, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Jas. J. Dean, O. S. A., Villanova, Pa.; Very 
Rev. David W. Hearn, S. J., New York City; the Seminary 
Department— Very Rev. H. T. Drumgoole, LL. D., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D., Baltimore, \d.; 
Very Rev. E. J. Walsh, C. M., Niagara University, N. Y: the 
Parish School Department—Rev. Joseph F. Smith, Rev. Hugh 
Boyle, Brother John Waldron, S. M. 

To supply an omission of the previous meeting, Rev. I. \. 
Howard presented the name of His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, 
for Honorary President of the Association, and it was received 
with a unanimous vote. 

Very Rev. H. T. Drumgoole stated that he had been elected 
president of the Seminary Department and on this account offered 
his resignation as second Vice President of the Association. ‘The 
resignation was accepted. Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., was 
nominated by Rev. H. T. Drumgoole as second Vice President of 
the Association, and was duly elected to the office. 

The following telegram was received from Mr, P. P, Claxton, 
United States Commissioner of Education : 


President Catholic Educational Association, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 


As Commissioner of Education of the United States, I send 
greetings to the Catholic Educational Association now in session 
at Pittsburgh and give assurance of interest in its great work. 
Democratic government and the welfare of the people depend on 
universal education. To assist in the attainment of this, the Na- 
tional Bureau of Education was established. It is, therefore, the 
servant of all who are willing to forward this end, and seeks to 
help all in whatever way it may. I trust your session has been 
both pleasant and profitable. 


Rev. M. P. Dow tne, S. J.: It is a subject of regret to me, as 
it is to all of us, that one familiar voice has not been heard, al- 
though its possessor has been with us for several days, I might 
say, almost incognito. I can recall the very early days of this 
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movement when it was merely a College Association. We had 
good papers, but it was almost an impossibility for our pre- 
siding officer to entice any one to discuss them. I often asked 
myself then, why we did not express ourselves on these subjects. 
Was it because we had any distrust of each other? I believe it 
was because we did not know each other. We did not know 
whether any or many would agree with us in our ideas, and so 
with this feeling of uncertainty no one seemed to be willing to 
discuss delicate questions. 

bishop O’Connell came to us at the critical time when we were 
beginning to know each other better. 1 do not know whether he 
would look upon it as a compliment to say that he was a diplomat, 
and therefore I shall not call him such, but he was forceful and 
he was sympathetic. He inspired a confidence among all the 
members, and soon we found ourselves looking each other full in 
the face without feeling that anyone had sinister cesigns against 
us. We soon began to feel confidence in ourselves and in others. 
Bishop O'Connell found that there were misunderstandings as tu 
the purpose of this new Association. He knew that some seemed 
to think that we had gathered together as a legislative body, but 
he soon dispelled that idea, and insisted that the Association was 
nothing more than an open forum, a purely voluntary society 
with no affiliations and without any pretense of power to enact 
laws or impose regulations of any kind. We got together for 
the purpose of exchanging views and of profiting by each other’s 
“leas. Ideas were put forth, and if they could bear the light they 
were freely accepted by all, and if they could not, they went the 
way of all other worthless ideas. 

Bishop O'Connell did much to hold the Departments of this 
Association together by his enthusiasm and by having every one 
for his friend. It is largely due to him that this Association has 
reached its present standing and position of influence, and for this 


reason | believe the .\ssociation would not be doing justice to 
itself and certainly not to an earnest worker in the cause of 
Catholic education if we did not, on this occasion of his first 
Visit to us after leaving office, give some expression of our ap- 
preciation of the services of Bishop O’Connell. I regret that 
he is not here, but I would like to have on record this fact that 
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he has done yeoman work for this Association. We hope he will 
continue the interest he has always shown, and we wish him to 
know that those who appreciate earnest effort and enthusiasm 
appreciate him. (Applause). 


RESOLUTIONS 
The following resolutions were read by Rev. James J. Dean, 
O. S. A., and were unanimously adopted : 


RESOLUTIONS OF THANKS 


The Catholic Educational Association in its ninth annual 
convention assembled, desires to express its appreciation of the 
efforts of all those who have labored so earnestly to make this 
meeting a success. 

We wish to thank in the first place the Rt. Rev. Regis Cane- 
vin, Bishop of Pittsburgh, for his cordial reception to our dele- 
gates and for his substantial interest in our proceedings. 

We tender our thanks likewise to the Apostolic Delegate 
and to all the members of the hierarchy who have honored us 
by their presence or have encouraged our efforts by their words 
of approval. 

We thank in an especial manner the Rt. Rev. Dennis J. 
O’Connell, former President General of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, for his continued interest in our work. 

We tender our particular thanks to the Bishop, the clergy 
and the local committees of this diocese for their generous pro- 
vision of facilities for the meeting of this Association. 

We are especially grateful to the Catholic press and to the 
press of the city of Pittsburgh for their cooperation in bring- 
ing the work of this Convention to the attention of the general 
public. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


Wuereas, Taxation for professedly educational purposes 
is steadily increasing, due to the persistent tendency of the mod- 
ern State to transgress its proper sphere, be it resolved that 
though the State has clear and indisputable rights in respect to 
education, it should limit its activities to the province defined 
for it by reason and justice, thus reverencing and protecting the 
rights of child and parent. 

Wuereas, Equal rights of civic opportunity demand that 
admission into all educational institutions maintained in whole 
or in part by public funds shall be open to all citizens, be it re- 
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sulved that admission to such institutions should be determined 
solely by the scholastic fitness of the applicant. 

WHEREAS, The continued success of our Catholic educa- 
tional system depends upon the character and the religious zeal 
of our teaching body, be it resolved that this Association urge 
upon the clergy and the teachers in our Catholic schools the need 
of fostering vocations. 

Wuereas, The necessity for a well grounded morality in 
education is a principle for which the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation stands, be it resolved that we cordially approve the 
efforts of all who are contending for this principle in the educa- 
tion of the young. 

WHEREAS, The continued success of this Association and 
the further progress of Catholic education depend upon the 
harmonious and the cordial relations between pastors and heads 
of Catholic colleges, be it resolved that it is the sense of this 
convention that all efforts which further this active cooperation 
merit unqualified commendation. 

Be it resolved, That the principles and training provided by 
a study of the philosophy so highly commended by Leo XIII. 
and Pius X., are of the utmost importance to Catholic youth who 
are to enter the professions or who are by their position likely 
to be men of prominence and influence in the community. 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL: We have with us in this session 
two of the members of the hierarchy, who have been present 
throughout this convention. It would be a very great pleasure 
to hear a word or two from them. 

Rr. Rev. JAMes J. HartLey, D. D.: I wish to say that dur- 
ing the two or three days I have been here attending the various 
sessions of the Catholic Educational Association, I have found 
the warmest kind of spirit and truest kind of devotion existing 
amongst our Catholic educators, You are coming together in 
this body year after year in defence of one of the greatest mis- 
sions that the Church has to perform in this world. Our Lord 
gave you this mission. It is true that He appointed His Apostles 
to guide and direct, to interpret and to preach. The Bishop can- 
not do all. You have to help him, and the way the Catholic 
educators have been helping the Bishops in the United States 
places the Catholic Church here to-day in the foremost position 
in the countries of the modern world. Nowhere is Catholicity 
so strong, nowhere is Catholic education defended so vigorously 
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and carried on so successfully as it is in the parish schools, the col- 
leges and the seminaries of the United States. 

Yesterday | heard a paper read in which were said some things 
I have often thought about. There are a few people, you know, 
who think that the Catholic college and the parish school are 
not up to the times and are not up-to-date. I want to say to you, 
my dear friends, and I know that you all feel the same way, 
that the Catholic parish school in the United States is good 
enough for anybody; it is good enough for the child of a king. 
We do not pretend to teach everything in our schools and col- 
leges, but we aim to teach well what we do teach; and we teach 
everything that is necessary to make a good man and a good 
woman. We aim to build character, and that is what the world 
stands on, and that is what the United States needs particularly 
in these days of disturbance. As long as the Catholic parish 
school, the high school and the college, and most important of 
all, the Catholic seminary, can band together like brothers, the 
United States will have strong defenders for truth, for jus- 
tice and morality. 

PRESIDENT GENERAL: We would be very much pleased to 
hear a few words from Bishop Schrembs. 

Rt. Rev. JoseEpH ScurEMss, D. D.: As I come to the meet- 
ings of the National Catholic Educational Association year after 
year, the one thing that strikes me about it is this: I think it 
is a monumental presentation to the American Commonwealth 
of the wonderful system of Catholic education. We have had our 
parish schools, we have had our colleges, our universities, for 
years back. The eyes of the community, Catholic as well as 
non-Catholic, were at times directed to this or to that particular 
educational agency within the Catholic Church; but it was left 
to the Catholic Educational Association to gather this vast 
body of units, bring them together and present them as a grand 
and monumental system of Catholic education built up by the 
generous sacrifices for conscience sake and by the heart’s truest 
and holiest love of Catholics throughout the United States for 
the perpetuation of their holy faith among their children, Arch- 
bishop Spalding some years ago, in an article written for the 
public press, did not hesitate to declare that he considered the 
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Catholic educational system of these United States as fhe 
greatest religious fact of the nineteenth century; and so it is; 
and it gets its concrete presentation as a whole through the meet- 
ings of the Catholic Educational Association. The non-Catholic 
world around us cannot help but be struck by the spirit that un- 
derlies this entire system, the bedrock foundation of it all, upon 
which it rests, which is religion, and while the powers of evil are 
doing their utmost to banish religion from the world and to get 
it out of the eyes of the people, to do away with it once and 
for all, it is just exactly your Association, representing this 
grand system of religious education, that is doing more than 
any other agency to keep it before the public mind and make the 
people realize that religion alone is going to be the safeguard 
and hope of the future. 

THE PRESIDENT GENERAL: We now bring to a close the 
ninth annual meeting of our Association. I think all will agree 
with me that it is in every way the equal of any earlier meet- 
ing, and also that it is the highwater mark of our achievement 
in respect to deliberative action concerning the school and col- 


lege and works of Catholic education in general. The papers 
read have been adimirable for character, and they have been 


numerous; and together with the discussions they represent a 
great deal of learning and logical counsel. Our thanks are in a 
very particular manner due to Bishop Canevin; first, for the 
warm and hearty welcome that he gave us a year ago when we 
were invited to make Pittsburgh the place of our deliberations 
for this meeting. Then for the constant attention, and devotion, 
and generosity, which he has himself given to the work of or- 
ganization, and the warm, hospitable reception which we have 
received on all sides in his episcopal city. We may go far and 
wide in our travels, but you will all agree that it is impossible 
for us to be more hospitably treated than by Bishop Canevin 
and his devoted clergy. We also have to express, for their kindly, 
consoling and encouraging presence, a debt of gratitude to the 
members of the hierarchy—to Bishop Garvey, of Altoona, 
Bishop Hartley, Bishop Schrembs and Bishop O'Connell of Rich- 
mond. In this respect, it gives me great pleasure to assure . 
Father Dowling that no words could be sweeter to the members 
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of the Association in general than the kindly words in which he 
laid before us the great merits of the Bishop of Richmond, with 
regard to this Association, and [ can assure him that they will 
be embodied in our minutes and conveyed to Rt. Rev. Bishop 
O'Connell. 

We all trust that during these days of mutual cooperation 
and counsel, we have furthered the cause of religious educa- 
tion. Truly, from year to year it seems more and more clear 
that it will largely depend on the Catholic Church in the United 
States whether or not the morality of our citizenship is to be 
kept at the high degree which it once attained in the past, or 
whether we are to move from decade to decade to an ever-in- 
creasing moral bankruptcy. 

This Association, which began in all modesty and humility 
some years ago, which was kept alive only by the devotion and 
good will of a small band of noble souls, has gradually proceeded, 
because its purpose was right, from one triumph to another un- 
til to-day it has become one of the acknowledged institutions of 
the Catholic Church. Its work is, therefore, assured as far as 
we see, so long as it remains in perfect harmony with the Church. 
So long as we are accepted as one of his works by the Bisho» 
of the diocese, there can be no doubt whatsoever of the future 
of the Catholic Educational Association, or of the great influence 


that it is called upon to exercise in the systematic spread of our 


Catholic education. Much still remains to be done. However, 
we do our work in time. We do our work as men and women. 
We do our work as friends, fellows, brothers, who have to cor- 
rect errors and mistakes. 

I cannot close this meeting without asking Bishop Canevin to 
kindly say to us a few last words of advice and encouragement, 
and to give us his blessing, so that in the year to come we may 
feel that we are truly working in the spirit of Christ, and go 
forth to new and greater triumphs in the cause of religious edu- 
cation. 

Rr. Rev. Reiés Canevin, D. D.: Whatever the pleasure ot 
the delegates to this convention may have been in coming to the 
city of Pittsburgh, in being here for a few days, I can assure 
you that the pleasure of the Bishop, priests, religious and 
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yeople of this diocese is much greater in extending such an As- 
sociation and such a body, representing the Catholic educators, 
a welcome and hospitality. We are deeply grateful to the As- 
sociation for having honored our city and our diocese with this 


great convention. We are deeply grateful to all those who have 
come here as delegates. If I may single out those to whom | 
am especially grateful, I would say the good Sisters. I might 
be expected to speak specially of the Bishops who have come, 
the Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers. They know how 
welcome they are. But it is the Sisters, after all, and the good 
Brothers, who are laying the foundation for the great edifice 
of Christian education which is slowly, steadily and surely ris- 
ing into a splendid structure of the Church in these United 
States. 

There is one feature of the work of the Educational Asso- 
ciation in which I am particularly interested, which has been 
brought up at this convention and at other conventions, and 
that is the curricula of studies and the relationship between the 
different departments. It seems to be somewhat difficult to ar- 
rive at a system of curricula that will be satisfactory to all, be- 
cause we are living in a vast country, and many have been partly 
educated in schools that had no curriculum and no system. | 
mean the schools outside of our Catholic system of education. 
But perhaps if we would look further back than the twentieth 
century or the nineteenth century we might find light. Would it 
be out of place for me to suggest that we might go back to the 
“Dark Ages” for a curriculum for Catholic education? I have 
noticed that when we become perplexed with great moral, and 
philosophic, and pedagogic problems, it is a great help to go back 
to the “Dark Ages,” and it is wonderful the amount of light they 
shed upon the problems. They seem to have had no difficulty 
about curriculum and curricula in those ages past. They went on 
simply teaching and producing saints; of course, those methods 
may not be adapted to our circumstances and our conditions, but 
the principles are there, bedrock principles, and all we need is the 
courage, simply to take them and build upon them and go for- 
ward with principles that are exclusively our own and that the 
world cannot claim, and that centuries cannot change or improve 
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much upon, There is need now because our parochial schouls 
are widening out into higher courses of study, of a system of 
high schools supplementing our parochial schools, and a system 
of high schools must inevitably come out of it, and they are 
surely coming. The problem of our high school is not nearly 
so perplexing now as was the problem of our parochial school 
thirty or forty years ago. Just as we have built up out of little 
beginnings the great system of our parochial schools, and then 
have jumped up into the colleges and universities, so this other 
system of high schools that will be coordinated in some way 
with them, will surely come. The present is the promise of the 
future, and the future is but waiting for this Association in the 
United States to give us a curriculum on which we can all agree, 
and with which we can be satisfied as a working rule. I feel 
certain that all who have the interests of Catholic education at 
heart will take up the curriculum coming out of the best though: 
of this Association, and will put it into practice, and there will 
be harmony and mutual relations between our lowest form of 
education and our highest. This Association has done a great 
work in the cause of Christian education in its furtherance an | 
in the promotion within our Catholic schools of the true Catho 
lic spirit; and I am sure, | am quite satisfied that the coming 
generation will have the benefit of this curriculum and the bene- 
fit of all that which the best friends of Christian education now 
desire and are striving for. 

I can only repeat that I appreciate truly and sincerely your 
coming and your presence here. | feel that you have done 
Pittsburgh a great favor and a lasting good by the encourage 
ment and the inspiration of your presence. Your work and 
your studies during the past few days have aroused in our 
hearts an enthusiasm and encouragement that we shall long re- 
member ; and I hope that it will not be many years until the As- 
sociation will return to the city of Pittsburgh, and share again 
our poor but sincere hospitality and welcome, and give us again 
the benefit of your counsel and of your prayers. 


3ishop Canevin gave his blessing and after singing a hymn 
the meeting adjourned. 





PROCEEDINGS 


PUBLIC MEETING 


A public meeting was held in Carnegie Music Hall, on 
Thursday evening, June 27, at 8 p. m. Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 
Suehr, V. G., presided. The hall was filled and the following 


progranl Was given: 


PROGRAM 


Organ Overture, Allegro Appassionata, 5th Sonata 
A. Guilmant 
Mr. Philip Bansbach 
Address, “Freedom of Education’”’...Hon. Ambrose B. Reid 
Judge of Common Pleas Court, Allegheny County, Pa. 


Chorus and Organ, “Tu es Petrus”...Canon Michael Haller 
Address, “The Work of the College in Forming Public 
Opinion” 
Very Reverend John Cavanaugh, C. S. C., President of 
Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
Chorus and Organ, “Oremus pro Pontifice Nostro” 
Singenberger 
Song, “America” Smith 
Chorus and Audience 


Mr. Joseph Otten, Conductor of Chorus 
Mr. Philip Bansbach, at the Organ 


The following cablegram was received from His Eminence, 
the Cardinal Secretary of State: 
“His Lordship, Dr. CANEVIN, Bishop of Pittsburgh: 

“The Holy Father, greatly pleased with the filial homage of 
ithe Catholic Educational Association, returns his thanks, and 
with all his heart grants to you, to the President, and to all the 
members of the society the Apostolic Blessing. 

“CARDINAL Merry DEL VAL.” 


FrANcIS W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 





PAPERS READ AT THE GENERAL MEETINGS 


THE FAMILY, THE STATE AND THE SCHOOL 


REV. PETER C, YORKE, D, D., PASTOR OF ST. ANTHONY’S CHUR Ei, 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


It is with great reluctance that I approach the consideration 
of this subject. In the first place, I remember the domestic con- 
troversy that raged some twenty years ago over its theoretical 
aspect, and I should be very sorry if any word of mine might 
lead to a revival of that unhappy dispute. In the second place, 
a consideration of the extrinsic and intrinsic principles that must 
determine our practical attitude towards present tendencies in 
volves questions that are very much in evidence at the moment, 
and it might appear to the captious that our discussion of them 
in this gathering is not without ulterior motives. In the third 
place, I must confess that I am not sufficiently conversant with 
the literature of the subject to offer you a learned paper, nor 
have I the opportunity now for that research which the impor- 
tance of the matter and the dignity of this assembly demani. 
At the same time I know your kindness will make allowance for 
my shortcomings, because I am writing, as it were, under obedi- 
ence, and because I do not intend to enter on the thorny road of 
rights and duties. We are, as Cleveland said, facing conditions, 
not theories, and my object is to give you a plain description of 
those conditions, to discover the causes that produce them, and 
finally to suggest the practical, matter-of-fact attitude we, as 
Catholics and Americans, should take toward the Family, the 
State and the School. 

I. THE CONDITIONS 


That our present conditions in the United States are very 


different from what they were twenty years ago, is evident to 
(60) 
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the most superficial observer. Indeed, it would be strange if 
they were not, for human conditions are always changing, not 
in America alone, but the world over. The very name we be- 
stow on our civil society, the State, is a witness to this truth. 
Its significance therefore lies not in the fact of the change, but 
in the direction of the change. Whither are we drifting? Or if 
we are pursuing a set course, by what stars do we sail? 

I think you will all agree with me that the general trend of 
public opinion in this country to-day is towards an exaltation of 
the idea of civil society, an enlargement of its powers, and a 
more frequent exercise of its activities —a process which, for 
the want of a better word, I will call the “magnification” of the 
State. By the “magnification” of the State I do not mean the 
natural political growth of the central power at the exnense of 
the local units which began at the first confederation and was 
made secure by the results of the Civil War; that is, I am not 
speaking of the growth of the National or Federal Government 
as against States’ Rights. I mean rather a change in the idea 
of the State itself, whether it be represented by the President 
at Washington or by the humblest trustee of a village school. 

It is especially significant that this ‘magnification’ of the 
State is looked upon, not as something exceptional, but as some- 
thing natural and normal. Just as we say, “Jnuter arma silent 
leges,’ so we know that there are abnormal conditions in which 
the State may undertake enterprises that in ordinary circum- 
stances it will leave to private initiative. In a famine or a flood, 
in a fire or an earthquake, in a plague or a panic, the State has 
to act, and to act quickly.. In such cases the individual withers 
and is lost in the general need. Moreover, in States that are 


composed of superior and inferior races or are made up of var- 


ious classes or strata of differing degrees of prosperity and cul- 
ture, usually the results of one or more military conquests, we 
expect to find a modern government in its just desire to benefit 
all classes of its citizens, adopting measures that savor of pa- 
ternalism. But here in America we are dealing. with a homogen- 
eous people that has enjoyed freedom for nearly a century and 
a half. We are dealing with a race which (neglecting the col- 
ored population) has had during that time a government the 
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most democratic that has ever existed. We are dealing with a 
country where one man is as good as another, and where popu- 
lar education has been worshipped as the palladium of popular 
liberty. We are dealing with a Constitution in which free 
thought and free speech have been maintained as in no other 
form of civil society. We are dealing with citizens whose fran- 
chises are of the broadest description and who sit in their curule 
chairs, not only as the kings the barbarian saw in the Roman 
Senate, but also as philosophers, the decision of whose wisdom 
is the court of last resort. Let the people rule, let the people 
decide, is the slogan under which our hosts are marching forth 
to war, and it is on this people, this assembly of rulers and 
judges, in a time of peace and prosperity, that the “magnifica- 
tion” of the State is invoked as the only cure for the multitu- 
dinous evils that afflict us. 

To describe adequately the process which I have called the 
“magnification” of the State would require a survey of all the 
departments of government and an examination of all the lines 
of national and local development. Such a survey would ex- 
ceed the limits of a paper, and is of course not to be thought 
of. I will therefore take one specimen of the process, a speci- 
men which | think will be of general interest to you as citi- 
zens, and of special interest to you as members of the teaching 
profession. I mean the “magnification” of the State in refer- 
ence to the Family and the School. There is not one of you, | 
am sure, that has not had forced upon him the actual and press- 
ing question of the increased cost of living. No words of mine 
could add to the discussions in the public press or describe the 
feelings of those who nowadays contemplate their monthly bills. 
So harrowing a subject is best left to silence. But we may ask, 
What is the cause of the. growing dearness of the necessities of 
life? No doubt, there are many causes. Some will fix on the 
tariff and some on the trusts. I notice very few call attention 
to an element that is certainly as important as tariff or trusts, 
namely, the rising rate in the expenditure of the public funds. 

The association of the words “publicans and sinners,” so strik- 
ing in the Raman period of Sacred History, is no longer in this 
country an idea “not understanded of the people.” The tax- 
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gatherer is abroad in the land with a vengeance. During the 


past ten years, in a district where there has been neither boom 
nor catastrophe, my parish taxes have risen from $287.00 to 
$573.00, an increment of a hundred per cent. What is the rea- 
son? The reason is that the city is spending more money. We 
want a monumental City Hall, and we must pay for it. We 
want modern fire houses, and we must pay for them. We want 
palatial public schools, and we must pay for them. The old 
Romans built their temples, and their palaces, and their theaters, 
from the plunder of the provinces; we build them from the 
plunder of ourselves. As is known to everybody, this increase 
in taxes has to be met ultimately by the consumer. When the 
landlord has to pay more on his property, he makes the tenant 
pay more on the rent. When the tenant has to pay more on 
the rent, he makes the purchaser pay more on the commodities 
he needs. The baker increases the cost of the loaf or lessens 
its size. The butcher announces that meat has gone up, and in 
the raise recoups himself for his tribute to the landlord. So, 
while it is not the only factor in the increased cost of living, 
still the increase of taxation caused by the lavish expenditure 
of public money is one which the student of economics cannot 
afford to neglect. 

Now, if the swollen rate of taxation were caused only by the 
installation of permanent improvements, there would be some 
hope of abatement as the bonds are redeemed. But, unfortu- 
nately, the annual expenses of civic administration are also ris- 
ing. This is especially true in public education. In California 
the cost of the public schools has climbed from a low proportion 
of the general expenditure until now it equals that of all the 
other departments put together. Of every hundred dollars 
raised by this State to pay its way, the State system of educa- 
tion absorbs fifty. And the end is not yet. There is now be- 
fore the people a free text-book proposition, the adoption of 
which will materially increase our burdens, for adopted it will 
be unless all the signs of the times are at fault. The steady rise 
of the school appropriation in proportion to the appropriation 
required to carry out the other functions of the State, is not due 
to expenditure for purely school purposes or for the betterment 
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of teachers’ salaries. lf such were the case, there would not 
be so much room for complaint, because there would be a natural 
limit in view. But the increase is caused by the development 
of new activities underiaken in connection with the schools 
proper, and to this development there appears to be no horizon. 
It is a form of the “magnification” of the State which costs 
money and multiplies with the fearsome fecundity of a microbe 
in a favorable culture medium. 


One needs not to be so very old to remember a time when the 
American common school was an agency for the diffusion of the 
elements of education. It taught the youth of the land how to 
read, write and figure, and was content if its graduates could per- 
form those operations with accuracy and facility. The college 
was frankly for such as sought a liberal education in order to 
pursue what are known as the learned professions. Now, how- 
ever, the common schools are so crammed with subjects that the 
mastery of the elements of education is a most uncommon 
achievement among its graduates. Between the college and the 
common school the high school has arisen, and at one end of its 
development it proclaims itself the University of the People, 
and at the other end it proposes to absorb two grades of the 
elementary course in order to produce that scholastic mermaid 
known as the intermediate school. In revenge the common school 
is reaching back to ravage the nursery; and the kindergarten 
dignifies with the name of scholastic education the processes of 
infantile alimentation, and the subconscious suggestion of som- 
nolence produced by the oscillatory movement of the cradle and 
the crooning of that pre-historic and catastrophical epic, “Rock- 
a-Bye, Baby, on the Tree Top.” The college is submerged in 
the university, which no longer demands of its alumni the dis- 
cipline of an organic course of instruction, but has become an 
immense intellectual department store offering information on 
every subject under the sun; and its customers wander from 
counter to counter inspecting and sampling the wares usually at 
their own sweet will. Moreover, the extension of the domain 
of knowledge or the search for new truth tends more and more 
to absorb university energies, so that the degree, formerly the 
hall mark of a university course satisfactorily absolved, has now 
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become the sign of matriculation into the postgraduate depart- 
ments, as if men were to be always learning and never arriving 
at the knowledge of the truth. 

Years ago, when the advocates of parental rights in the matter 
of education were arguing against the incipient encroachments 
of the State they prophesied that the processes then begun would 
infallibly lead to communism or socialism. They were laughed 
at for their pains. Such consequences might be feared in tie 
effete Latin nations of Europe, but the sturdy individualism of 
America could not be corrupted by free public schools. We 
have passed far beyond the forebodings of those timid Cas- 
sandras. Not only have we free schools, but free books, free 
lunch, free clothes and free transportation. Not universally as 
yet, but more and more widely adopted every day. In the 
schools the State inoculates the children against smallpox, in- 
sures them against toothache, examines them for eye strain, 
searches their inward parts for adenoids, and if their little in- 
teriors escape the State surgeon’s knife it is because the unfor- 
tunate infants are void and empty. Then there are trained 


nurses to inspect their food, to supervise their digestion, to feel 


their pulse, to test their sputum, to label their bugs. Nay, the 
commonest of domestic operations cannot escape the catholic 
care of the school board, and there is a maid to comb the chil- 
dren’s hair, to wash their faces, to clean their teeth, to pare their 
nails, to button their frocks and to tie their shoes. Formerly 
play was considered the very antithesis of school. Its natural 
spontaneity was contrasted with the artificial routine of the class- 
room. The old saw had it: “All work and no play makes Jack 
a dull boy.” But now the long hand of the all-compelling peda- 
gogue has reached out into the playground, not only during 
school time, but in the once inviolable hours after school. No 
longer may the youth of the nation gambol on the green, or play 
ball in the vacant lot, or even do chores for mother. They are 
herded into so-called playgrounds, tagged, measured, weighed 
and card-catalogued. All the natural spontaneity of play has dis- 
appeared. The children are automata, the corpora vilia for the 
experiments of scientists, whose researches have never been 
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equalled since Gulliver in his travels happened upon the philoso- 
phers of Laputa. With rings on their fingers and bells on their 
toes, pedometers on their ankles and resistance coils on their el- 
bows, they are put through the predigested motions that make 
the formal exercises of the gymnasium a torture to every nor- 
mal and healthy child. 

But that is not all. You remember the Old Man of the Sea 
in the veracious history of Sinbad the Sailor. The school, hav- 
ing once got on the neck of the community, bids fair to stay 
there forever. Having completely subdued the children, and 
having taught them that their time and their powers no longer 
belong to themselves or their parents, but to the State, as rep- 
resented by the school authorities, the latest development aims to 
hold them in tutelage all the days of their life. Lest you may 
think I am trying to raise a cheap laugh by indulging in bur- 
lesque, I hasten to quote my authority for what follows. In 
the Saturday Evening Post of June 1, 1912, you will find an ar- 
ticle entitled “The Discovery of the School House,” by Frederick 
C. Howe, in which is given a sympathetic synopsis of a con- 
ference held at Madison, Wisconsin, on the new uses of the 
public school. That conference was no mere convention of 
cranks, but was attended by such men as Governor Woodrow 
Wilson of New Jersey, Governor Stubbs of Kansas, Governor 
McGovern of Wisconsin, Senators Clapp and Pomerene, ani 
university presidents, editors, educators, architects, from all over 
the country. The general thesis to which all subscribed was that 
it is a mistake to restrict the use of the school house to the seven 
hours of the school day. It belongs to the people and should be 
at the disposal of the people. It is downright waste not to use 
it after school hours for all kinds of social and civic activities. 
The American public school house should be the expression of 
popular fervor, like the cathedrals of the Middle Ages; the cen- 
ter of popular life, like the Forum of ancient Rome. 


The new uses to which the schools are to be put are many 
and various, but they all have the common characteristic that 
they call for an immense expenditure of public money. In 
Rochester certain people, in order to avoid the waste of closed 
school houses, induced the Board of Education to appropriate 
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$5,000 to keep them open fourteen hours in the day, instead of 
seven, as if a man owning a $30 automobile duster should in- 
vest $3,000 in a car lest the $30 be unused. Chicago has spent 
$11,000,000 in the cause, and New York distributes annually 
$228,000 for school lectures and neighborhood: gatherings alone. 
In future the school house is to harbor a town meeting in per- 
petual session. Thither shall come the mayor, the councilmen, 
and even the majestic congressmen, to give an account of their 
stewardship. The dull scholastic atmosphere shall be brightene1 
by discussions on taxes, roads and candidates, and the stagnant 
air of authority made to vibrate to miniature cyclones of refer- 
endums and recalls. There, too, under the guidance of the 
beneficent pedagogue, the citizenry is to be organized for the 
overthrow of the wicked boss and the destruction of the politi- 
cal machine. One of the most pathetic sights of the conference 
was the look of pained astonishment that overspread the assem- 
bly as the beneficent pedagogue reported how the wicked boss 
aforesaid had smitten him hip and thigh and distributed his 
spoils. 

The school is to be not only an everlasting town meeting, but 
it is to be a never-fading village green with an eternal May pole. 
“Rings, bars, and tumbling mats’ oust the stiff and antiquated 
desks. “Boxing and wrestling matches” replace the caligraphic 
exercises at the blackboard. ‘Basket ball games’ teach an ac- 
curacy unknown to the multiplication table. In part return for 
its quarter of a million expenditure, a school official of New 
York “visited one of the schools last fall and found 300 young 
people dancing under wholesome surroundings.” 

Moreover, the school center is to be the church of the people 
—not a futile dogmatic church, but a modern church that brings 
results. Libraries, lectures, moving pictures, minstrel shows, 
music, ice cream and spelling bees — these are the seven sacra- 
ments of the new dispensation, and they work ec. opere operato. 
“Mr. Clarence A. Perry, engaged by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion of New York to make a study of school centers, says, af- 
ter an investigation of conditions in large cities: ‘The girl with- 
out a social center is the mother of the woman on the street.” ” 


Nay, more, the social center is the “one thing necessary” for, he 
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continues: “If the city has to choose between the schools and 
the play centers, it could, I believe, give up the schools more 
safely than it could go without the play centers.” Before their 
benign influence the “gangs of toughs” that infest our cities will 
disappear. Instances are given of how they have been meta- 
morphosed into ‘debating clubs,” to the great admiration of the 
merchants of the place. Surely, admiration in its original sense 
is the only feeling that could be aroused by the pale-livered doc- 
trine that the superabounding vitality of red-blooded youth could 
find sufficient outlet for its energies in “speaking pieces.” 

The new school house is to be the seat of a popular university. 
There is to be the natural habitat of the free lecturer. The win- 
ter before last 700 of the species were turned loose on the in- 
offensive people of New York City alone. If the lectures were 
anything like those evolved in this vicinity, I have a deep and 
abiding sympathy for the 5,400 audiences that attended them. 
My experience of such lectures is that, considered as a means ot 
education, their value is nil, and that considered as a form of 
entertainment their cost is exorbitant. And this university is 
never to let go its grip of the people until death doth them part. 
One of the apostles of the new discovery spoke of a “life-long 
university,’ and from the experience of Wisconsin was drawn 
the hope that “some day we shall be able to go to college all our 
lives — and without leaving our own ward or county.” Only a 
sublimated university professor could conceive the swmmum bo- 
num of human existence as going to school forever. 

It would tire your patience if I were to describe in detail all 
the proposals for using the school house. It is to be an Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, a Cooperative Store, a Town Hall, 
a People’s Club, a Theater, a Branch Library, a Public Employ- 
ment Bureau, a Health Office, a Dental Dispensary, a Headquar- 
ters for School Nurses, a Pure Milk Depot, an Art Gallery, a 
Voting Booth, a Concert Hall, a Billiard Room and a Restau- 
rant. I will sum up this description of our present conditions 
by quoting the closing paragraphs of the article referred to above. 
It is true that the whole program has nowhere been realized, 
but a real program it is, and if enthusiasm and sincerity can 
bring it into effect, its promote.s are rich in both qualities. Here 
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is Mr. Howe’s conclusion: “The school house is waiting for 
democracy — for the democracy that is fast finding its voice all 
over America. It will be the new town hall — the town hall that 
bred the spirit of the Revolution prior to the Battle of Lexing- 
ton. In the school house we shall breed the orators, statesmen 
and politicians of the future. From them will issue the musi- 
cian and the artist. Out of it a new drama will spring. The 
school house will make culture, education and companionship 
life-long things. In the revivified old red school house democ- 
racy has possibilities that no one has fully dreamed of. It will 
be democracy’s Acropolis! About it the life of the community 
will center as it centered about the Forum in ancient Rome.” 


II. THE CAUSES 


The foregoing rapid survey of actual conditions in American 
school life shows how great a hold the civic authority has ob- 
tained on the processes of education — how far the “magnifica- 
tion” of the State has advanced in this direction alone. The 
description of the proposed uses of the school house measures 
the extent to which the new thought hopes to go. In this lat- 
ter department there is much said about the people using the 
school house for this, that and the other purpose; there is noth- 
ing said about the manner in which they are to use it. After 
all, no matter how democratic the organization of a community 
may be, the people must act through officials. At the Madison 
conference no one seems to have thought of the number of 


hands necessary to do the many-sided work centered in the new 
school house. The janitor would be compelled to abdicate his 


ancient solitary reign, and every school center would be a min- 
iature State capitol and Washington combined. <A horde of offi- 
cials as industrious as the aphides on a rose bush would draw 
sustenance from the treasury of every school district. A band 
of experts would dominate the daily life of the people down to 
its minutest details. It would be a standing army before which 
the battalions of Germany would fade into insignificance; it 
would be a bureaucracy before which the multitudinous officials 
of France would hide their diminished heads. 
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Naturally the question arises at this point, how does it come to 
pass that people so individualistic as the Americans and so at- 
tached to personal liberty permit such interference with their 
elementary rights, and what is it that moves men of education 
and experience in public business to desire to push to such ex- 
tremes the “magnification” of the State? As in every other 
great movement affecting the national life, it is impossible to fix 
on one cause as an adequate explanation of all the phenomena. 
The forces behind the tendencies are for the most part obscure, 
or rather we are too close to them to appreciate their nature. 
There are, however, certain facts, some of universal occurrence 
and some peculiar to American conditions, which may throw 
light on the receptivity of the public to the new apostolate, while 
I am inclined to believe that the apostolate itself is motived by a 
false philosophy concerning the nature of the State and a false 
theory concerning the development of the human race. 

The first fact to which I would call your attention as explana- 
tory of the readiness of the people to barter their rights and 
liberties, is the desire to get something for nothing. This ap- 
petite is universal, and manifests itself in such familiar forms as 
the bargain sale, the trading stamp, the coupon and the pre- 
mium. Now you will find that it is practically impossible to con- 
vince the ordinary citizen, who is taxed only indirectly, that he 
pays, and pays dearly, for the education his children receive in 
the public schools. He is firmly convinced that he is getting 
something for nothing — that the State is giving his little ones 
a gratuitous gift out of its own resources. Hence, when it is 
proposed to extend the scope of the State’s generosity and to 
present the pupils with free text-books, he grows enthusiastic 


over the prospect of sharing more largely in the public benefi- 
cence, never thinking that the State has nothing except what it 
gets from the people, and that he is paying the piper without 
having the privilege of calling the tune. When the ordinary cit- 


izen is a property owner and a direct taxpayer, he argues in some 
such fashion as this: “I am paying taxes for the support of the 
public schools ; therefore it is economy for me to use them. The 
more use I make of them, the larger return I receive from my 
contribution to the State. In fact, I get back more than I pay, 
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especially if I can avail myself of free text-books, free lunch 
and free transportation. So far I am getting something for 
nothing.” But he does not realize the wear and tear on his 
taxes caused by the numerous middlemen who handle them from 
the time they leave his hands until they are brought back by his 
children, and particularly he does not realize that the time of his 
children’s schooling is only a short period of his taxpaying ex- 
istence — children come and children go, but taxes go on for- 
ever. 

Another fact of universal experience is human selfishness. It 
is not a pleasant trait to consider, but we must acknowledge the 
existence among men of the tendency to shift their burdens to 
other people’s shoulders. Those who have to do with institu- 
tions for the care of dependent children, the sick or the aged, 
know how ready certain persons are to turn their charges over 
to charity, public or private. A man, for instance, is left a wid- 


ower with a number of children. He is in good health, is earn- 
ing good wages, and promises the institution to pay for the rear- 


ing of his offspring. For a while he keeps his promise, but how 
often it happens that the payments become irregular and finally 
cease. He has married again, and moved away, and left his 
children to be cared for by the Church or State. Those of you 
who have had experience in orphan asylums know what meas- 
ures you are compelled to adopt in order to protect the rights of 
children whose parents abandon them to the institution in their 
helpless infancy, but who wish to reclaim them the minute they 
are able to earn a dollar. These, it is true, are extreme cases, 
but they bear witness to a widespread tendency to shift burdens 
to other shoulders. All I have seen of settlement work leads 
me to believe that, while beneficial in many respects, its great 
drawback lies in developing in the children the belief that they 
are entitled to something for nothing, and in emphasizing in the 
parents the tendency to allow other people to do for their young 
what they themselves are bound to do. Hence, if the public 
school undertakes the ordinary domestic operations I have de- 
scribed above — operations which naturally belong to the home 
and the parent — especially if it offers free nursing and free 
medical attendance, things which cost money, we will find peo- 
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ple ready enough to acquiesce, though deep down in their hearts 
they know they are sacrificing their self-respect and are pauper- 
izing themselves and their children 

There is in America a special cause predisposing us to State 
interference. It is the correlative of the Puritan passion for 
meddling in other people’s business. When the revolt of the six- 
teenth century separated the northern nations from the Church 
the organization of the new religions took two different paths. 
Protestantism is in its essence a protest against the separate nat- 
ures of Church and State. It denies the existence of two dis- 
tinct societies, each independent and supreme in its own sphere, 
and having between them charge of the destinies of mankind. 
In England and Germany the State absorbed the Church; in 
Geneva and Scotland the Church absorbed the State. New Eng- 
land was peopled by the spiritual children of Geneva and Scot- 
land. The Puritans believed that the State was merely a depart- 
ment of the Church and should be ruled despotically in the in- 
terests of the Church. Hence came, in the halcyon days of 
Massachusetts, the banishment of heretics, the clipping of 
Quakers’ ears, the persecution of witches and the minute and 
vexatious regulations known as the Blue Laws. Hence come, 
even in our own time, though the State has long since emanci- 
pated itself, the continuous ingerence of the preachers in civic 
affairs, the steady pressure of the churches on the public schools 
and especially the numerous political movements for regulating, 
antagonizing, suppressing everything in the heavens above, and 
the earth beneath, and the waters under the earth. Never was 
a nation so afflicted as this with crusades, armies, phalanxes, 
leagues, bands, movements, ribbons white, blue and red, pledges 
total, partial and for a while, reforms, abolitions, insurgencies, 
uplifts, fads, fancies and fanaticisms —all the spawn of the 
Puritan policy — 


“To compound for sins that theyre inclined to 
By damning those they have no mind to.” 


America is the native home of the patent medicine, and our 
patent medicine is designed, not only for the body, but also for 
the mind. Just as we believe in a cure-all for the ills of the 
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flesh, so we believe in a cure-all for the ills of the soul. When 
anything goes wrong with the body politic, our first thought is: 
Let us make a law; and we have enough of fool provisions on 
our statute books for legislating people into morality to furnish 
material for the collective hallucinations of a dozen insane asy- 
lums. 

During the nineteenth century the great sovereign, universal 
and efficacious American patent medicine was education. Edu- 
cation would not only deliver us from Popery, brass money and 
wooden shoes, but the three R’s were proclaimed as an infalli- 
ble specific for the elimination of crime and the production of 
good citizenship. Indeed, if we have the courage to sample the 
arguments for our public school system published sixty years 
ago, we shall find that they all taste of the soothing syrups whose 
alluring advertisements delighted our grandmothers. Moreover, 
as, when one bottle of the patent medicine does not cure, you are 
strongly recommended to try a second, and it is impressed upon 
you that to obtain results the treatment must be kept up, so, 
when the splendid results that were to come from the public 
schools did not materialize, the cry went forth for more public 
schools. Hence it has come to pass that in the welter of public 
opinion on matters scholastic there are only two things on which 
all agree, namely, that the schools have not produced the results 
predicted, and therefore it is necessary to spend more money 
upon them, to enlarge their scope, to multiply their activities, for 
this kind of a kingdom of heaven also suffereth violence, and we 
must bankrupt ourselves, if necessary, in order to bear it away. 

Such are a few of what I may call the passive causes that fa- 
vor the “magnification” of the State in education. Let us now 
consider some of the active causes — the motives that impel men 
to become apostles of the new movement. Here I will briefly 
wlude to what may be called the motive power of graft. For 
instance, a church or a sectarian society establishes a kindergar- 
ten, a wood yard or a social settlement. Everything goes on 
swimmingly until the novelty wears off and the subscriptions be- 
gin to fail. The next step is to proclaim the work non-sectarian 
and to appeal to a larger circle of subscribers. For a while this 
measure brings some relief, but again the difficulty of making 
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ends meet raises its ugly head. Then — nobody can tell how it 
is done — but the first thing you know is that the kindergarien 
has been incorporated into the public school system, the wood 
yard has become a municipal enterprise, and the social settlement 


is subsidized by the city department of charities, and the most 
beautiful arrangement of all is that the original staff remain to 
carry on the work, now, of course, at the expense of the public 
funds. Proceedings such as this, however, are overshadowed by 
the two great impelling causes of the “magnification” of the 
State, which appeal not only to the practical politician, but to 
the educated man, the enthusiast, the humanitarian, for it is from 
the ranks of such as these are drawn its most effective protagon- 
ists. 

Here it may be well to clear the ground by calling to your mind 
the complete disappearance of Protestantism in America as an 
intellectual or moral motive power. The organizations, indeed, 
exist, but the soul is dead within them. The antagonism to the 
Mother Church is still there, but it energizés only in silly par- 
oxysms of bigotry — beating its head against a stone wall. The 
old dogmas, false as they were, or rather half truths as they were, 
had a certain force, but you might search Protestantism with 
lamps and find no trace of those old dogmas now. Modernism 
has eaten out the marrow of the ministry, agnosticism is the very 
breath on which the laity lives. Hence the Protestant churches 
are seeking on every side for some living thing on which they 
may fasten themselves, and the pulpits are busy proclaiming the 
beauties of social service and civic worth, the value of the in- 
stitutional church and the necessity of business methods in re- 
ligion, and such like patent substitutes for the one thing the Apos- 
tle chose to know — Jesus Christ and Him, Crucified. Hence 
it is that when public men face the problems of the day they 
have no inspiration in the religion of their fathers, and it is an 
article of faith with them that the Catholic Church has noth 
ing, at least in the province of intellect, that an enlightened man 
need consider. Consequently they are thrown back on the 
premises of mere materialism, and their philosophy deals with a 
humanity whose destinies are bounded by the cradle and the 
grave, 
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Ameng the tenets of modern philosophy perhaps the most 
universal is that concerning the nature of the State. Nothing 
js more common nowadays than to hear that the people are the 
State, and that the people must rule. No doubt there is a sense 
in which these statements are true, but there is a sense also 
in which they are false, and unfortunately it is in the false sense 
they obtain currency amongst us. The theory of the social con- 
tract is the theory on which all our modern American policies 
are founded. The individuals of a country create the State by 
agreeing to give certain powers to the government. The only 
limit to the power of the State is the will of the people. No 
matter what the voters authorize the State to do, that the State 
has a right to do. 

Hence it follows that there is nothing in human life, nothing 
in human society, that is not within the jurisdiction of the State. 
Therefore every human organization derives not only its powers, 
but its very existence from the State. Therefore every individual 
is completely at the mercy of the State. If the family exists, 
it is because the State has made it and endowed it with certain 
rights and privileges, which rights and privileges the State can 
alter or take away. If the Church exists, it is because the State 
incorporates or tolerates it. It has no powers of its own, it can 
enjoy only those granted by law, assumed by custom, and al- 
lowed by indifference. If the individual has any rights, it is 
because the omnipotent State, that is to say, the will of the peo- 
ple, has not taken them from him; if he has any privileges, it 
is because the State, that is to say the majority, has in its benefi- 
cence enfranchised him. This is the first principle of modern 
philosophy, and the second is the popular conception of the the- 
ory of evolution. In these two tenets we have sufficient ex- 
planation of the new apostolate of the “magnification” of the 
State, for on them hangeth the Law and the Prophets. J do 
not intend here to enter on a scientific examination of the doc- 
trines of evolution or of the various schools into which its sup- 
porters are divided. It is sufficient to know evolution as_ the 
masses understand it, and this sort of evolution is in reality a 
religion, or rather a superstition. Of the millions of men who 
give their adhesion to the tenets of evolution there are very few 
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who are competent to render a reason for the faith that is in 
them, and these few usually adopt an attitude of philosophic 
doubt. But this does not prevent the so-called popular philoso- 
phers from presenting evolution, not as a working hypothesis in 
the study of nature, but as a demonstrated scientific fact — the 
great achievement of modern research. So from newspaper and 
magazine, from text-book and platform, goes up the cry with 
more than Mahometan insistency, “Great is evolution, and Dar- 
win is its prophet.” 

The popular religion of evolution may be summed up in two 
dogmas: First, we are in a condition of constant development, 
and, secondly, development is caused and directed by external 
agencies, that is to say, the environment or the conditions in 
which we live, and move, and have our being. Hence it fol- 
lows that if we are to develop along favorable lines, we must 
exist in a favorable environment. But as we are now intelli- 
gent beings we must no longer leave our environment to the hap- 
hazard methods of nature; we must, on the contrary, bend our 
intelligence to the task of so regulating the conditions surround- 
ing the race that humanity will be raised to higher and higher 
planes. You see at once how this theory of the moulding power 
of external circumstances dovetails into the Puritan system of 
Blue Laws and inquisitorial regulations, and you can understand 
why the religion of evolution has made so complete a conquest 
of the non-Catholic American mind. The Christian teaching 
that the kingdom of heaven is within us is utterly rejected. 
With the calm pity of superior culture they correct the Christ 
who bids us to seek first the kingdom of heaven and its justice, 
and all material needs shall be satisfied, and they proclaim that 
we must first be anxious as to what we shall eat, and what we 
shall drink, and wherewithal we shall be clothed, and then they 
say the kingdom of heaven shall be added to us. 

Hence in the domain of education the philosophy of evolution 
rejects the idea that teaching is the awakening and guiding of a 
vital process in the mind of the pupil by which his internal and 
native energies are exercised and developed until he is able to 
employ them as a free agent on a universe over which he has been 
given dominion. Rather the mind of the child is a plastic mass, 
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to be moulded by the forces that surround it, and to take on the 
image and likeness of its environment. Wherefore the neces- 
sity of one great supervising intelligence to deal with the cir- 
cumstances in which the nation’s youth is spent. No longer 
must their shaping be left to accident, to nature or to the fam- 
ily, but the authority of the State must be exercised and the fi- 
nances of the State must be spent, that the child of the State 
shall be fashioned as the highest intelligence of the State di- 
rects. 

Surely it is a magnificent vision that has dawned on the proud 
eyes of the philosophers of our day, as magnificent as the vision 
that shone before the Son of the Morning what time his ambitious 
feet ascended the sides of the North and aspired to the throne of 
the Most High. They sit in serene majesty on their seats of 
learning, and on their knees lie the fortunes of men as on the 
knees of the gods. On their shoulders is the key of knowledge, 
in their hands the rod of power, on their lips the creative word. 
Before the brightness of their rising the other worl picture of 
the pale and thorn-crowned Galilean fades away and man has 
come into his own at last. No longer shall he lift lame hands to 
a heaven that hears not and to a God that answers not. Heaven 
is here upon earth and humanity is god—a god not only con- 
scious of his own needs, but omnipotent in supplying them. No 
more is he to be named less than the angels—he is the Demiurge 
who lords it over the powers of nature and bends them to his 
will. And lo! as a butterfly on a summer’s day brushes against 


the cheek of a child, the frozen mass glides by the steel sides of 
man’s mightiest achievement, and in a moment the gorgeous pal- 
ace with its human freight is 


“Shot, precipitated 
down Titanic glooms of chasméd fears.” 

A microscopic germ begotten in the corruption of earth drags 
through the untimely gates of death him who taught men to 
spurn the earth, to walk on the wings of the wind and to sail 
with the eagle’s steadfast eye into the splendors of the sun. 
Vanitas vanitatum et omnia vanitas. 
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Ill, THE OUTLOOK 


Having considered American conditions in as far as they re- 
fer to the School, the Family and the State, and having tried to 
find out what are the causes that have produced those condi- 
tions, it is now in order to ask ourselves what should be our 
practical attitude as Catholics and Americans towards this state 
of things. While I do not wish to pose as a pessimist, or to 
minimize in any way our rights and our duties as citizens, or to 
disparage the talent for public affairs and the devotion to prin- 
ciple that undoubtedly exist amongst us, still I am convinced that 
we can do nothing by direct action to arrest the “magnification” 
of the State, the abasement of the family and the elimination 
of the individual in the province of education. My reasons for 
this belief I will give briefly. In the first place, the ruling 
thought of this country is now secularist. The public schools 
have done their work well. They have atrophied the religious 
sense in the vast majority of their graduates. The universities 
are substituting the superstition of evolution for the cast-off 
clouts of Christianity. Thus all over the country to-day we have 
in full blast innumerable factories, not indeed for the making 
of infidels, but for the production of devotees to the cult of hu- 
manity. In their opinion, revealed religion is a delusion and a 
snare, an, having acuteness enough to recognize that Catholi- 
cism is the only logical form of revealed religion extant, they 
look upon it as the most indefensible. Therefore, any direct 
proposal coming from us would not even be examined. The 
mere fact that it emanates from Catholics ensures its immediate 
and unanimous rejection. 

In the second place, the great body of American non-Catho- 
lics have it in their bones that we want to destroy the public 
schools. As long as we pay our taxes and say nothing, the feel- 
ing is quiescent, but let us make the most innocent proposal 
about the schools, which, after all, are our schools as much as 
theirs, and immediately the red flag is thrown to the wind, the 
big drum is beaten, and the country is stirred to guard its liber- 
ties against the Pope. There is absolutely nothing we can do to 
remove this prejudice. We may admit the practical necessity 
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of public schools such as we have in the States, we may pay for 
their upkeep, we may serve on school boards, we may teach 
in their halls, we may send our children to their classes, but 
there is one thing we cannot do, and that is give our approval 
to the theory that mere secular education can take the place of 
the grace of God and the Gospel of Jesus Christ. That flag we 
nail to the mast. As long as we keep it flying we must be ob- 
jects of suspicion to those who make secularism their idol. They 
have lifted up their image of silver and gold, and they command 
all, under pain of high treason, to fall down and adore it. But 
we— much as we dislike to stand apart from our fellow citi- 
zens — we must worship toward Jerusalem. We know there is 
but one way for man to be born again, and that is of water and 
the Holy Ghost. We know there is but one way for man to at- 
tain the full possibilities of human life, and that .is by denying 
himself, and taking up his cross, and following in the narrow way 
that is marked by tears and blood. We know there is but one 
way for man to reach the destiny for which he was created, and 
that is by persevering to the end in faith, and hope, and charity. 
In the face of this knowledge and of these tremendous myster- 
ies, how puny are the devices of human wisdom, how contempti- 
ble the threat of human anger, how high the commission laid upon 
every one of us, “we must obey God rather than man.” 

In the third place, even in the rare cases when our arguments 
are considered and their force is felt, the result is not 
to draw the upholders of secular education to our position, 
but to force them further along their own lines. For instance, 
one permanent result of nearly a century's argumentation on the 
part of Catholics is the establishment of the truth that the train- 
ing of the intellect does not involve the training of the will. 
Mere knowledge does not make character. The most ardent 
supporters of secular education now admit this as a first princi- 
ple; but it does not bring them a whit nearer to the Catholic con- 


tention that the only sure and efficacious way for training the 
will is through religion. On the contrary, their dislike for re- 
ligion is only intensified, and they would banish it from home 


life and from public life as they have banished it from school 
life. In fact, the original position of the secularists in Amer- 
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ica, as elsewhere, was that religion is a detriment in education. 
In the early days they carefully masked that position, becatise 
religion was in possession. They gracefully set religion in a 
niche apart, and insinuated that knowledge was not only power, 
but morality. Now that logic and experience have shown the 
folly of their principle, their remedy is not to bring back relig- 
ion, but to expel it from the balance of the citizen’s life and sub- 
stitute therefor external influences under State control. In fact, 
as Anti-Christ is the ape of Christ, they parallel the Christian 
teaching that an unlettered man of good morals is a better citi- 
zen than a learned man of bad morals, as we have seen in the 
report of the investigator of the Sage Foundation, who said that 
the city could better afford to give up the schools than the so- 
cial centers. 

At this point, in order to guard against misunderstanding, 
let me say a word about our attitude toward free schools, free 
text-books, free lunches, playgrounds, social centers and the like. 
As far as I know, there is nothing in Catholic teaching or in 
Catholic practice antagonistic to those devices considered in them- 
selves. As a matter of fact, I do not think I am wrong in say- 
ing that the ideal Catholic school is a free school. Such, at 
least, is my reading of Church legislation, not only in modern 
times, but in the dim ages when Christian schools were first or- 
ganized. It is true that in many places it is undesirable to re- 
alize that ideal under our circumstances, and that in other places 
it is impossible; nevertheless, the ideal is there. I know of 
many schools —in Ireland, for instance — where the Brothers 
and Sisters not only gave their pupils a free breakfast, but also 
free clothes. As to playgrounds, gymnasiums, social cen- 
ters and the like, I don’t suppose there is any priest who at 
some time in his career has not tried to help and interest the 
young people in his charge by some such attractions, and often 
with considerable success. Far be it from us to object to any 
measure that would alleviate the burden of the poor and brighten 
their lives. We recognize that if in a great city the vacant lot 
has disappeared, we must institute the municipal playground to 
keep the children off the streets. We know too well the mani- 
fold temptations that encompass the young not to be glad to sec 
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centers multiplied where they may find decent amusement in 
honest surroundings. What we object to is, in the first place, 
the attempt to make the conditions of a congested city the rule 
and law for the whole nation and the exaltation of the means 
to meet the consequences of congestion as an end in itself to be 
sought for, regardless of consequences. In the second place, 
we object to the adoption of palliatives when the source of the 
evil continues active. What is the use of a porous plaster on a 
broken leg? How can a playground abate the tenement nuis- 
ance? The real remedy is to regulate, or, if necessary, destroy 
the greedy landlordism that houses human beings in rabbit 
hutches. It often comes to me when I read of our distinguished 
Catholic publicists thundering against socialism that they would 
be doing far better work for our Church and our people if they 
thundered against the evils that have produced socialism. After 
all, the people in our care are they who have most to gain spirit- 
ually and materially from a betterment of economic conditions. 
I will confess it gets on my nerves as I see Catholics swell up with 
complacency when they are patronizingly told that the Church 
is the great bulwark of property by some millionaire against 
whom the defrauded wages of his workmen are crying to heaven 
for vengeance. It is true we defend the right of private prop- 
erty; but we also proclaim the duties of private property, and 
I say with a full sense of responsibility and a knowledge of 
what the people are thinking, that the times demand that we 
put the emphasis of our teaching not so much on the absolute 
tights of property as on its fiduciary character, a character that 
entails duties towards the community not the less obligatory be- 
cause they are rooted in the virtue of charity instead of in the 
virtue of justice. 

In the third place, our objection to those devices is founded 
in the use made of them to destroy the independence of the 
individual and the authority of the family and to exalt unduly 
the powers of the State. In the course of this paper I have 
given sufficient examples of this tendency to absolve me from 
the obligation of enlarging on the subject now. I will therefore 
hasten to the conclusion by explaining what I mean by indirect 
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action in meeting the “magnification” of the State, especially in 
the province of education. Inasmuch as we cannot expect to 
influence those who are without, we must endeavor to confirm 
those who are within. Our mission now does not lead us into 
the way of the Gentiles or the cities of the Samaritans, but to 
the sheep that perish of the House of Israel. If the Catholic 
community is. the salt of the earth, what will happen if the 
salt lose its savor? While the Church as Church is indefectible, 
any local church may fade and die. Is the spirit of the Ameri- 
can Church such that we need have no fear? How stands it 
with the laity who have to bear the brunt of the battle? \re 
they clad in the whole armor of God? Are they girt with truth 
and shod with the Gospel, and shielded with faith, and helmete! 
with salvation, and armed with the sword of the Spirit which is 
the word of God? 

That is the question we must put to ourselves, and if there 
be the slightest hesitation in the reply there is a weak spot we 
must at once repair. It is not enough in these days that Catho- 
lics — especially Catholics who are in public life — should know 
only the truths necessary to their personal salvation. On them 
is the solicitude of Church and State, and if they would do their 
duty they must know the Catholic attitude toward the great fun- 
damental problems of society that are now occupying the popu- 
lar mind. We have a philosophy which is the outcome of the 
noblest efforts of human reason, enlightened by Divine revela- 
tion and controlled by the experience of all the ages. To know 
that philosophy and to apply its principles to the questions of 
the day is the by no means easy task for which our educated 
Catholics should be fitted. Then, indeed, will they be men of 
light and leading. Then, indeed, will their conclusions stand 
the test of time, of facts and of argument. Then, indeed, will 
they be not only the champions of the Church, but also the bene- 
factors of the State, for righteousness, and righteousness alone, 
exalteth a nation. 

And as the main movement we have to meet is the undue ex- 
tension of the powers of the State, so it is necessary for us to 
have exact and clear-cut ideas of the nature of the State. This 
is a wide subject which I cannot touch now; but it is fully elab- 
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orate in the immortal encyclicals of Leo XIII. and in the nu- 
merous text-books of Catholic philosophy. In view, however, 
of our special circumstances, there is one point we cannot em- 
phasize too strongly or too often, and that is that the State is 
not an artificial creation of man’s good pleasure. The State 
exists independently of the will of man, and its essence and its 
properties are determined by nature. It is therefore a natural 
entity, and though, like most natural entities, it is improved by 
art, there is a limit to the application of art beyond which there 
is decay and death. The State, too, is not omnipotent ; its powers 
are restricted, and no amount of legislation, direct or indirect, 
can give the State authority beyond its sphere. Then the family 
is not a product of man’s devising. It also is a natural society 
and derives its rights, not from the State, but from nature. It 
is true it is subordinate to the State, but as the State did not 
make it, the State cannot destroy it. It is the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, and if any man lay profane hands upon it his generation is 
cut off from the face of the earth. 

Neither is God’s Church an artificial creation of human wis- 
dom, nor yet is it a natural scciety. It is a supernatural organi- 
zation founded by Christ and set in this world, not as subordi- 
nate to the State or drawing its power from the State, but as 
supreme and independent in its own sphere. It is indeed ready 
to cooperate with the State in all that pertains to human wel- 
fare. It is most scrupulous of the rights of the State and most 
generous in its concessions in mixed matters as long as principle 
is not touched. But when it comes to its divine authority and 
its essential attributes, then it is ready to suffer all things, even 
to the effusion of blood, rather than betray the trust committed 
to it by Christ. Here it seems to me that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for us to indoctrinate the minds of the rising generation 
with the history of the Church’s long struggle for liberty, the 
achievements of the confessors and the glorious testimony of the 
martyrs. Americans have grown so used to freedom that they 
have ceased to appreciate it. The generation that came to this 
country from over seas knew what persecution meant. Few of 
their children that have been born here know what it is to suffer 
for the Faith. Hence it is necessary for us to implant deep in 
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their minds the truth that Christ is a sign to be spoken against 
and that His Church is a walled city beleaguered by the Gates of 
Hell. In every age the State has striven to bring her into bond- 
age and to do violence to the conscience of her children. We 


hope and pray that our times may be peaceful and that we may 
not see the destruction of that toleration that has been our 
country’s noblest boast. But we know not the day nor the hour. 
We must be always ready, for the trial may come sooner than 
we imagine. It is impossible for the pagan State not to per- 
secute, and for many a long day all our national forces have 
been making the State pagan. 

To impress those ideas upon our people so that they may 
become, as it were, a second nature to them, we must have re- 
course to the ancient practice of the Church. When heresies 
arise, as they must arise, the ecclesiastical authority examines 
them, discusses them, states their tenets in precise language, con- 
demns them, and publishes the form of sound words that en- 
shrines the true teaching. In this process her most learned men 
are engaged, and every resource of sacred and even profane 
science is invoked. But the Church is not content with this 
purely intellectual procedure. She casts about for some pious 
practice, some sacramental, some popular devotion, and_ she 
makes it, as it were, the symbol of the dogma she has defined. 
For instance, the doctrine of our redemption by the death oi 
Christ was a stumbling-block to the Jews and a folly to the 
Gentiles. To emphasize her teaching the Church adopted the 
Cross as the exponent of that mystery. The Christians signed 
it on their bodies, wore it on their clothes, impressed it on their 
domestic utensils, placed it on their churches, imposed it on 
the very crown of empire, and after two thousand years we still 
proudly call it the sign of salvation. In the same way, when 
the single personality of Christ was denied by the Nestorians, 
the Church was not satisfied with learned definitions of the 
dogma in Council, but, commanding the people to invoke the 
Blessed Virgin as the Mother of God, she brought home to the 
rudest the truth that the same Person who is the Son of Gol 
is also the Son of the Virgin Mary. 
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Now, while it is necessary for educated Catholics to know the 
great principles and conclusions of Catholic philosophy, it is also 
necessary to put those principles and conclusions into some con- 
crete form that will impress upon the minds of all the rights 
of the family, of the individual and of the Church against the 
unregulated ambition of the State. For such a purpose I know 
of nothing more fitting, nothing more available, nothing more 
efficacious, than the parochial school. The parochial school stands 
as a monument to the conviction of Catholic parents that on them 
God has laid the primary obligation of educating their children. 
It stands as the fortress of the family —a testimony to the fact 
that nature has instituted the domestic society as the proper 
means for raising citizens, not only for the commonwealths of 
earth, but also for the kingdom of heaven. It stands as the 
bulwark of individual rights and individual dignity, teaching its 
pupils that they are not mere cogs in the wheels of State, but 
that they are free and responsible beings placed on this earth to 
work out their salvation and that in the tremendous day when 
the Lord of the living and the dead shall enter into judgment 
with His servants, it will profit little if they have gained the 
whole world and lost their own soul. 

The parochial school! Humble and unpretentious though it 
may be, how many sacrifices does it not represent — sacrifices 
of priest and people and the daily sacrifice of the noble men and 
women who, under the vows of religion, spend themselves and 
are spent that Holy Mother Church may have a cavern in the 
rock and a cleft in the wall to raise her little children unspotted 
from the world. It is worthy of our admiration and of our 
support, not only for the work it does, but for the principles it 
stands for. To these principles let us bind ourselves with links 
of steel. Let us not be dazzled by the pomp and circumstance 
of secular schools that lay tribute on public funds and private 
generosity — the figure of this world passeth away. How glor- 
iously the house of Tiberius shone from the Palatine, how shame- 
ful the cross on which slaves were hanged! The palace of Ti- 
berius has long been a shapeless mound—a quarry for the 
marbles that decorate the cross-crowned tomb of the Fisherman. 
Stat crux dum volvitur orbis. In season and out of season let 
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us hearten ourselves to self-confidence and loyalty to our own 
traditions. I know the temptation is almost irresistible to follow 
in the line of what is called modern improvements. Let us re- 
member that it is a temptation, and our greatest danger is from 
the seepage of secularism. [‘ar be it from me to advocate obscur- 
antism or to turn away from the light, but let us be sure that it 
is the light, and not the deceptive glimmer of the false dawn. 
Our children have a right to the ‘best, but what is newest is 
seldom best. Our schools should be open to every inspiration of 
the free spirit, but then they must be as rock-built towers secure 
on adamantine foundations that stand four square to every 
breeze that blows, and not slight and rudderless skiffs that every 
wind of doctrine tosses to and fro, 

This, then, in conclusion, I conceive to be the practical atti- 
tude demanded from American Catholics to resist the unlawful 
encroachments of the State, namely, to continue as we have 
begun in the strengthening and extending of our own system oi 
education in accordance with our own principles and_ ideals. 
Parish school, and college, and university—let them be our con- 
crete protest against secularism and State omnipotence. Those 
who are outside may choose to feast of the flesh-pots in the land 
of bondage, but, as for us and our house, we will serve the Lord 


through whom kings reign and princes decree justice. Neither let 
us lose heart, though the task is hard and the outlook dark. What 


if the Gentiles rage and the people meditate vain things? After 
all, we are not of ignoble blood; we are the children of the 
martyrs, and the God of our fathers, who led them with a mighty 
hand and an outstretched arm, will not deny us the shadow of 
His wings. The sky may lower, and the tempest break, and the 
ocean chafe against its accustomed bounds, but God shall fold 
the clouds as sheep and rebuke the winds, and they shall be still 
and the sea shall abate its swelling waves. Then from the 
midst of our tribulation we shall lift up our eyes and behold the 
cross still shining on the eternal hills, and the world shall know 
that the Lord Omnipotent reigneth, 
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REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COM MITTEE 


DISCUSSION 

REVEREND TIMOTHY BrosNAHAN, S. J.: I appreciate the honor of be- 
ing asked to discuss such a paper as has just been read to us, and | 
thank the Very Reverend Chairman for the compliment implied. Any dis- 
cussion, however, of Father Yorke’s brilliant and comprehensive presenta- 
tion of his subject would in my judgment be a profanation, marring the 
finished impression produced by the stately periods in which he has ex- 
posed his statelier Catholic thought. I shall not then venture the role 
of one who would play a jewsharp before an audience which has just 
ceased listening to some grand orchestral music. I shall content myself 
with expressing a regret, which | believe all of you share with me, that 
Father Yorke himself could not be present to-day, and with acknowledging 
the debt we owe to the Reverend Father whose eloquent reading left no 
vigor or beauty of the paper unexpressed. 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


The Advisory Committee appointed by the Executive Board 
was authorized to arrange for a general discussion on the Prob- 
lem of the Curriculum. The meeting was called for Tuesday 
evening, June 25, and was held in the parlors of the Hotel 
Schenley. The notice of the meeting was sent to the rectors 


of Catholic colleges, the diocesan superintendents of parish 


schools, the members of the Executive Board, and the members 
of the Special Advisory Committee. About one hundred persons 
were present. Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., opened the dis- 
cussion with a brief statement, and a general discussion and ex- 
change of views followed. 


DISCUSSION 

Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.: The question of the curriculum 
touches vital interests of school, high school, college, university and 
seminary. The report of the Advisory Committee deals with a number 
of problems connected with the subject; but I shall call your attention 
only to two of these—the two central problems, it appears to me, with 
which all the other problems that have to do with the curriculum are 
connected in an ancillary way. These are, first, the question of the 
age for the completion of the elementary school work, and the number 
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of years to be spent in this work; and, secondly, the question of the 
need for a differentiation of studies and courses in the high school, in 
view of existing conditions. 

In regard to the first question, | would point out that a very large 
proportion of American educators, and a proportion that is constantly 
increasing, agree that the elementary course ought to be completed by 
the pupil at the age of twelve, instead of, as now, at the age of four- 
teen. The members of the Committee are convinced of this, and they 
propose this conclusion for your consideration. The psychological reason 
for this change, a reason with which you are all familiar, appears to be 
unanswerable. It must be remembered, that ovr American system of 
education is not, on the whole, constructed along psychological lines. Its 
framers did not pretend to base its. distinctive characteristics, as a rule, 
upon principles of psychology or philosophy. It is, in'the main, a growth. 
It is an evolution from certain long existing elemental educational insti 
tutions, an evolution springing from practical needs and shaped to meet 
actually existing circumstances. Hence, it is full of incongruities. The 
carrying on of elementary school work for two years after what we 
might call the elementary period in the child’s life, appears to be one of 
these. This does not mean, of course, that the system is incapable of 
continuance. The genius of our people is practical, and, in my opinion, 
American education, like the British Constitution, may go on indefinitely, 
just as it is, in spite of all its contradictions and incongruities. But 
the change is desirable, and it would tend greatly to the perfection of 
the entire educational system. 

But can we Catholics make this change, without waiting for the action 
of non-Catholic educators? Catholics possess a great advantage here. 
The Report of the Committee on High Schools last year showed that 
there are hundreds of parish schools—nearly all the large city schools, 
in fact—in which this change could be made without any real difficulty. 
Almost all the large city schools have, besides the cizht elementary 
grades, at least two additional grades, called the ninth and tenth. [In 
other words, the two lower grades of the high school, as at present con 
stituted, are attached to the elementary school and are really a part of it. 
They are not called a high school, but the ninth and tenth grades. Just 
in the same way, let Latin and German be begun in the seventh grade. 
There need be no chanze of name for the grades in which these are 
taught. Nobody is frightened by the idea of teaching Latin or German 


in the seventh grade, while many people are alarmed at the suzyestion 
of cutting down the elementary grades to six, or throwing the seventh 
and cighth grades into the high school. The change, in other words, if 
it is to come at all, must come quietly, and must come not all at once 
but little by little. Latin must be, for us Catholics at least, the pivot 


about which the movement will turn. 
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Would the college men accept such a high school course, begun at 
the age of twelve and completed at sixteen? It will depend, I think, 
upon the Latin. Any boy who has done thoroughly the work of the 
first six grades, and who has made four years of solid work in Latin, 
with some study of German and algebra, could gain admission to the 
freshman year, although he might be conditioned in some things. 1 
believe Catholic college men would in general, welcome this change. | 
notice that Father McDermott, of Duquesne University here, read a 
paper in the College Conference to-day, in which he pleaded for the com- 
mencement of the study of Latin at the age of twelve, and he quoted 
other college men to the same effect. 

You will notice that while the Committee recommends that the element- 
ary course proper be completed at the age of twelve, it does not thereby 
imply that any pupil is to discontinue school at that age. On the con- 
trary, it recommends that pupils of all the five classes recognized, and 
this means all the pupils, should keep on at school for at least two years 
more, or until the age of fourteen. This is practically necessary in many 
States in view of the child labor laws. 

In respect to the second question, the need for a differentiation of 
studies and courses in the high school, the Report recognizes the fact 
that multitudes of our Catholic young men are taking these technical pro- 
fessional courses in colleges —civil, electrical, mechanical engineering, 
etc, and that they cannot be got to take a college literary or classical 
training beforehand, as we should like to see them do. They go. straight 
to these college technical studies from the high school. Moreover, the 
high school nowadays adapts its work so as to meet the needs of these 
prospective college students, and to make it feasible for them to take up 
these difficult technical studies in college immediately after coming up 
from the high school. The number of these students is very large. They 
probably constitute the bulk of the body of Catholic boys attending non- 
Catholic colleges, and. these boys, we know, outnumber the collegiates 
in our own institutions. 

Most of our colleges make no provision to meet this demand for the 
technical professional courses. Some few do. The Report of the 
Committee does not complain of this. It does not mean to criticise in 
the least the colleges that offer only the classical and literary curricula. 
So too in regard to the high school. Most of our high schools do not 
attempt to adapt their work to meet the requirements of this class of 
boys. A few of the larger and stronger high schools do. And it is to 
be noted that the joint committee representing the colleges and the high 
schools which was appointed by the College Department last summer, 
in discussing the question of the articulation of the high school with 
the college, agreed that the high school or the college preparatory de- 
partment could, without any very great difficulty, adapt its work to meet 
the needs of students of this class, as well as of those who are to enter 
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active life immediately after leaving the high school. It means simply, 
they tell us, one extra teacher who is an expert in the few special 
branches that will have to be provided, and this only during the last 
two years of the high school course. The first two years will be the 
same for all. But the Report of the Advisory Committee does not recom- 
mend this. It simply asks what is to be done. 

it is for the college men and the high school men respectively to 
answer that question. It is for the college to draw to itself and to hold 
all the Catholic boys, all those of ‘collegiate standing at least, who are 
within the sphere of its influence. If it cannot draw or hold them with 
the courses it offers, then it is for the college to determine whether or 
not it would be wise to enlarge its courses and add to its curricula. 
Hence, the Committee suggests to the college men, the consideration of 
the question: How far can we hope to succeed in keeping such boys 
in our system? So, likewise, it is for the high school to draw to itself 
and to hold all the Catholic boys of high school standing whom it can 
influence. And if the Catholic colleges rovnd abovt it do not offer the 
technical courses, and if the college cannot get or hold all its pupils 
except by partially adapting its werk to the requirements of these 
technical courses, then it is for the high school to determine, as the 
Report says “how far it should adapt its work to the requirements of 
other or non-Catholic institutions.” 

These two problems are the main ones. as | view the matter, pre- 
sented in the Committee’s Report. We invite consideration and dis 
cussion of these points and of all others contained in the Report; for it is 
the hope of the Committee that we may be able in this way, with thought 
and time. to arrive at individual conclusions on these vital matters that 
will be in harmony with each other, or that will at least be helpful in a 
direct and practical way to the work that we all have commonly in hand 
—the advancement of the interests of Catholic education and the con- 
tinued progress of this Association. 


FREEDOM OF EDUCATION 


HONORABLE AMBROSE B. REID, JUDGE OF COMMON PLEAS COURT, 
ALLEGHENY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


From the time the Catholic Church emerged from the gloom of 
the Catacombs until this very day, the cause of education has been 
the object of its deepest solicitude. Men, blind to the tribute 
of the ages, though written upon the pages of the world’s his- 
tory for 1,900 years, charge and pretend to believe, that this 
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Church, the founder and preserver of modern civilization, the 
guardian and patron of learning, literature, science and art, is 
the foe of education! They either forget or are unmindful of 
the fact that not only the Sacred Scriptures, but all the classical 
learning of ancient Greece and Rome which we possess, have 
been preserved by the Church and given ta the modern world 
as a rich inheritance; that the great universities owe their origin 
to the Church and churchmen. They do not ‘remember that in 
the wreck of the Koman [Empire consequent upon the irrup- 
tion of those “Northern Barbarians” who, with fire and sword, 
swept from the earth almost the last vestige of its ancient civ- 
ilization, the torch of learning was kept brightly burning in the 
cells and monasteries of the monks. A writer upon this period, 
referring to the opening of the sixth century, says: 


“It was an epoch when Europe was covered with the shat- 
tered remains of an expiring civilization, and when whatever 
literary activity lingered about the old academies of Italy and 
Gaul, must be regarded as the parting rays of a light fast sink- 
ing below the horizon. Yet, as it sank, another luminary was 
sending forth its rising beams, and the essentially Christian in- 
stitution of the monastic schools was acquiring shape and 
solidity.” 


Neither do they recall the fact that no sooner had reorganized 
Christian society arisen from the wreck of the civilization of 
naw fallen Rome, than the Bishops of the Church established 
schools for the education of youth in profane as well as relig- 
ious learning, and attached them to their cathedrals or episcopal 
churches — these being the direct forerunners of the universi- 
ties and public schools of Europe. So great were the love for 
learning and devotion of the Church and her sons in the monastic 
orders to the cause of education, that Ireland was crowded with 
schools, attended by thousands of students from the whole of 
Europe —these in turn going back to their native countries, 
lighting for the first time, or kindling anew the fires of learn- 
ing, which have never since been extinguished, at a period when 
England was without schools, much of Continental Europe bar- 
barous and Italy and Gaul almost relapsing into barparism. 
From the days of the Catacombs until the present time, no suf- 
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ferings, toil or sacrifice have been too great for the Church or 
her children in the cause of Christian education, that virtue and 
intelligence might go hand in hand in the training of the young. 

I therefore unhesitatingly affirm that the Church is now and 
always has been the tender, fostering mother of education. She 
to-day yields to none the palm proudly borne throughout the cen- 
turies for unselfish, intelligent and successful education, not only 


religious, but secular. Nor does she seek by her instruction 
merely to fit men for the world to come. She is also willing 
and anxious that her children be prepared for useful existence 
in the secular world, that they may, as citizens of whatsoever 
land claims their allegiance, be virtuous, patriotic, intelligent and 
upright. It was not by chance or as the result of human policy 


or design that the Church took upon herself the right and conse- 
quent duty of teaching. Her Divine Founder had given her au- 
thority to preach, and had also explicitly charged her — “going, 
therefore, teach all nations.” 

There is no doubt that the Church from the earliest ages in- 
terpreted this command to include not merely the instruction of 
the nations in the doctrines of Christianity, but also the educa- 
tion of youth. Consequently we find almost in apostolic times 
and certainly in the days of persecution immediately following 
them, the institution of catechetical schools, (which were not 
limited to religious instruction), for the reason that the schools 
of pagan Rome were dangerous to the faith and morals of the 
Christians of that day. Following these came the monastic 
schools, in which the Church had direct charge of religious teach- 
ing, and these formed the only means of instructing the young 
in the profane and secular learning of the day, of the civiliza- 
tion then past or rapidly passing, and without which, letters 
would have perished from the earth. Then, with the establish- 
ment of stable governments and the organization of episcopal 
sees, came the institution of cathedral schools, the forerunners 
of the parish or public schools, that sprang up side by side with 
the churches erected by returning civilization and the winning of 
the barbarous European tribes to the Church — the turning ot 
their wandering and warlike bands into the peaceful paths of 
agriculture and industrial pursuits ; and, finally, the establishment 
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under the auspices and direction of the same great teaching 
Church, of those splendid universities which then and since 
spread light throughout the world and were the models for their 
successors in the field of education down to our own times, 

The religious bodies which, consequent upon the Reforma- 
tion, separated themselves from the mother Church, yet claimed 
and retained the right to teach, and took upon themselves and 
preserved for centuries, the control of the schools. This pre- 
dominance continued as a matter almost of course, until com- 
paratively recent times. In them, whether Catholic or non- 
Catholic, religious instruction went hand in hand with secular 
education, and the necessity for this union was recognized by all, 
no matter what particular creed might be professed by those in 
charge of the training of youth. 

Realizing the importance of religious training Washington, 
in his farewell address, said: 


“Of all the dispositions and habits which lead to political 
prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In 


vain would that man claim the tribute of patriotism who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of human happiness, these 
firmest props of the duties of men and citizens. Whatever may 
be conceded to the influence of refined education on minds of 
peculiar structure, reason and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 
principles.” 


In entire harmony with the words just quoted are these of Car- 
dinal Gibbons : 


“I hold that religion is the only solid basis of society. If 
the social edifice rest not on this eternal and immutable founda- 
tion, it will soon crumble to pieces. It would be as vain to at- 
tempt to establish society without religion as to erect a palace in 
the air, or on shifting sands, or to reap a crop from seeds scat- 
tered upon the ocean’s surface. Religion is to society what 
cement is to the building; it makes all parts compact and co- 
herent. ‘He who destroys religion,’ says Plato, ‘overthrows the 
foundations of human society.’ There are many who consider 
mental culture a panacea for every moral disorder. ‘Let knowl- 
edge,’ they say, ‘be diffused over the land. Social order and 
inorality will follow in its track.’ The experience of other na- 
tions, as well as that of your own, shows it a very great illusion 
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to suppose that intellectual development is sufficient of itself to 
make us virtuous men, or, that the moral status of a people is 
to be estimated by the widespread -diffusion of purely secular 
knowledge.” 


Guizot, the eminent French Protestant writer, says of the ne- 
cessity of religion in education : 


“In order to make popular education truly good and socially 
useful, it must be fundamentally religious * * * It is neces- 
sary that national education should be given and received in the 
midst of a religious atmosphere, and that religious impressions 
and religious observances should penetrate into all its parts. Re- 
ligion is not a study or an exercise to be restricted to a certain 
place or a certain hour; it is a faith and a law, which ought to be 
felt everywhere, and which, after this manner alone, can exer- 
cise all its beneficial influence upon our mind and our life.” 


The statesmen who drafted the Ordinance of 1787 which 
gave civil government to the great empire west of the Ohio, real- 
ized the importance of the freedom of conscience, the value of 
morals and religion, and the necessity for education. The pre- 
amble of that new Magna Charta reads thus: 


“And for extending the fundamental principles of civil and 
religious liberty, which form the basis whereon these republics, 
their laws and constitution are erected; it is hereby ordained and 
declared that the following articles shall be considered as articles 
of compact between the original States, and forever remain unal- 
terable unless by common consent: 


“Art. I. No person demeaning himself in a peaceable and 
orderly manner shall ever be molested on account of his mode 
cf worskip or religious sentiments in said territory. 


* * * * 


“Art. III. Religion, morality and knowledge being neces- 
sary to good government and the happiness of mankind, schools 
and ineans of education shall forever be encouraged.” 


A distinguished prelate has well said of religion that it 
is a power, “which, more than all others, makes for righteous- 
ness, which makes possible faith in the whole human brother- 
hood, in the face even of the political and social wrongs which 
are still everywhere tolerated. To exclude religion is to exclude 
the spirit of reverence by which the barbarians have been civ- 
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ilized, by which woman has been uplifted and ennobled, and the 
child made sacred.” 
The secularization of schools was due not so much to the differ- 


ences of creed existing between various bodies of Christians, as tu 
the doctrines tending to separate religion from education, aris- 
ing before the French Revolution, crystallizing in that period, and 


since receiving wide recognition — resulting in a system of State 
education from which religion is rigorously excluded. 

\Ve Catholics are not quarreling with the schools thus existing. 
We realize that in this country wherein our fellow citizens, Cath- 
olic, Protestant, Jew, agnostic or infidel, are entitled to equal 
rights, it would be unfair and contrary to the established and 
salutary principles of our government, that any religious creed 
or dogma should be taught in the public schools which would be 
offensive to any citizen of this Republic. We recognize the 
right of freedom of conscience and have no wish to aid in (but 
repudiate as un-American) any attempt to coerce or control that 
right, whether connected with the school system or with any 
other feature of national, civic, or religious life. We, however, 
are firmly convinced that religious training cannot and should 
not be divorced from the education of youth. How in the 
last analysis, this union is best to be effected that all the children 
of the land may share in the boon attainable by the teaching of 
religious principles with secular education, is yet to be deter- 
mined. 

We are not alone in believing that denominational schools will 
not only give children an education to fit them for the affairs of 
life and enable them to become good citizens, but are convinced 
that the religious and moral training they receive there, also, will 
insure their faithfulness to the principles of Christianity and the 
virtues of honesty, sobriety, purity and obedience, without which, 
culture and intellectual attainments will be but mockeries. 
Thousands of our non-Catholic fellow citizens are of the same 
opinion — and _ they, like ourselves, maintain at their own ex- 
pense schools which fill their requirements for a religious train- 
ing accompanying a secular education. They, like ourselves, con- 
tribute to these denominational schools, while they also as good 
citizens, pay their share to maintain the public schools. I be- 
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lieve 1 am warranted in saying that they are not the enemies of 
the public schools. We are not the enemies of those schools, 
notwithstanding repeated charges to the contrary. It would be 
unfair to seek to deprive of instruction children whose parents 
are satisfied with the present system of public schools, and who 
are unable to provide any other form of education. We wish 
all the children of this land to have every opportunity for an 
education suited to their needs, and would consign to endless in- 
famy the man who would prevent them from obtaining it. 


On this subject the great Archbishop of St. Paul has said: 


“I protest with all the energy of my soul against the charge 
that the schools of the nation have their enemies among Cath- 
olics. Not one stone of the wondrous edifice which Americans 
have reared in their devotion to education would Catholics re- 
move or permit to be removed. They would fain add to its 
splendor and majesty by putting side by side religious and secu- 
lar instruction, neither of them interfering with the other, each 
of them borrowing from the other aid and dignity.” 

Bishop Spalding thus expresses his views upon the impor- 
tance of the country’s schools: 


“Public education is a people’s deliberate effort to form a 
nobler race of men. It is of paramount importance.” 


It may be asked why we discuss freedom of education when 
in the United States there is no restraint on the schools or 
system of education of any church or creed, when so far as such 
schools do not seek to attack the government, the moral or 
physical welfare of the people, or transgress any law, they are 
as untrammeled as the air. We answer, that the world may 
know that we stand for the liberty of the parent and the fam- 
ily, in connection with and under the wise guidance of the 
Church, to educate our children. We claim this as a natural, 
indefeasible and inalienable right, to be exercised without impair- 
ment or interference by the State or by State enactments. 

We recognize, however, the right of the State to establish and 
maintain a system of education; to provide schools for the peo- 
ple and see to it that no child shall be neglected or deprived of 
such secular education as will fit him for the duties of life. In 
consequence of this right, should the parent fail to fulfil this 
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obligation, the State may punish him, require the attendance of 
the child at a proper school, or if abandoned, and without nat- 
ural protectors, take charge of the education of such child. 
This right and the relative duty of State intervention, are, how- 
ever, to be exercised in such a way that the natural right of the 
child to the religious belief of his parents, recognized, for ex- 
ample, under the laws of our own commonwealth, shall not be 
interfered with. 

It is true, that the greatest freedom of education at present 
exists, and that no one seeks directly to interfere with our 
schools. Yet there is a tendency to claim for the State an al- 
most exclusive right over the care and education of children, in- 
clining toward the socialistic doctrine that they belong to the 
State, to be reared and educated as were those of Sparta, re- 
gardless of the prior natural rights of the children and the par- 
ents, and ignoring entirely the proper authority of the Church. 
Our awn land has not to any appreciable extent been affected 
by this doctrine, but in certain European countries the State 
claims and exercises the right to control the schools, and govern- 
ment officers and bureaus of education interfere with or direct 
every form of education, primary, secondary and higher — ex- 
cluding the parent and the Church from any voice in the mat- 
ter. We claim this to be un-American, contrary to the princi- 
ples of natural right and justice, contrary to the recognized laws 
of the States of the Union which place the children under the 
dominion of the parents, and which welcome the beneficent guid- 
ance of the authority of the Church as an efficient aid to the 
preservation of national virtue and good government. 

In this connection I use “the Church” as including every or- 
ganized religious body whose ministers seek the moral advance- 
ment of our people, and whose influence has to such a great 
extent entered into both the home and national life of the Re- 
public. We do not claim for the Catholic Church any part in 
the education of our Catholic children which we are not willing, 
freely and unqualifiedly, to concede to every other religious body 
in conserving and directing the welfare of those coming under 
its spiritual guidance. We stand for the right of every parent, 
to educate his own children without interference by the State, ex- 
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cept in so far as good government may not only require, but 
compel, every man to provide for his own household by fur- 
nishing to his offspring clothing, sustenance, care and suitable 
education. 


We recognize the great zeal of the State in furnishing a sys- 
tem of popular education, and I have already shown how far it 
is from our purpose to interfere with or oppose this system, We 
recognize the right of the State to provide proper care and edu- 
cation for the dependent and neglected ones of the community, 
who but for such fostering protection, might become menaces 
to the good order, peace and happiness of the commonwealth. 
We wish our schools to continue to be free from State interfer- 
ence in the future, as in the past, that this land may always be 
worthy of the elcquent tribute to its freedom and justice pro- 
nounced by the Pontiff already quoted, who, in the Encyclical 
Longingue Occani, speaking of the great progress of the 
Church in the United States, said: 


“But, moreover (a fact which gives pleasure to acknowl- 
edge) thanks are due to the equity of the laws which obtain in 
America and to the customs of the well ordered Republic. For 
the Church amongst you, unopposed by the constitution and gov- 
ernment of your nation, fettered by no hostile legislation, pro- 
tected against violence by the common laws and the impartiality 
of the tribunals, is free to live and act without hindrance.” 


And again, in a letter to the American hierarchy, congratulat- 
ing the Bishops upon the flourishing state of the Church here, 
he says: 

“True, you are shown no special favor by the law of the 
land, but, on the other hand, your law-givers are entitled to 


praise for the fact that they do nothing to deprive you of your 
just liberty.” 


Pope Leo XIII, in his Encyclical Sapientite Christianae, has 
thus admirably presented the importance and dignity of the fam- 
ily and the right of the parent to educate the child: 


“The family may be regarded as the cradle of civil society. 
and it is in a great measure within the circle of family life that 
the destiny of the State is fostered * * * These (the par- 
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ents) hold from nature their right of training the children to 
whom they have given birth, with the obligation superadded of 
shaping and directing the education of their little ones to the 
end for which God vouchsafed the privilege of transmitting the 
gift of life. It is then incumbent on parents to * * * strive 
manfully to have and to hold exclusive authority to direct the 
education of their offspring, as is fitting in a Christian manner.” 


And again, in the Encyclical Rerum Novarum the same great 
Pontiff further presents the respective rights of the family and 
the State in the following words: 


“A family, no less than a State is * * * a true society, 
governed by a power within its sphere, that is to say, by the 
father. Provided, therefore, the limits which are prescribed by 
the very purpose for which it exists be not transgressed, the 
family has at least equal rights with the State in the choice and 
pursuit of the things needful to its preservation and its just 
liberty. We say at least equal rights, for inasmuch as the do- 
mestic household is antecedent as well in idea as in fact, to the 
gathering of men into a community, the family must necessarily 
have rights and duties which are prior to those of the community 
an founded more immediately in nature. The contention then, 
that civil government should at its option intrude into and exer- 
cise intimate control over the family and the household, is a 
great and pernicious error.” 


Our own Right Reverend Bishop has thus clearly presented 
the Catholic view as to the relative rights and duties of the fam- 
ily and State, with regard to education: 


“The family is the social unit and the basis of human so- 
ciety. From the first family grew and developed the whole civil 
and political order of the world. Whatever legislation or teach- 
ing assails the rights of the family, or endangers its stability. 
strikes a deadly blow at the moral and political welfare of man- 
kind. Citizens have been most loyal, virtuous and happy when 
the family was strong and self-reliant. * * * The voice of 
nature has constantly declared that it is the inalienable right and 
sacred duty of parents to feed, clothe and rear their own chil- 
dren. The State must indeed supplement the family, encourage 
and aid education, maintain order, protect rights, have large 
authority and be sovereign in its own sphere; but * * * the 
home has a sacred threshold which the State cannot justly cross ; 
the family has rights and attributes which no civil authority 
may arbitrarily usurp or encroach upon, There is no more dan- 
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gerous form of socialism than the usurpation by the State of the 
rights and duties of parents to feed, clothe and educate their 
own children. We ought to regard with suspicion and fear all 
attempts to minimize the authority of parents over their chil- 
dren, or to transfer largely the duties and responsibilities of the 
family to the school or to the officers of any department of the 
State, except where homes are broken up and where parents 
fail in their duties toward the child.” 


The chief duty of the State is to guard and protect the rights 
of the individual and we wish the State now, as in the past, to 
ever guard the right of the parent and the family from the un- 
American and non-patriotic theories which some doctrinaires 
would foist upon us, to the peril of our liberties. 

We also maintain that under our system of free government, 
not only has the parent such right, but that the right to impart 
education and to establish and maintain schools for that purpose, 
whether they be denominational or purely secular, is also one 
that should be unhampered by government control or interfer- 
ence. But for this right the most famous and successful edu- 
cational institutions in America would have had no existence, 
and the vast array of brilliant men who have passed through 
their portals into history and have written their names upon 
America’s scroll of fame, would have gone to unknown and un- 
honored graves. This is a nation of families. The pioneers 
who went into the wilderness to win first the Atlantic seaboard, 
and finally the great west, went with their families. These were 
the units about which the colonists and pioneers grouped them- 
selves, and from which were evolved the frontier settlements, 
communities, and finally, municipalities. The family altar of the 
rude backwoodsman, around which he gathered in fervent sup- 
plication his wife, his clinging children, while perhaps the lurk- 
ing Indian besieged his lonely cabin, was the center of worship 
before the village church bell summoned the hardy settlers to 
a more formal service; the Bible and a well thumbed primer, 
with, perhaps a worn hymn book, with the children clustered 
about the tired mother’s knee, was the school of those early days. 
A pioneer mothér, in homespun garments, taught in such a way 
in the log cabin sheltering her family group, an ungainly boy, 
who, as the second savior of his country, held together the 
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fabric of the Republic through the greatest civil war in history 
— striking from the limbs of millions the shackles of slavery — 
Abraham Lincoln! . 

Read the story of the great and good, of the patriots, sages 
and warriors who did great things that our land might first be 
free, then great, then kept thus free — and you will find that the 
greatest and the best were the products of the simple, God-fear- 
ing, American pioneer family, who, worshipping at the family 
altar, learned the first lessons of morality and the first letters 
of the alphabet at their mothers’ knees, went to the village 
church, and finally the simple country school — taught, perhaps, 
by the minister who served the altar. These village schools with 
their simple, free and unspoiled American spirit, produced in 
turn the more pretentious “seminary” or “academy”, the small 
college, and finally, the imposing, and now frequently famous and 
important university. Yet the right to set up a school, the right 
to teach, the right to worship God according to the dictates of 
one’s own conscience in any of these, was never limited or 
sought ta be infringed upon until the modern mania for organ- 
ization and “bureaucracy” appeared. Then here and there these 
institutions of such enormous value, the trainers of the greatest 
of America’s sons, were labeled State institutions, and the proc- 
lamation made that the “State’’ must control the education of 
the young — cnce the privilege and province of the mother, the 
pastor and the village schoolmaster. 

I unhesitatingly assert that America’s greatness was wrought 
by non-State educational institutions, and that the genius and 
spirit of our nation, its traditions and practices, point to the 
justice of the demand that the right of the parent is to control 
the education of his children. 


James Bryce, in his American Commonwealth, discussing 
“Universities,” states that his observation among educational 
reformers is to complain of the multiplication of degree-giving 
bodies, maintaining, as they co, that one strong institution can 
do the work of twenty weak ones. He says: 


“The European observer, while he admits this, conceives 
that his American friends may not duly realize the services 
which these small colleges perform in the rural districts of the 
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country. They get hold of a multitude of poor men who might 
never resort to a distant place of education. They set learning 
in a visible form, plain indeed, but dignified even in her humility, 
before the eyes of a rustic people, in whom the love of knowl- 
edge, naturaily strong, might never break from the bud into the 
flower but for the care of some zealous gardener. * * * But 
one who recalls the history of the West during the last fifty 
years and bears in mind the tremendous rush of ability and 
energy towards a purely material development which has marked 
its people, will feel that this uncontrolled freedom of teaching, 
this multiplication of small institutions, has done for the country 
a work which a few State regulated universities might have 
failed to do.” 


John Stuart Mill, in his essay on Liberty, remarks: 


“The objections which are urged with reason against State 
education, do not apply to the enforcement of education by the 
State, but to the State’s taking upon itself to direct that educa- 
tion, which is a totally different thing. That the whole or any 
large part of the education of the people should be in State 
hands, I go as far as any one in deprecating. All that has been 
said of the importance of individuality of character, and di- 
versity of opinions and modes of conduct, involves, as of the 
same unspeakable importance, diversity of education. A gen- 
eral State education is a mere contrivance for moulding people 
to be exactly like one another; and as the mould in which it casts 
them is that which pleases the predominant power in the govern- 
ment, whether this be a monarch, a priesthood, an aristocracy or 
the majority of the existing generation, in proportion as it is 
efficient and successful, it establishes a despotism over the mind, 
leading, by natural tendency, to one over the body. An educa- 
tion established and controlle| by the State, should exist, if it ex- 
ist at all, as one among many competing experiments, carried on 
for the purpose of example and stimulus, to keep the others up to 
a certain standard of excellence. Unless, in’eed, when society in 
general is in so backward a state that it could not or would not 
provide for itself any proper institution of education, unless the 
government undertook the task; then, indeed, the government 
may, as the lesser of two great.evils, take unon itself the business 
of schools and universities, as it may of joint stock companies, 
when private enterprise, in a shape fitted for great works of in- 
dustry, does not exist in the locality. But in general, if the 
country contains a sufficient number of persons to provide educa- 
tion under government auspices, the same persons would be able 
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and willing to give an equally good education on the voluntary 
principle.” 


Let not those of other faiths fancy that back of our conten- 
tion for freedom of education lies a furtive thought to turn this 
great Republic from its path of progress and glory —to dimin- 
ish in slightest degree, or to detract in any way from the con- 
stitutional right of freedom of conscience, thought and action. 
Let no one imagine that we have in view ulterior motives to 
make this government other than its patriot founlers intended 
it to be —the home of liberty, the haven of the oppressed and 
persecuted of every land, and the safe abiding place of popular 
sovereignty — the youngest but fairest of the great nations. On 
the contrary we say: We-have marched and fought together from 
Lexingion to Appomattox; together borne the hunger and cold 
at Valley Forge. We were with you in the bloody charge 
against the heights of Fredericksburg and with you carried our 
country’s flag to victory above the clouds at Chickamauga. We 
sailed and fought with you under Barry, Jones and Dewey on 
every sea, around the orb of earth, and, no more than you, did 
we haul: down the glorious ensign that fluttered at our mast- 
head. We shall be with you again when country calls, touching 
elbows as we face the foe — ready as are you to follow our flag 
to victcry, or die in its defence. 

When, perhaps, to gain a vital point some forlorn hope shall, 
under cover of the night, steal out to die for the Republic, you 
will find our boys with yours, climbing together the fire-swept 
slope behind which lies the foe—and whether in victory or 
ceath, they shall not be divided. If they win, they win together. 


If they die, they side by side pour out their life’s blood, which, 


mingling in a common stream, effaces the last vestige of dis- 
trust, and adds a new glory to the flag! 





HOW MAY THE COLLEGE INFLUENCE PUBLIC 
OPINION? 


VERY REV. JOHN CAVANAUGH, C, S. C., PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


In one of the apocryphal books of the New Testament is a 
saying attributed to Our Lord, which is so lofty that I regret it 
is not authentic. The saying is this: “If the neighbor of the just 
man sins, the just man shall not be without fault.” 


One way of estimating the worth of any life or of any institu- 
tion is to judge it by its influence on men: “By their fruits,” 
says Our Lord, “ye shall know them.” The Catholic college, 
then, will be judged ultimately by its influence on public opinion. 
For surely when we think of the vast energies which the Church 
puts into the work of education, the number of her consecrated 
sons and daughters whom she sacrifices to it, we have a right to 
expect that the result will be more than alert and strong minds 
and successful worldly careers. The aspiration of Bishops, 
priests and people is after a vigorous, influential laity; a militant 
laity instinct not alone with the sense of general battle, but with 
the courage and the skill to wage single combat against the 
enemies of revealed truth. The faithful surely dream of a race 
of youthful Davids, who, when the Goliaths of error stand forth 
to mock and deride the armies of the Lord, shall send ringing 
through the world the holy challenge: Who is this uncircumcised 
Philistine that he should defy the armies of the living God? And 
then, waiving aside the armor in which other men had fought — 
“not willing to wear any other man’s clothes” — should stand 
forth in their own naked strength to hurl against the giant the 
little pebble that kills, the little pebble of truth so feared of ev- 
ery hectoring Philistine before and since Goliath! 

And what work awaits the Davids? St. Paul was the Apos- 
tle to the Gentiles. Shall there be no apostles to the genteels? I 

(104) 
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do not, of course, mean the superficial fops and dandies of the 
world ; the social climbers and the lion tamers and the tedious 
parlor wits ; but shall there be no part of the priestly family ded- 
icated to the salvation of minds, as well as of souls? Or rather 
the salvation of minds as a means to the salvation of souls? 

It is a lamentable fact that, so far at least as intellectual in- 
fluence is concerned, the forces of error have to a large extent 
to-day captured the imagination of the world. We who are 
within the Church have a loyal conviction that she is still the 
custodian of knowledge as well as of Faith. We know of our 
great universities throughout the world and of our modest schol- 
ars who see deeply into the darkest questions of the schools, 
and laboratories, and cabinets. We write learned papers and 
deliver massive lectures to prove — what is undoubtedly true — 
that the Church has from the beginning been the friend of learn- 
ing; that the fathers of every science have been her sons; that 
the arts have survived because they have been her handmaids ; 
and indeed that the world has received hardly any immortal ser- 
vice except from her children. These things we know who are 
within the Church, but is it not true that the critic and the skep- 
tic have succeeded in imposing their consciousness upon the 
world? Does not the old faith seem to be discredited in the 
minds of millions who do not, who cannot, weigh, and analyze, 
and reject? 

And here the preaching, baptizing, absolving parish priest may 
well challenge comparison with the clerical savant. It is the 
beautiful charity the parish priest bestows upon the poor, the 
solicitude he shows for the children of his people, the fatherly 
love with which he enters into their joys and sorrows that glor- 
ify the priesthood in the common eye. It is the work of the 
patient sisterhoods and the multitudinous and ingenious minis- 
trations of mercy devised by the Church that still hold for her 
in large measure the respect and admiration of the outer world. 
On its charitable and moral side the work of the priesthood has 
been brilliant; but has the scholar done his duty? Have we 
as a people achieved literary and scientific distinction here in 
America? Are we opposing a strong barrier to the advance of 
unbelief not only among our own people but throughout the na- 
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tion? The Goliaths of error stalk proud and insolent before us; 
have we the Davids tc, send out against them? 

Our hope lies in the school. A great American priest has 
said that if St. Paul lived in our day he would be a journalist; 
surely one of the prime functions of the college-bred man is to 
cultivate and practice the art of composition; to take a large anil 
henorable part in the discussion of important subjects and _ to 
show to the world that the old traditions of Catholic learning 
have not been lost. Of what avail will it be that we have a true 
message to deliver, if we are prophets of a harsh and stammer 
ing tongue; if we cannot speak to the age in the language of 
the age; if our argument is ponderous and pedantic; if our 


evangel is announced in strange accent or in foreign phrase? 


Unquestionably, as I have said, the world to-day lies largely 
under the domination of the leaders of unbelief. In the judg- 
ment of the plain man modern research and criticism have sent 
confusion into the old theclogy. The plain man is wrong. He 
does not know the facts of the case but he has a vague convic- 
tion that the things which he held sacred in his youth are now 
discredited and denied. The newspaper, the magazine and the 
popular book are the vehicles that bring this message to the 
multitude. The pepular writer with the trick of turning a pret- 
ty sentence is the agent who spreads it. The world of simple 
folk and middle folk naturally knows little of the man in the 
laboratory; but the popular writer acquaints himself with the 
findings of the laboratory and proceeds to make reputations, to 
destroy philosophies, to change beliefs, to abolish religions and 
regularly each year to re-create the face of the earth. The men 
who generate this atmosphere of unbelief are not the masters in 
research. They are of no importance compared with the scien- 
tist in the laboratory. In final consequence, they are of no im- 
portance compared with the simple millicns who read and believe 
them; but because they assume to interpret the great scholar or 
scientist to the multitude they really wield an influence utterly 
disproportionate to their importance. 

Now I appeal to the college graduate to take up this popular 
work. I plead for a tribe of writers who shall take their stand 
in this middle field and by a brilliant presentation of the great 
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questions of scholarship win back the world to a respect for the 
supernatural and for revealed religion. 

To do this we must acquaint ourselves thoroughly with the 
contents of modern science. \\e must know the present status 
of those questions about which there is controversy, or if we 
take philosophy, or sociology, or economics, for our field we must 
be familiar with the farthest-going questions in these great fields. 
But whatever the matter we select what the Church expects of 
the Catholic college is a skilled body of intellectual swordsmen 
ready to leap ta her defense at a moment’s notice. I know that 
the less prudent have a simple and common contempt for 
excellence in writing; but is there any finer test of the mentality 
of a man than his power of expression? Is there any quality 


that will so surely attract the indifferent and the unbelieving as 


distinction here? 

Consider the enormous influence exercised on the more 
thoughtful class of popular readers by Mallock. He has made 
no serious contribution to learning, and yet his prismatic writ- 
ings have colored thousands of minds on subjects of science, and 
philosophy, and theology. Read the life of Bernardine of Siena 
ani see how in that day of worldliness, and skepticism he wrought 
his reformation through the gift of eloquence. Recall how in a 
later age when [France lay under the lethargy of skepticism and 
indifference, there stepped one day into the pulpit of Notre Dame 
a brilliant young Dominican who had mastered in the schools 
the philosophy and science of his age and had learned the art of 
expressing thoughts that breathe in words that burn, and the 
next Sunday that great cathedral, but a little while before al- 
most deserted, was thronged to the doors, while men climbed in 
at the windows to see and hear Lacordaire. It is but a few 
years since there vanished out of the shadows into the light the 
meek and lovable figure of Newman. When he entered the 
Church in the prime of his power he lay a long time under the 
odium of an apostate from the national church, but so great was 
his power of expression, so exquisite the quality of his diction, 
so limpid and fluent his utterance, that he conquered distrust and 
dislike —conquered them to such a degree that when he passed 
away at a venerable age there went up a wail over the whole 
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land and men without distinction of creed lamented because they 
had lost the greatest leader of religious life in England. It is 
not given to all of us to be Lacordaires or Newmans, but every 
college man should be prepared and empowered to take an hon- 
orable part in bearing the message of the Catholic Church to 
America. 

And what is that message? What return can the Church 
make to our country for the gift of liberty? She says to Amer- 
ica, “As you have your symbol, so I have mine. Your flag 
was but a bit of painted cloth until it was made to stand for a 
great reality — for liberty under the law, for stories of courage 
and patience in war, deeds of honor and matchless devotion in 
peace, for hospitality to the oppressed of every land, the fullest 
material well-being, the highest industrial genius, the largest 
religious toleration, universal manhood suffrage, an honest zeal 
for peace among nations and an amazing enthusiasm for the 
education of youth. My symbol is the Cross. In pagan times it 


was a token of ignominy; but one day on a little hill in old Judea 
there loomed against the sky a cross on which hung, naked and 
bleeding, the noblest, truest Man that ever lived — nailed there, 
because He loved His brothers and would do them good; and to- 
day, nineteen centuries after, as during all the years between, 
the Cross has been kissed, and treasured, and adored, as the 
holiest of symbols by all civilized man.” 


The Church comes to. America, humanity’s latest and greatest 
experiment in democracy, and she says: “Before you were even 
a hope in the hearts of men, I was an ancient reality. It is true 
that the splendor of my throne has at certain epochs drawn to 
me the princes of this world, but I am democracy’s finest expon- 
ent. The wealth of story and fable cannot purchase the papal 
tiara; the cunning of statecraft cannot compass it. Like my 
Divine Master, I have put down the mighty from their seat and 
have exalted the humble. My first Pope was a fisherman, and 
when, a few years ago, I selected his latest successor, I made 
choice between Cardinal Svampa, the son of a shepherd, Cardi- 
nal Gotti, the son of a dock-laborer, and Cardinal Sarto, Pope 
Pius X., for whose education his poor mother sold her little 
farm.” 
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The Church looks upon the elaborate system of public schools 
that cover the land and she says: “From the beginning I have 
been the great educator. The historic universities of the world 
grew up in the sunshine of my favor. I applaud your zeal for 
the spread of knowledge, but I remind you that nimble minds 
and athletic bodies do not make a God-fearing, and moral, and 
enduring nation. My parish schools cost me twenty-five mil- 
lions of dollars a year, and for that sum I could build each year 
a cathedral or a university that would be one of the world’s won- 
ders; but I gladly make the sacrifice to save the faith of my lit- 
tle ones; for the centuries have taught me that while knowledge 
is the violin, religion is the music slumbering within till awak- 
ened by the hand of the Master; that the making of a life is 
more than the making of a living; that great epochs, creative 
epochs, have invariably been epochs of strong religious belief; 
that faith watches over the cradles of nations while unbelief 
doubts and argues above their graves.” 


The Church looks upon the sects teaching an undogmatic, 
vague and formless religion, and she says to them: “Because you 
have turned away from the ancient truths you have lost your 
power to comfort and inspire, and you now lead men only as 
the wheelbarrow leads the man who pushes it. You have de- 
spised dogma and tradition, and have constituted every man his 
own theologian. But I say to you that men must be taught; 
they cannot reason out for themselves the stupendous problems 
of life and eternity. The man who comes home from his work 
in the evening exhausted by toil cannot do it. The professional 
man, however brilliant in his own vocation, has not the special- 
ist’s knowledge of religion. These men are doing the practical 
work of the world. They could not give their days and their 
nights to these problems if they would, and they would not do 
it if they could. Moreover, a man cannot afford to wait for 
his religion until his hair is gray. He needs it most of all in his 
youth. During the wonderful period of adolescence when Al- 
mighty God is building up the body of a boy and changing him 
into a man; when his mind is emerging from the period of play 
and entering upon the period of reflection, a great change is tak- 
ing place in the young man’s soul. During those years is large- 
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ly determined the question whether he will go through life 
standing upright like a man with his face to the stars, or whether 
he will wallow through the world like a beast with his face to 
the filth, His raw, untrained mind is unfit to weigh the 
thoughts of mighty sages and to work out fundamental problems 
of ethics and metaphysics; yet it is this stupendous task you 
lay upon him. Men must be taught, and, therefore, God sent me 
His living messenger. I come to you fresh from the empty Cross 
and the empty Tomb; I come to you from Christ and Peter; | 
have not forgotten my message, for adown the centuries I have 
repeated it to myself and to the world in the self-same words in 
which I received it. I have the words of eternal life; accept 
my message!” 

To the spirit of socialism she says: “I am the Church of the 
poor as well as of the rich, the millionaire and mendicant kneel 
in equal humbleness around my confessional. The prince and 
the pauper alike approach my communion table with folded 
hands and downcast eyes. The rich and the poor you will 
always have with you; you will always have Dives feasting in 
his banquet hall and Lazarus languishing at the gate. While | 
do not hesitate to prophesy disaster here and damnation here- 
after to the man of wealth who oppresses the poor, yet with equal 
energy I proclaim that salvation is not through the gospel 01 
Marx. It is just as wrong to kick a man because he is up as to 
kick a man because he is down.” 

To anarchy she says: ‘The most sacred thing in all the world 
is authority. ‘Authority is the golden ladder whose lowest round 
rests upon earth and whose top is bound to the great white throne 
of God.’ St Paul speaks of the freedom wherewith Christ has 
made us free. Accept the law of God, and you become a child 
of freedom; despise that law, and you have become the slave of 
passion. Accept the laws of health, and you live a happy, whole- 
some life; despise them and nature will scourge you with whips 
of scorpions and plague you with disease. Accept the laws of 
the commonwealth, and you move among your fellows, majestic 
and independent as a king; transgress those laws, and you must 
shun the face of day, and skulk in the darkness like a hunted, 


hated thing. Wherever you turn, whether to religion or phi- 
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losophy, or history, whether to nature without or conscience with- 
in, whether to the health of soul or body, this lesson is written 
in letters of fire over all the universe: Obey law or die.” 

The Church looks with shame and sorrow on homes made 
desolate by divorce and she cries out against the desecration. 
Not unheralded, and not without credentials, does she come to 
plead for the home, for, if any should challenge her right, she 
would point to that event in history, which, more than any other, 
has sown religious disccrd among us who speak the English 
tongue. She would say, “You men of America, you men of 
Canada and England, and Australia, and New Zealand, and In- 
dia, have you forgotten at what cost you were lost to me? I 
was willing to pay even that price rather than betray the sanctity 
of marriage. Do you not remember that sorrowful day when 
!, the Lady of Kingdoms, sat down in the dust to weep over 
my dead greatness? One by one the nations had deserted me, 
until it seemed there was nothing left, but the promise of Christ 
that I should not fail forever. At this terrible juncture the 
King of England, that Henry who had won the title of ‘De- 
fender of the Faith’ stood forth against me and declared that, 
unless he were permitted to divorce his wife and marry another, 
England also would go away. In the day of my perfect power 
and glory, it would have been a staggering blow. What was it 
in the hour of my humiliation and grief? But the integrity of 
Go1’s word was at stake, and though it grieved me sorely to do it, 
without a moment’s hesitation I paid the great price.” The 
English-speaking world was lost to the Church for centuries, 
but the Christian home was saved and the sanctity of Christian 
marriage was vindicated. 

This, then, is the message that the Church brings to America, 
a gospel of peace and good will, an evangel of faith and purity, 
a promise of the highest life here and eternal felicity hereafter. 
Tt is a message which the college man above all other laymen 
must bring. Laymen whose studies have made them humble like 
the illustrious Dr. Brownson who, when a foolish but well in- 
tentioned admirer said to him: “It must be a great comfort 
for you to think that you brought such great genius into the 
Church,” answered fiercely: “Sir, I brought nothing into the 
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Church but my sins.’ Laymen whose learning makes them 
reverential, like the great Chief Justice Taney, who, when the 
good priest saw him awaiting his turn in the long line around 
the confessional and invited him to pass the others and enter the 
confessional first, saying that “the Chief Justice of the United 
States must not be kept waiting,” answered: “Not Chief Justice 
here, I‘ather, but the prisoner at the bar.” Laymen whose scien- 
tific attainments make them only the more loyal to their faith, 
like the incomparable Pasteur, the most distinguished scientist of 
modern times, who said that all his science had brought him only 
the faith of a peasant, but that if he knew more he would have 
the faith of a peasant’s wife. Laymen like Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, the last of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, who said that though he had lived to his ninety-second 
vear and had enjoyed health, riches, happiness, the love of 
friends and the esteem and confidence of his countrymen, the 
fact that he now looked back on with most pleasure was that he 
had always been faithful to the duties of his religion. The col- 
lege man leaving his Alma Mater equipped with the knowledge 
which is power, the zeal which is courage, the piety which is il- 
{umination, and the virtue which is salvation — he will influence 
public opinion, he will carry the message of the Church to Amer- 
ica. May Almighty God send us many such! 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS OF THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE 


PitTsBuRGH, Pa., JUNE 24, 1912. 

The Standing Committee of the College Department held a 
meeting in the parlor of the Schenley Hotel at 8:30 p.m. Very 
Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., presided. - The following members 
were present: Rev. John A. Van Heertum, O. Pr., Rev. James 
J. Dean, O. S. A., Rev. P. F. O’Brien, M. A., Rev. M. A. Schu- 
macher, C. S. C., Brother Maurice, F. S. C., Brother Bede, C. 
F. X. The question of the title of the Department came up for 
consideration and it was again recommended that the name “The 
Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools” be presented 
to the Executive Committee of the Association for adoption. The 
question of the Sisters’ Section in the College Department was 
presented and it was decided that the Sisters hold meetings 
each year and report the doings of their meetings to the general 
meeting of the College Department. The members were also 
reminded that both the president and secretary had completed 
their terms of office and new men had to be elected. The three 
Sections decided upon a year ago were found, after proper discus- 
sion, to be adequate. It seemed to be the general opinion that 
all colleges that are members of the Association should take a 
healthy interest in the proceedings of the Department and make 
the College Department meet the importance of its name. It 
was likewise suggested that the Nominating Committee be made 
up from representatives of different colleges so that a full hear- 
ing may be had in each case. Round table discussions were en- 
dorsed as contributing largely to practical results and it was 
strongly urged that these become a feature at our meetings. At- 
ter discussion of certain other matters of interest to the members, 
the meeting adjourned. 
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THURSDAY, JUNE 27. 
At 1:30 the Standing Committee of the College Department 
met in the parlor of the Schenley Hotel. The Secretary Gen- 
eral, Rev. Francis W. Howard, was present at this meeting and 
certain matters regarding the relation of the College Department 
to the general Association were discussed. The question ot 
making out the program was then taken up and it seemed to be 
the opinion of the members that a special meeting for this pur- 
pose would not be required. A committee, however, was ap- 
pointed to handle the program of which Rev. M. A. Schumacher 
was appointed chairman. The other members are Very Rev. J. P. 
O’Mahoney, C. S: V., Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., Rev. J. Dean, 
O. S. A., and Rev. P. F. O’Brien, M. A. The President is ex 
officio a member of this committee. It was moved and seconde: 
that the President of the Department, Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A., 
be put in communication with the Sisters’ colleges and inform 
them that on request of any Sisters’ college some member of the 
College Department will be detailed to go over college matters 
with them and particularly to consider the relation of Sisters’ col- 
leges to the College Department of the Association. Again it 
was suggested that the name of the Department be “The De- 
partment of Colleges and Secondary Schools” and that the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association accept this suggestion. The 
meeting then adjourned. 
MaAtTTrHEew ScHUMACHER, C. S. C., 
Secretary. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 





FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 1912, 2:30 P. M. 
The College Department held its first regular session at 2:30 
p.m. The prayer was said by the Right Rev. Regis F. Cane- 


vin, Bishop of Pittsburgh. A short address of welcome was 
made by the President of the Department, Very Rev. M. .\. THe- 
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hir, C. S. Sp. The following committees were appointed by the 
chair: Committee on Resolutions—Rev. Timothy Brosnahan, S. 
J., chairman; Rev. P. McDermott, C. S. Sp., Very Rev. J. P. 
O'Mahoney, C. S. V., Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M., Prof. Lennox. 
Committee on Nominations—Rev. F. Cassilly, S. J, chairman; 
Rey. P. F. O’Brien, M. A., Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C. M., Rev. 
James J. Dean, O. S. A., and Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C. 
An interesting paper on “Educational Legislation as It Affects 
Catholic Interests” was then read by Walter George Smith, Esq., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Right Rev. Bishop Schrembs of Toledo, Rev. 
J. Mullin, S. J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass., and also 
Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A., took part in the discussion of this 
paper. Before adjourning, a vote of thanks on the part of the 
Department was extended to Very Rev. D. M. Gorman for the 
splendid service he rendered the Department during the four 
years he served as secretary. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 1912, 9 A. M. 

Prayer was said by the President of the Department. The Rev. 
Francis J. Heiermann, S. J., St. Xavier’s College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, in the absence of the paper scheduled for this session, 
kindly consented to handle the question, “How to Deal with 
Public Legislation.” Rev. F. Cassilly, S. J., Rev. Francis T. 
Moran, D. D., Rev, J. A. Van Heertum, O. Pr., Rev. P. 
Cummins, O. S. B. and Mr. Monahan of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., took part in the discussion. The meet- 
ing adjourned to give place to the joint session of the College and 
Parish School Departments which took place at 11 a. m. 


JOINT SESSICN OF THE COLLEGE AND PARISH SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENTS 


A joint meeting of the College and Parish School Departments 
was held in the Lecture Hall of Carnegie Institute at 11 a. m., 
Wednesday, June 26. Rev. Joseph F. Smith, President of the 
Parish School Department, presided, and Very Rev. D. M. Gor- 
man, Secretary of the College Department, acted as secretary. 

The paper presented was the “Relation of the Pastor to Our 
Educational Work” by the Rev. Joseph H. McMahon, Ph. D., 
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pastor of Our Lady of Lourdes church, New York City. This 
very excellent paper brought forth an interesting discussion in 
which the following took part: Rev. G. Bridge, O. S. B., Rev. 
W. F. Poland, S. J., Rev. J. J. Dean, O. S. A., Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Rev T. V. Tobin, Rev. M. P. Dowling, Bishop 
Schrembs, Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., Rev. Francis T. Moran 
and Bishop Canevin. Dr. McMahon closed the discussion and 
the meeting adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 2:30 P. M. 

The Department met again at 2:30 when the topic of entrance 
requirements to college was taken up by Rev. M. A. Schumacher, 
C. S. C. of the University of Notre Dame. A discussion fol- 
lowed this paper in which Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., 
Rev. J. Mullin, S. J., Rev. W. F. Poland, S. J. and Rev. M. A. 
Schumacher, C. S. C., took part. 


FOURTH SESSION 


THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 1912. 

Prayer was said by the Rev. President. The paper of this 
session, “Libraries and Student Reading” was presented by the 
Rey. R. A. Fleming, S. J., Loyola College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
The paper was discussed by Rev. T. F. Coakley, D. D., Prof. 
Lennox, Rev. J. A. Van Heertum, O. Pr. At the suggestion of 
Professor Lennox it was thought well to name a committee whose 
purpose would be to gather a list of readings and literature that 
would meet the need of Catholic readers. The following mem- 
bers were appointed on that committee: Prof. Lennox, Rev. P. 
J. Carroll, C. S. C., Rev. R. A. Fleming, S. J. and Rev. T. F. 
Coakley, D. D. The Committee on Nominations then made the 
following report : 


NOMINATIONS 
President—Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A., Chicago. 
Vice President—Rev. Patrick F. O’Brien, M. A., Chicago, 
Secretary—Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame. 
Members of General Executive Board—Rev. James J. Dean, 
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O. S. A., Villanova; Rev. David W. Hearn, S. J., New York. 

— of the College Executive Committee—Rev. Daniel J. 
McHugh, C. M., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. John A. Van Heertum, O. 
Pr., West de Pom Wis. ; Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. 
V., Bourbonnais, Ill.; Very Rev. B. P. O'Reilly, S. M., Day- 
ton, Ohio; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Rev. Francis Heiermann, S. J., Cincinnati, Ohio; Rev. Theo. 
Saurer, C. PP. S., Collegeville, Ind.; Bro. Maurice, F. S. C., El- 
licott City, Md.; Bro. Bede, C. F. X., Mt. St. Joseph’s College, 
Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., Conception, 
Mo. The nominees presented by the Committee were duly elected 
as officers of the Department for the ensuing year. 

There was some discussion as to procuring greater attend- 
ance at the sectional meetings and also as to securing such quar- 
ters as to make it convenient for members to attend. Fathers 
McHugh, Dean, Gorman, O’Brien and O’Reilly took part in this 
discussion. At the end it seemed advisable to let the Sections 
go on as they have been up to the present. The Committee on 
Resolutions presented the following statements: 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolved, That it is the judgment of this Association that 
the progress of higher Catholic education will be more effectively 
promoted by the harmonious and cordial cooperation of pastors 
and heads of Catholic colleges. 

Resolved, That the principles and training provided by a 
study of the philosophy so highly commended by Leo XIII. are 
of the utmost importance to Catholic youth who are to enter the 
professions or who are by their position likely to be men of 
prominence and influence in the community. 

Resolved, That this Association take steps to devise a 
method or system whereby a more careful guardianship may 
be exercised over our Catholic youth in their use of the public 
libraries. 

Resolved, That we regard with the highest approval any 
association, the purpose of which is to study and keep in touch 
with legislation, whether State or federal, which may have a 
bearing on Catholic education. 


The new President, Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A., and the new 
Secretary, Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C., were then installed, 
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and after a speech of thanks to the retiring president made by 
the Rev. P. F. O’Brien, and a short address by the new President, 
the meeting adjourned. 


COLLEGE NIGHT 


On Wednesday evening, June 26, a public meeting was held in 
the Leeture Hall, under the auspices of the College Department. 
Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., presided and introduced the 
speakers. The following program was given: 


a ee ere rere Rossini 
Professor Caspar P. Koch, Duquesne University 
Vocal Duet “Oh, Haste, Crimson Morning’”.......... Donmoszetti 


Messrs. John F. Corcoran and Clarence A. Sanderbeck, 
Duquesne University 
Accompanist, Professor Caspar P. Koch 
Address “The College Man, an Ideal Knight” 
Mr. John E. Kane, Duquesne University 
Motley “Grand Opera Aits”. . 00.6.5 een died Arr. by Recker 
Duquesne University Orchestra 
Director, Professor Charles B. Weis 
Address “Righteousness in Business” 

John E. Laughlin, Esq., Georgetown University 
Chorus, with Orchestral Accompaniment “Anvil Chorus’’. ./’erdi 
Duquesne University Seniors and Orchestra 
Directors, Professors C. P. Koch and C. B. Weis 

Address “The College Man in American Politics” 
Mr. Frank A. Smith, Mt. St. Mary’s College 
Medley “Standard American Airs”.............Arr. by Recker 
Duquesne University Orchestra 
Address “The Catholic Graduate in Journalism” 
Mr. Hugh A. O'Donnell, Notre Dame University 
Organ Solo “Marche Heroique de Jeanne d’ Arc”...... Duhois 
Professor Caspar P. Koch 


M. A. ScHuMmaAcHeR, C. S. C.,, 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 
EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION AS IT AFFECTS 
CATHOLIC INTERESTS 


WALTER GEORGE SMITH, ESQ., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


‘rom the time of the adoption of Christianity in the reign 
of Constantine as the State religion of the Roman Empire till 
the religious and political revolt of the sixteenth century, known 
to history as the Reformation, there was a simple and easily 
understood philosophy governing the relations of Church and 
State. The things that were Caesar’s and the things that were 
Gol's, however they might be confused in the individual appre- 
hension, were not obscure to educated thinkers. The Church 
taught the abstract principles of justice as revealed by her Di- 
vine Founder, and the State sought to approximate as nearly 
as possible in the actual conduct of public affairs a practical ap- 
plication of those principles. Obedience to authority both spir- 
itual and secular was required by the Church of all her chil- 
dren. If instead of profound peace and international and do- 
mestic agreement there was a succession of wars lasting through 
the centuries, it was first because of the great and prolonged ef- 
fort required to civilize and Christianize the barbarians who 
broke up the old Roman Empire, and afterwards the jealousies, 
seemingly inseparable from human nature, even when surrounde’l 
by the atmosphere of religion and with the teaching of unselfish- 
ness constantly echoing through the ages from the life of the 
Savior of man. 

If the world did not practice in their perfection the princi- 
ples of Christianity, it did not in terms reject them. On the 
contrary, slowly but surely a civilization emerged from the rem- 
nants of the old order, preserving what was best in its social and 
political life, with ideals nobler and purer than any that pre- 
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ceded it because they were based upon a recognition of stand. 
ards of morality supernaturally revealed. It needs but the least 
reflection upon the highest forms of pre-Christian morality to 
see how far they fall below the standard of conduct taught by 
our Divine Lord. It required a direct revelation to show its 
truth and the Sacrifice of Calvary to enforce it, and still men 
must make it a life’s effort approximately to live up to. it, in 
vain bringing their own strength against their downward ten- 
dencies, unless aided by God's grace. 

The most powerful indictment against the cruelties, follies 
and excesses of the ages of faith cannot fail to take account of 
their lofty spiritual ideals, which found expression in the lives 
of saintly men and women, in monuments of architecture, in 
poetry, in pictorial and plastic art, and in the establishment of 
principles of justice in the social and political relationships upon 
which all that is best in modern civilization finds its foundation. 
The past four centuries have added little or nothing to the sum 
total of knowledge of the laws of eternal justice. When au- 
thority is sought we are apt to go back to the Fathers of the 
Church and the great constructive thinkers of the Middle Ages. 
From their works as from a quarry are taken the foundation 
stones of modern works on abstract justice. 

Men have been blinded by the dazzle of their triumphs over 
physical nature, which are in truth the real conquests of modern 
times; but in the realm of the spiritual world they have fallen 
away rather than advanced since they have sought to ignore 
the supernatural or to destroy it utterly. Nowhere do we find 
this truth borne in upon us with greater force than in the edu- 
cational theories that have gained large acceptance in our own 
land. We who stand for the Church’s teaching on the subject 
of the education of the young have no theories of our own. Ti 
we had it is needless to say they would have no greater, in many 
instances not as great, authority as those we oppose. It is nol 
our theory, it is the Church’s deliberate doctrine, based upon the 
experience of all the centuries of the Christian dispensation, and 
sanctioned by God’s promise that His spirit will never fail her. 

What is the Church's doctrine? It is that our first, contin- 
ued, and paramount duty is the service of God in that sphere in 
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which He has designed us by reason of gifts of body and mind 
to occupy; that this duty must be the fruit of all education; that 
spiritual and moral truth are especially under her care and must 
be taught by her governance; that while there are other truths, 
not in their nature spiritual, which come under the general des- 
ignation of profane learning and are not intrinsically under the 
Church’s tutelage, they cannot safely be committed to teachers 
who do not accept her doctrine; as all knowledge, sacred and 
profane, touches upon the fundamental subject of God’s omnipo- 
tence and our subjectivity to His will; that religion therefore is 
“the centralizing, unifying and vitalizing force in the education- 
al process. Whenever there is positive and immediate danger 
of loss of faith, the Church. cannot allow her children to run 
the risk of perversion; whenever religion is left out of the cur- 
riculum, she tries to supply the defect.” 

On this general principle all Catholics are agreed. As has 
been said by Bishop Walsh: 


“The child cannot be divided and separated into physical, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual parts, except by a purely mental 
or metaphysical process that has no corresponding reality, but 
everything that happens to the child, from its first breath, is 
cultivating or educating the child in all four aspects. One part 
cannot be given to the parent, another to the street, a third to 
the school, a fourth to the Church, but the whole child is cul- 
tivated by each one of these agencies, and the least lack of har- 
mony between them in purpose or means has its effect on the 
whole child.” 


A different view of education has become prevalent among a 
large portion, though fortunately not among all nor among the 
most thoughtful educators outside of the Church. The imme- 
diate effect of the Reformation among those countries which 
adopted its varying principles, was not to secularize the educa- 
tion of children, though those principles bore the seeds that 
brought that harvest. Without going into details which it would 
be impossible to set out in brief compass, it suffices to say that 


113th Catholic Encyclopedia, 555. 
2Religious Education in the Public Schools of Massachusetts, 29 Am. Cath. 
Quart. Rev., 117. 
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the first scheme of education in the United States under the 
common school system provided for religious as well as secular 
education, and where denominational differences made it im- 
practicable to teach religion in the same school, subventions were 
made for separate schools, as in Lowell, Mass., from 1835 to 
1852, and in the city of New York till 1824.* Although liberty 
of conscience, including equality of all forms of belief, not in- 
terfering with one’s neighbor or the safety of the State, is guar- 
anteed by the Constitution of all our American States, it is ob- 
vious from a superficial study of laws, whether based cn statutes 
or the decisions of our courts, that they are the laws of a pev- 
ple professing a belief in Christianity. All religions are pro- 
tected, but the spirit of our institutions, the very language of 
many of our fundamental laws and the implication to be derived 
from them, show that there is nothing antagonistic to Christian- 
ity in our institutions and very much that favors it. The fact 
is, all of the colonies were founded by religious people seeking 
the approval of Almighty God and accepting the doctrine of the 
Trinity. 


“Our own country,” says Dr. Edward Brooks, “was founded 
and nursed in the religious beliefs of Penn, Baltimore and the 
Pilgrim Fathers, and from the oath in the County Justice’s Court 
to the morning prayer in the National Capitol, we show our faith 
in the relation of divine influences to constitutional history.” 


It was farthest from their minds, when in the belief it would 
redound to the advantage of the individual and the State they 
made provision for public education, that all religion should be 
jealously excluded from the schoolroom, and a negative system 
of moral instruction substituted in its stead. But this has been 
the result. Deceived by the thought that a division of the school 
funds would be giving undue encouragement to differing de- 
nceminations, and inflamed in many instances by an inherited and 
stimulated bigotry, many States have inhibited by constitutional 
provision any support of denominational schools, and others for- 


“Catholic Encyclopedia, p, 583. 
3} “Moral Training,” Proceedings Nat’l Educational Ass’n, p. 97, Washington 
Govt. Pr. Off., 1888. 
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bid any religious instruction whatever. The result is that a 
new religion practically holds sway, save where by reason of 
the personality of the teacher some diluted form of positive re- 
ligion is indirectly conveyed to the child’s mind. It is Agnosti- 
cism — a cult, or philosophy, or religion, which places the State 
in the stead of God and would break down every right of the 
individual or of the family. 


“In the family,” says the Rev. Dr. Robert Ellis Thompson, 
“it sees nothing more than a natural arrangement for the per- 
petuation and increase of society. It would recognize no sanctity 
in the home, no authority in the father to conduct the education 
of his child except on lines prescribed by the State. Were it 
satistied that he was using his paternal authority to train his 
child in the beliefs it regarde1 as superstition, it would remove 
the child from his custoly with as much promptness as if he 
were training it in habits of theft. * * * Did I say Agnos- 
icism would do. these things? Both in France and Italy, and 
even in some parts of our own country, it has used the control 
of the public school system on exactly these lines and for these 
ends.’ 


{t is undeniable that outside the Catholic Church, Christian- 
ity in this country is losing its hold upon the people. The stern 
theocracy of the Puritan has given away among his descendants 
to a loose philoscphy that finds its expression in Dr. Eliot's 
“New Religion.” While among a considerable number of our 
fellow citizens it is still possible to arouse a more or less lan- 
euid spirit of antagcnism to the Church which results in a war 
upon the humble Sisters in the Indian schools or some equally 
worthy object, for the most part they are indifferent on sub- 
jects of religious interest, concentrating their energy, where 
their hearts are touched, upon humanitarian efforts to relieve 
physical suffering, and in the main devoting their lives to the 
pursuit of wealth for its own sake. 

The attitude of mcedern society towards religion was well ex- 
pressed by Cardinal Newman, when he addressed the messenger 
who brought him the official announcement of his elevation to 


the cardinalate in Rome, in 1879: 


'Divine Order of TTuman Society, p. 132, 
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‘Hitherto the civil power has been Christian. Even in coun- 
tries separated from the Church, as in my own, the dictum was 
in force, when I was young, that ‘Christianity was the law of 
the land.” Now everywhere that goodly framework of society, 
which is the creation of Christianity, is throwing off Christianity, 
Hitherto, it has been considered that religion alone, with its 
supernatural sanctions, was strong enough to secure submission 
of the masses of our population to law and order; now the 
philosophers and politicians are bent on satisfying the problem 
without the aid of Christianity. Instead of the Church's au- 
thority and teaching, they would substitute first of all a universal 
and thoroughly secular education, calculated to bring home to 
every individual that to be orderly, industrious and sober is his 
personal interest. Then for great working principles to take the 
place of religion, for the use of the masses thus carefully edu- 
cated, it provides the broad fundamental ethical truths of jus- 
tice, benevolence, veracity and the like; proved experience; and 
those natural laws which exist and act spontaneously in society, 
and in social matters, whether physical or psychological; for in- 
stance, in government, trade, finance, ‘sanitary experiments, and 
the intercourse of nations. As to religion, it is a private luxury, 
which a man may have if he will; but which, of course, he must 
pay for, and which he must not obtrude upon others, or indulge 
in to their annoyance.” 


He then points out that in England, and the same statement 
holds geod in our own country and wherever English institutions 


prevail, though this habit of mind ends in infidelity, it does not 
necessarily arise out of infidelity. It must be recollected; he tells 
us, that the religious sects advocate the unChristianizing of the 


monarchy and all that belongs to it, “under the notion that such 
a catastrophe would make Christianity much more pure and 
much more powerful.” And then he adds with great force that 


“the liberal principle is forced on us from the necessity of the 
case * * * Every dozen men taken at random * * * have 
a share in political power * * * How can they possibly act 
together in municipal or in national matters, if each insists on 
the recognition of his own religious denomination? All action 
would be at deadlock unless the subject of religion was ignored. 
We cannot help ourselves.” 


Finally, he sums up the danger by enumerating how many 
things are good and true in the liberalistic theory, its precepts of 
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justice, truthfulness, sobriety, self-command, benevolence, which 
are among its avowed principles, and the natural laws of society. 


“It is not till we find this array of principles is intended to 
supersede, to block out religion that we pronounce it to be evil. 
There never was a device of the enemy so cleverly framed and 
with such promise of success. And already it has answered to 
the expectations which have been formed of it. It is sweeping 
into its own ranks great numbers of able, earnest, virtuous men, 
elderly men of approved antecedents, young men with a career 
before them.”® 


We cannot but regret this, as good citizens. We believe any 
form of Christianity is better than none. We are taught to re- 
spect sincerity and cover with the mantle of charity the sincere 
believer, even though he reject a part of those saving truths 
that are our heritage. Better, we may well believe, would it be 
to have the children of the land educated in some form of Chris- 
tianity than to have them made proficient in secular learning with 
no thought of God instilled into their minds. But for our chil- 
dren our duty has been marked out for us by the highest author- 
ity. We cannot permit them to be educated in any religion but 
Catholicity, and even were the wave of infidelity to roll back and 
the schools to become as they once were, centers of teaching of 
non-Catholic Christianity, still we should have to separate them 
from those influences. If this be so, still stronger is it our duty 
to keep them from the Agnostic school. 

The hierarchy of the United States, acting in the light of their 
own wisdom and in full accord with the spirit of the Church, 
have caused the parochial schools to be established, and where- 
ever possible, Catholic children are to be sent to them. There still 
remain many Catholic children in the public schools, exposed to 
danger of loss of faith, in proportion to the lack of opportuni- 
ties or neglect of their parents to instruct them privately, and 
the spirit of their particular teachers. But year by year the 
parochial system is being extended, and as it is extended, the 
less reason there is for Catholic children, especially in large cen- 
ters of population, to receive education at the public school. 


5Wilfred Ward’s Life of Cardinal Newman, Vol. 2, pp. 461, 462. 
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Practically all efforts at a compromise between the two systems 
have failed. The Poughkeepsie plan, under which the school 
board rented public buildings and accepted Catholic schools as 
public schools, was declared unconstitutional. The Faribault 
plan, under which religious instruction was given outside of the 
regular school hours, still obtains in some places in the West. 
But it is obvious that in the present temper of the public mind 
such well meant effoits can have but a restricted effect. 

Meantime, while here and there among non-Catholics,® the 
growth of socialism and other heresies aimed at Christian civ- 
ilization, the low standard of public and private morality, the 
alarming loss of reverence for political institutions which have 
enabled a self-governing people to maintain their nation and 
States during the vicissitudes of a century and a quarter, have 
caused a serious attention to be given to our non-religious meth- 
ods of education, there still remains the inveterate belief among 
great masses of our countrymen that secular education in and 
of itself is productive of morality. Such a feeling finds expres- 
sion in an Immigration Bill making an educational test a prereq- 
uisite for admission of aliens. It shows itself in the Carnegie 
libraries and in the constantly minimizing influence of dogmatic 
instruction in the public institutions of learning. 


It is obvious that every effort must be made to uphold and 
strengthen our parochial schools, and it is the best evidence of 
the growth and tenacity of Catholic feeling that they are attain- 
ing a greater and greater standing. The test of competitive ex- 
aminations for scholarships in various instances shows that they 
are holding their own with the public schools; and there is no 
sign of retrogression. While there is danger that the theory of 
the State’s right to a monopoly of education may some day be- 
come acute, at present it does not seem to be pressing. It is 
true that some eminent persons believe that there is a tendency in 
the direction, to use the words of Dr. Henry I. Pritchett, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation, of assuming that education is 
a natural and necessary activity of the State. “All schools must 
be treated as parts of one related national effort”; and if the 


**Moral Training,’ Dr. Edward Brooks, supra, 
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growth of paternalism which just now is in such high social and 
political favor goes much farther, circumstances may change. 
The mere monetary taxes, however, which are so great and un- 
fair a burden upon Catholics may in themselves be a safeguard 
to their schools. 

In an estimate recently prepared the average amount per 
capita cost of parish school education in the United States is 
given at $8. During the years 1909-10 there were 1,237,251 pu- 
pils in these schools, making a total cost of $9,898,000. The edu- 
cation of these pupils in the public schools would have cost ap- 
proximately $30,511,010, without considering interest on neces- 
sary property which would have increased the sum _ to 
$34,000,000." When it is remembered that the Catholic citizen 
is bearing his share of the burden of providing public school 
education for all of these children besides, for at least in some 
localities taxation is levied in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren of school age, irrespective of their attendance at the pub- 
lic schools, it will be seen that the astute politician will be slow 
to disturb existing conditions.® 

The relative rights of the parent and of the State to the edu- 
cation of the child have been hitherto discussed before this As- 
sociation,® and it is needless to go over that ground in this pres- 
ence, as the lines of demarcation are well understood. For prac- 
tical purposes the fundamental principle expressed in the State 
constitutions is an existing fact which will not be disturbed, viz., 
that the State “shall provide for the maintenance and support of 
a thorough and efficient system of public schools.” ?° 


“State education is found among the oldest institutions of 
history. It has been established in some form by nearly all the 
nations of the earth, and at all times the status of education has 
been determined by the political condition of the country." 


Our common schools and State universities are very dear to 
the hearts of the people and it must be with a clear recognition 


713th Catholic Encyclopedia, p. 583. 

® Act of May 8, 1911, Sec. 1426, (Pur. Dig. Supp. p. 116.) 

® Proceedings 3d Annval Meeting Cath. Ed. Ass’n. 

Const. of Pa, Art X,.. See. 1. 

™ History of Federal and State Aid to Higher Education, Appendix A, Blackmar, 
Washington Gov't. Pr. Office, 1890. 
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of this fact, and a strong sympathy with the underlying senti- 
ment that prompts it that we should approach the consideration 
of the defects of the system of public education. A feeling, in 
the main justified by experience, that democracy depends for 
its success upon an educated intelligence, is implicit among the 
American people. So it is not conceivable that the common 
school system will be materially curtailed. It is unlikely more- 
over that the principle expressed in the truant laws, requiring 
all parents, except where circumstances render it impossible, to 
send their children for some part of the year’? to a public school 
will be set aside. 


Were it not for the vexing and constantly recurring question 
of taxation, the relation of the State to the parochial schools 
would not be of serious practical importance, though the possi- 
bilities of trouble, should extreme socialistic principles ever con- 
trol the majority of the community, are of course quite obvious. 
It would be an act subversive of the guarantees of our political 
constitutions as they exist and a tyranny that could not be borne 


for the State to enforce “an alien culture on the children where 
there is a group of citizens holding views on religion distinct 
from those of the majority and numerous enough to provide a 
school for them. So long as the separate school conforms hon- 
estly to the minimum requirements of a code * * * tha demands 
of the State are satisfied.” ** 


In looking over the reported decisions, there are not many 
to indicate a tyrannical attitude towards the religious rights of 
the Catholic parent. The Constitution of the United States pro- 
vides that no religious test shall ever be required as a qualifica- 
tion to any office or public trust.1* It also provides that Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting the establishment of religion 
or the full enjoyment thereof; but in this the Constitution goes 
no further than to limit the action of Congress.1* The States, 
thus left to adjust religious liberty as they see fit, have, without 
exception, established constitutional guarantees, not for a sys- 


2 Act May 18, 1911, Art. 14, Sec. 1414 (Pur. Dig. Supp., p. 118.) 
18 Findlay, The School, pp. 105, 106, 1 Pur. Dig. 113. 

%*U. S. Const. Art. VI. 

% Cooley Const. Lim. Sec. 1. 
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tem of religious tolerance, but of religious equality, respecting 
all religions so long as they do not offend the common sense of 
public decency.*® 


The cases where the courts have most often been called upon 
to pass upon these constitutional guarantees have been whether 
or not the Protestant version of the Bible can be read in the pub- 
lic schools. Cases in Illinois, Ohio, Nebraska and Wisconsin! 
have held such reading to be a violation of the Constitution of 
the respective States, while in Maine, Massachusetts, lowa and 
Kentucky’® the opposite conclusion has been reached. While 
it must be obvious to the Catholic mind, with great respect to 
the courts holding an opposite view, that the reading of any 
version of the Bible is practically an instruction in religion, and 
therefore violative of the guarantees of our Constitution, it 
would appear that no harm can come to the Catholic interest 
where the child is excused from attendance at the request of 
the parent or guardian. So too the use of a school house for 
religious meetings when not required for school purposes would 


seem to fall into the same category, yet the courts have differed 
on this question also, those holding that such use is not for- 
bidden being Kansas, Nevada, Wisconsin and Connecticut,’® and 
contra, Illinois and Jowa.”° 


It is probable that but few courts would accept the extreme 
doctrine insisted upon in a Vermont case* that the right of the 
directors of the public schools to prescribe the hours of attendance 
of the pupils and to make a proper system of punishment for 
absence, etc., covered a case where they insisted upon the pres- 
ence of Catholic children on Corpus Christi against the wishes of 
their parents. It is needless to say that very bitter feeling has 
been engendered by these controversies. One writer, in comment- 
ing upon the Catholic attitude, says: 


1620 Yale L. J. 145, 146, The Church and the Law, Desmond, p. 107. 
1792 N. E. 251; 65 Neb. 853; 76 Wis, 177. 

1838 Me. 379; 12 Allen 27; 64 Ia. 867. 

1915 Kans. 257; 67 Nev. 301; 21 Wis. 657; 27 Conn. 499. 

293 Ill. 61; 35 Ia. 195; 24 Am. Law Reg. 252, Ewell’s note. 

21 Ferrity et al. vs. Tyler et al., 15 Am. Law Reg. 590. 
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“Its (the Catholic Church’s) protest against our public school 
system is twofold: a protest against a ‘purely secular education, 
and a protest against any non-sectarian or Protestant religious in- 
struction therein. Where it could not have its own sectarian 
teaching established in the public schools, it has attempted to 
excluce all religious instruction therefrom (see the cases Don- 
ahue vs. Richards in Maine, and John D. Minor et al vs. the Board 
of Education in Ohio) and in some cases by the cooperation of 
those who hold the anti-Christian theory of the State, it has 
succeeded in the attempt, thus causing the rights of a great major- 
ity of Christian people to be trampled upon, and a serious injury 
to be inflicted upon the public.?? 


It will be found upon a study of the whole subject that the 
present unfortunate situation has its origin in the insistence upon 
forbidding any payment from the public treasury to denomina- 
tional schools. If the Catholic withdraws his objection to the 
reading of the Protestant Bible, the Jew will renew it. So we are 
thrown back upon a condition that all Christian people, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, must regret, a purely secular education 
which, as has been stated, amounts to a system of agnosticism. 

It is more than doubtful whether under modern conditions it 
would be possible to have a State system of schools where religion 
would be properly taught. Without accepting or rejecting the 
theory of its justice, it is evident that the State has assumed 
responsibility to an almost complete extent of all types of school- 
ing, and we may agree that “the cultivation of the religious life is 
a matter which the State is simply incompetent to control. It 
acts through politicians and officials who, whatever may be their 
personal character, are bound by official attitudes. The very 
spirit of freedom which has erected democratic government 
demands that families shall be free to practice old faiths and to 
cherish these through the schooling which the child receives.” ** 

In Canada and in England, and it may be in other countries 
where the people differ in religion, the support of denominational 
schools from the public funds, under such safeguards as to the 
character of instruction as may be ceemed proper has worked 
well, and were it not for the short-sighted teaching of many of 





2 Cornelison, Religion and Civil] Government in the U. S., p. 261. 
28 The School, J. J. Findlay, p. 107, 
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our separated brethren, it would be a matter of comparative 
facility to work out such a system in our own country. We can 
but hope that the gradual enlightenment that will come from an 
observation of the disastrous consequences of non-religious edu- 
cation among such large masses of the children will eventually 
open the eyes of the people to the soundness of the propoed plan. 
Meantime, without yielding our conviction, we should take a 
moderate and patient view of the situation. Nor should we 
overlook the advantage to the Church’s cause of existing con- 
ditions. Save in the very proper requirements that the sanitary 
conditions of our schools should be up to the standard required 
under the police powers of the State, the registration of pupils, 
the giving of the minimum time for the school year, the State 
does not seek to interfere with our methods of instruction or the 
conduct of discipline of our schools. 

In some of the States there may be unfair interpretations of 
the statutes, such as were recently corrected by the legislature 
and court of Pennsylvania,?* brought about by the refusal of 
the managers of the Altoona Manual Training School to admit 
pupils from the parochial schools, but it is believed, when 
brought to the test, the common sense of justice will, as in that 
case, rebuke the bigotry of a narrow interpretation of the law. 
In Pennsylvania, as no doubt in other States, no institutions of 
higher learning can confer degrees without the approval of a 
board appointed under State authority. This is not an unreason- 
able regulation, and bears equally upon all cenominations. The 
same reasoning applies, but with even greater force, to the 
requirement that graduates of professional schools shall pass a 
board examination before being permitted to practice. 

An examination of the school code of Pennsylvania, which 
may be taken as a type, would give no notion of a vast system of 
parochial schools growing up and developing as it were alongside 
of the public system. So far legislation has practically ignored 
its existence, though the provision of the law permitting admit- 
tance of pupils other than from the public schools to manual 
training schools is an exception. It might well be the subject of 


* Act of May 18, 1911, Sec. 401. (Pur. Dig. Supp., p. 82.) 
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consideration, whether, in institutions of higher and of technical 
education, a frank recognition of the work being done in private 
and parochial schools by providing for admission or advanced 
standing of pupils, under given circumstances, from said institu- 
tions would not be wise. 

Catholics are not the less citizens having at heart the pro- 
motion of the common weal by reason of their religion, but on the 
contrary. In obedience to the principles of their religion, they 
are under obligation to render a cordial and loyal assistance in 
all that goes towards the advancement of the prosperity and 
virtue of themselves and their fellow citizens. They should be 
careful neither by word nor deed to encourage the mistaken 
notion that their attitude towards the State is one whit less patri- 
otic than that of the most ardent of the advocates of State 
supremacy in all things. 

The fact, as has been stated, that fifteen out of every sixteen 
children of the country are being educated under the auspices of 
the State, brings home to every one of us, whatever be his views 
of the ideal system, the practical and widespread importance of 
the State’s system and the attitude of those entrusted with its 
management. Therefore, as citizens, we must of necessity feel 
an interest in the common schools while the very great number 
of Catholic children who attend them make us feel a special con- 
cern in all that makes for their well-being. If there were no 
other reason we have the duty to protect them against the evil 
influences that flow from wrong methods of instruction, or 
improper text-books, or teaching hostile to the Church. 


We rejoice in the success of our democratic republic. We 
deplore any tendency to trifle with the fundamental principles 
upon which it rests. We are doing what we can both in our 
primary and secondary schools to inculcate a reverence for the 
dearly won rights that are safeguarded by our Constitutions, 
national and State. We have established and will maintain our 
separate system of education, whether aided by the State or not, 
not from any feeling of hostility towards our fellow citizens, 
but, first, because we owe the duty ta God to bring up our 
children to consider their eternal salvation the first end of exist- 
ence and, second, because we firmly believe that the republic 
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cannot endure if not supported by a self-restrained, God-fear- 
ing, justice-loving people. 

This Association may be content to perfect the work already 
established, feeling sure that the success attained by the Catho- 
lic educational system shows that it meets with God’s approval, 
and leaving to Him to provide for its support in the future as 
He has so graciously done in the past. 


DISCUSSION 

Rr. Rey. JosepuH ScHreMus, Bishop of Toledo: 1 have nothing 
of special importance to say, because the paper speaks for itself. It is 
exhaustive in its treatment of the subject, and I don’t know that I have 
any criticism to offer. There were several things suggested by the paper, 
which should be emphasized in the practical, everyday treatment of the 
question. Mr. Smith, among other things, called attention to the fact 
that the State in its care for the proper education of the citizens at 
large, makes certain rezulaticns, and I fear there are some of us who 
in the spirit of ultra-independence, are somewhat inimical to such 
legislation. I believe that we ought to meet the stand of the State 
in the spirit of kindliness in all matters pertaining to the general welfare 
of the child, and I can see no good reason for refusing certain elementary 
politeness. On the whole, I believe that there ought to be a greater 
compliance in Catholic schools in general, and in that way we would not 


arouse a spirit of bitterness against our schools. I think the same holds 


good also of excessive criticism of the public school. 











HOW TO DEAL WITH PUBLIC LEGISLATION 
AFFECTING OUR COLLEGES 


REV, FRANCIS HEIERMANN, S. J., ST. XAVIER COLLEGE, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO 


In regard to public legislation, whether concerning our schools 
or any other branch of human activity, our attitude is always 
one of profound respect. Catholics are nothing if not law-abid- 
ing citizens. This inborn respect for authority has led us some- 
times I fear to pay too little attention to the manner in which 
laws are made and to forget that we, as citizens in a representa- 
tive form of government, have a right and a duty to assume our 
share in the making of wise laws and sound enactments. 

In every State of the Union it may be said that of the mak- 
ing of educational laws there is no end. Even the federal Con- 
gress puts in at times an educational oar.* The United States 
Bureau of Education has issued pamphlets entitled State School 
Systems and Legislative and Judicial Decisions Relating to Pub- 
lic Education by Edward C. Elliott, Professor of Education in 
the University of Wisconsin. Number one deals with the laws 
enacted from October 1, 1904 to October 1, 1906; number two 
with the laws from October 1, 1906 to October 1, 1908; num- 
ber three continues the work up to October 1, 1909. ( Publica- 
tions of the Bureau of Education. Whole Numbers 363, 396, 
438.) 

A glance at the table of contents shows that the legislators 
have bestowed their attention on almost every possible school 
interest: administration, financial support, buildings, teachers and 
teachers’ certificates, school attendance, health regulations, 





* There was pending some time ago in the Senate a bill (Page) appropriating over 
$12,000,000 a year for universities, normal schools and secondary schools for the 
teaching of agriculture, trades, industries, an” annually increasing appropriation 
maximum $2,900,000, for extension departments; $480,000 for preparation of teachers 
in agriculture and trade schools. 


(134) 
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school supplies, free text-books (free spectacles — the latest in 
New York), libraries, education of delinquent and defective 
children, ete., etc. Of late years vocational education and es- 
pecially industrial education law has covered many pages of our 
statute books. The School Review of June, 1912, gives a di- 
gest of legislation for the last three years on vocational edu- 
cation. The Catholic Educational Review too, frequently gives 
a summary account of school legislation, proposed or recently 
enacted. The above mentioned pamphlets offer only a, digest 
of the many hundreds of laws enacted in the several States. Ev- 
ery one who has followed this development of legislation must 
recognize the ever growing tendency to spend more and more 
money on public education, to transfer the work of education 
from the parents to the government. There is an ever growing 
State paternalism. 

This legislation, it is true, affects the college indirectly only, 
but all educational departments are so intimately connected that 
ve cannot touch one without exerting a strong influence, wheth- 
er for good or for ill, upon all the others. It is imperative then 
for those who have the interests of our colleges at heart to study 
accurately and define clearly the rights of the State and the 
rights of the family, and the privileges which flow from liberty of 
education; it becomes imperative to point out in each and every 
instance where these rights are transgressed, where these priv- 
ilezges are overstepped. Americans as a class are generous and 
progressive; they approve every law that has any outward seem- 
ing of good. But outward seeming ‘and inward reality are 
often things apart. Grasping at present good, legislators look- 
ug no further than their noses fail to see coming evil. 
When the Ohio legislature was recently about to enact an 
industrial education law, a short article setting forth financial 
difficulties and other consequences gave the lawmakers pause. 
Such occurrences as this would indicate how important it 
is that in season and out, by private interview, by public 
address, by press and platform, we insist that State control 
and public taxes have their limits. It is a sound principle of 
taxation that public taxes should not be levied for special in- 
terests ; that the many should not be mulcted for the few, when 
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the few can easily take care of themselves. If it be true, as we 
so often hear, that. American people are education-mad, it is 
the duty of safe and sane thinkers to bring them to their senses; 
a duty all the harder to perform since they will have to deal 
with a number of persons cocksure of their opinions; a duty 
nevertheless not without its star of hope, in view of the fact 
that even many non-Catholic Americans—one may mention 
among them honoris causa, Mr. Bird C. Coler—are taking a 
stand for safer and saner measures. 

Turning to legislation directly affecting colleges, we discover 
an ever growing tendency which makes for school monopoly; 
and a number of laws accordingly enacted in several States, which 
though not fully enforced tend in that direction. Moreover, in 
the legislatures of various States there are at present not a few 
bills under consideration, the passage of which will bring us many 
points nearer to final monopoly; and even Congress itself is, 
whether intentionally or no, taking in hand measures of the same 
nature. The promoters of these monopolizing agencies are not 
always championed by the advocates of the State system only, but 
even some private universities are working to the same end. These 
measures do not, as a rule, legislate colleges beyond the pale of 
the educational trust, out of existence; but they often contain 
provisions which, insignificant at first blush, are later so developed 
and expanded as to render Catholic and other denominational 
colleges unable to endure them. 

Thus, New York, since 1892, and Pennsylvania, since 1895, 
have required every degree-conferring institution to have re- 
sources of at least half a million dollars; and in New York, 
even a college wiihout the power of conferring degrees must 
have at least an endowment of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Everybody, of course, has heard of the Carnegie money 
standard of an endowment fund of at least two hundred 
thousand dollars for any college; the said standard having 
already been adopted in several States as the ideal. To use 
a homely expression, they are in process of freezing out 
the smaller colleges. In accordance with this process we 
hear jeremiads anent the excessive number of colleges and 
universities; the inefficiency born of poverty of resources. In 
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accordance with the process, we perceive larger institutions 
uniting in a great educational trust. They are strong enough 
to obtain and hold vast privileges from the State, and, ironical 
as the situation may seem, they crowd the weakest to the wall 
after the manner of an older and pagan civilization. Vae victis! 
The exiles from the weaker colleges will eventually swell their 
ranks. 

Not all educators, it is true, are of the like mind. Many there 
are who, with the courage of their convictions, contend that the 
real work of education is best done in the small colleges ; and they 
enforce their convictions with good argument and many a modern 
instance. Nevertheless the big institutions with their vast and 
imposing piles of brick and mortar, their large attendance, their 
large corps of professors, catch the imagination of the people, 
even of many Catholics. They recognize the State system as the 
real school of the land. It is of the people, for the people, and 
(paid for) by the people. It gives employment to teachers, jani- 
tors and all manner of functionaries; it is an educational plum- 
tree. Moreover, a large class of non-enlightened Americans have 
so long been shouting out that the Catholic schools are unpatri- 
otic, that many people have actually come to believe it. Only 
yesterday the Right Reverend Bishop of Pittsburgh animad- 
verted on the fact that we Catholics have not always resented 
the imputation of unpatriotism against our Catholic schools. 
Indeed, we are meek enough to possess the land. Private edu- 
cational enterprises demand constant energy. Hence, we are not 
surprised that even among Catholics, interest in higher education 
is not always in evidence. Monopolies in education follow the 
same course as business monopolies; the smaller concerns are 
absorbed into the larger. Such monopolies and combines are 
formed on the plea that large endowments are absolutely neces- 
sary to efficiency; that degrees should be conferred only by the 
State; and that a college to be considered worthy the name 
should have an enrollment of at least fifty in the freshman class.* 





“Notre. Regarding the tendency to create in each State a single degree- 
conferring authority, noticeable especially in the State of New York, Bryce (The 
American Commonwealth, 3d ed. p. 681) says: “With all respect to the high 
authorities who advocate it, I hope they will reconsider the problem and content 
themselves with methods cf reform less likely to cramp the freedom of university 
teaching.” 
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And now the question naturally arises, how has this tendency 
towards monopoly been brought about? We can hardly suppose 
that the great body of legislators are vitally interested in matters 
educational. Such measures are prepared for them by that 
dignified body of men who may be styled educationists, and when 
bills having to do with education are introduced, these same 
educationists make it their duty to arouse public sentiment to 
stir up the lawmakers and create a more or less artificial enthusi- 
asm. All this at times is done very quietly. These agencies are 
pointed out in an address by Dr. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, ex- 
Commissioner ‘of Education, entitled American Standards in 
Education and the World, reprinted in Science, October 1, 1909.* 
He enumerates, The . Association for Collegiate Alumnae, 
organized in 1882; The Association of American Universities, 
organized in 1900; College Entrance Examination Board, 
organized the same year; The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Science, created in 1905; the National Confer- 
ence Committee on Standards of College and Secondary Schools. 
This national conference consists of delegates from all the large 
associations of colleges and preparatory schools, including clele- 
gates from the National Association of State Universities and thie 
Carnegie Foundation. The United States Commissioner of E(u- 
cation is ex officio member of this conference. For further 
details, I must refer to a paper in America, August 13, I910— 
“State Centralization in Higher Education,” and Catholic Fort- 
nightly Review, March 1, 1907. To these aforesaid agencies 
must be added the Conference of Chief State Education Officers 
of the North, Central and Western States, held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, in November, 1910. This conference requested the 
United States Commissioner of Education to obtain the opinions 
of State superintendents and presidents of universities, colleges 
and normal schools upon the principles adopted by the conference 
towards uniform recognition of diplomas from standard colleges 
and universities. The faculties of these colleges must be gradu- 
ates of standard colleges. Requirement No. 7 reads as follows: 





*Notr. See also the famous address “American Federation of Learning,” by 
George Edwin McLean, Ph. D., LL. D., President of the State University of Iowa. 
delivered at the meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, 1906, 
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“The means of support is defined as requiring a permanent 
endowment of not less than $200,000, or an assured fixed an- 
nual income, exclusive of tuition, of at least $10,000; provided 
that this requirement shall not be. mandatory until five years 
aiter the institution has been recognized. The college must 
maintain at least seven separate departments or chairs in the arts 
and sciences. In case the pedagogical work of the institution 
is to be accepted for certification, the college must maintain at 
least eight chairs, one of which shall be devoted exclusively to 
education or at least to philosophy, including psychology and 
education. The head of each department shall, in no case, devote 
less than three-fourths of his time to college work.” 


Apparently all requirements demanded make for greater ‘ef- 
ficiency. But we cannot help seeing that the smaller colleges 
will suffer. In fact it has been openly urged that a good num- 
ber of colleges abandon their high pretensions and become hon- 
est high schools. Fortunately the fallacy and arrogance of the 
last mentioned scheme have been thoroughly studied and ex- 
posed in a magnificent article in the Catholic Educational Re- 
view, October, 1911 (p. 740). 

If we have any doubt as to the underlying motive and ulti- 
mate end of educational legislation and State control, we have 
only to quote from the official history of the University of the 
State of New York by Dr. Sidney Sherwood—Regents Bulle- 
tin, No. 38, Albany, 1897. He says in plain words: 


“Before the middle of the eighteenth century, few and 
feeble were the steps taken in America toward that fair old 
Platonic ideal of an education by the State and for the State. It 
was the revival of the latter half of the last century of the Greek 
State idea as against the Romish Church idea, which has led to 
the educational system of our day. Against the idea of au- 
thority is opposed theidea of liberty. . . . Revolt against 
ecclesiasticism would naturally lead in educational matters to a 
substitution of the State for the Church.” 


(See Ecclesiastical Review, January, 1900, pp. 4-32.) 


The New Nationalism in Education, meaning full control of. 
all educational work by the Federal Government, and advocated 
more than once in the United States Congress, caught the at- 
tention of the American Federation of Catholic Societies in the 
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New Orleans meeting, November, 1910.* A very welcome and 
gratifying definition of the work and office of the National Bu- 
reau of Education was recently given by the present incumbent, 
P. P. Claxton, in a letter addressed to Rev. A. F. Trivelli, S. J, 
President of St. Ignatius College, San Francisco, (Cath. Educ. 
R., April, 1912, p. 342.) 


“The National Bureau of Education is not a public school 
bureau. It was established and maintained for the purpose of 
collecting such statistics and facts as shall show the condition 
and progress of education in the several States and territories 
and of diffusing such information respecting the organization of 
schools and school systems and methods of teaching as shall aid 
the people of the United States in the establishment and main- 
tenance of efficient school systems and otherwise promote the 
cause of education throughout the country.” 


He adds that he has a great admiration for the enthusiasm 
and energy shown by church educators and that the unfortunate 
allusion to private schools in a publication of the Bureau was 


an oversight and had been corrected in subsequent issues. 

The Socialists’ Platform (Political Demands) No. 12 says: 
“The enactment of further measures for general education and 
particularly vocational education in useful pursuits. The Bu- 
reau of Education is to be made a Department.”** 





*NotTr. For many years efforts have been made to raise the Bureau of Educa- 
tion to a Department of Education. Mr. E. E. Brown, former commissioner com- 
bats the difficulties connected with such a step in the following words, taken 
from his above quoted address: “It is extremely difficult to devise and carry into 
effect a plan that will secure publicity without doing violence to personal rights. 
But since these difficulties have not proved insurmountable in the case of foods 
and drugs, we have courage to believe that the greater difficulties attending a 
standardization of education will not prove insurmountable. There is even more 
of human welfare at stake in the case of education than in the former case,” (viz. 
pure food laws). 

** NoTE. How this idea of Federal control of education is advocated was shown 
recently at the meeting of the N. E. A. Mr. Thomas H. Harris, State Superin- 
tendent of Schools of Baton Rouge, La., demanded that the Federal Government 
should control the rural schools. ‘‘The fear of Federal interference with State con- 
trol of schools,” he said, ‘‘should be set aside.” 

In the beginning of June the press reported that every child in the elementary 
city schools of the United States is to be card catalogued and a running history 
of his entire school career in the grades kept permanently on file. This plan was 
inaugurated by the United States Bureau of Education and approved by the Na: 
tional Educational Association. Is it not a step towards Federal control of the 
schools, to the exclusion of the several States? 
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It has often been remarked that there is a fixed purpose the 
world over to wrest the schools, especially those of higher edu- 
cation, from all church influence. One rubs one’s eyes when one 
reads a pronouncement from a prominent American statesman 
such as this: 


“The fight is not one between creeds; it is an issue between 
intelligent American laymen of every faith on the one hand, and 
ambitious, foolish or misguided supporters of a worn-out sys- 
tem of clerical government on the other—these supporters in- 
cluding Episcopalians, Presbyterians as well as Catholics.” 


(See Ecclesiastical Review, Jan., 1900—pp. 4-32.) 


The bitter feeling aroused by the victory of the Catholic 
party in Belgium at the late elections, a bitter feeling fanned 
into flame by the misleading utterances of the public press, 
owes its bitterness, in great part, to the fact that the interests 
of religious education were promoted. 

We do not wish to be unduly alarmed or pessimistic, but all 
these signs go to show that it would be foolishness on our part 
to neglect a careful study of the situation. In France, the mills 
of the Gods ground slowly; but they ground exceedingly small. 
The expulsion of a few religious orders, it was claimed, could 
not materially affect the interests of the great Catholic Church. 
So the mills took a turn at a few religious orders. How short- 
sighted were those who failed to detect that these first measures 
were merely the opening wedge! 

Fortunately we are citizens of a country which gives us lib- 
erty in religion and in education — for the which we are duly 
grateful. But this liberty in the matter of education must be 
carefully guarded. All State constitutions, I think, provide that 
religion and schools should be encouraged by the legislative 
bodies. In this liberty of education is included exemption from 
taxation. The State charters the colleges and generally with 
the power to confer degrees. Wherever a college or an acad- 
emy —and here I am thinking of the academies of our good 
Sisters — has been chartered with such privileges, we ought to 
preserve these privileges intact. Laymen and alumni and alum- 
nae ought to be as much interested in the preservation of these 
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liberties as the authorities governing the institutions. The State 
has a right to see to it that institutions chartered do real col- 
lege work. But the State by its legislative enactments may -go 
too far and unknowingly restrict liberty of education and steer 
in the direction of an educational monopoly. 

As a practical plan I might suggest the following: 

Ist. Let us make ourselves acquainted with the existing 
school laws in each respective State. 

2nd. Let us carefully watch every educational bill that is in- 
troduced in the legislature, and if objectionable, let us take 
proper steps to make the legislature see how such a bill would 
affect the private school injuriously. In Ohio, the State Jour- 
nal of Commerce is an excellent organ of information on these 
points as on all legislative proposals. 

3rd. Let us be prepared to suggest and propose suitable laws 
which will work out the school problem in a way which will do 
justice to all parties concerned in public and private education. 

4th. To do this a legislative committee composed of alumni 
of each college, and if found feasible, a joint legislative commit- 
tee of all Catholic colleges and academies in a State, or even a 
legislative committee of this Association in federal laws, should 
keep a vigilant outlook on all educational legislation. Such 
committees should keep in personal touch with the legislatures, 
their educational committees, associations, persons and boards 
that are influential in the making and enforcing of educational 
laws.* 

5th. As the financial condition of the colleges is so much em- 
phasized, it would be good to let Catholics and non-Catholics un- 
derstand what a magnificent endowment the Catholics have con- 
tributed to their educational work. Dr. James J. Walsh, in his 
report read at the meeting of the Knights of Columbus in be 
troit last year, stated that there are in the United States 40,000 
men and women of our religious orders who devote themselves 
to education without a salary. It would not be too much to say 





*Voluntary associations of trades or business men have their legislative com- 
mittees to protect their interests. Every educational association of non-Catholics 
has its legislative committee and often the several associations of the State have a 
joint committee on educational legislation. This evidently points a lesson for us. 
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that each one of these teachers who at present receives only 
lodging, board and clothing, might claim a salary of $750 per 
annum. This would be $30,000,000 for the 40,000 teachers. 
Capitalize this at 5% and you have a capital of $600,000,000. 
This represents what the religious have given to Catholic edu- 
cation in giving themselves to the great cause. 

A college or academy that has a number of 12 or 20 teachers 
who serve without salary has an endowment which far surpasses 
the Carnegie endowment requirement of $200,000. This fact, 
if properly set forth, is bound to make a deep impression on our 
non-Catholic citizens, and there is no reason why such facts 
should not be made known. 

6th. In preserving our liberty of education it is advisable to 
beware of any affiliation with other institutions, whether private 
or public, which may curtail this liberty. Affiliation may bring 
advantages and not impair our rights. Affiliation may mean 
in certain cases that our institutions sacrifice their liberty and 
prestige and become feeders to large secular institutions. Then 
our students may be attracted to these institutions to the detri- 
ment of solid learning, of morals and of faith. There is no reason 
why in this country of liberty the Catholic colleges and uni- 
versities should not reach such a high standard—even if we 
lack large endowments— that State and other educational insti- 
tutions would be forced to recognize them as ranking with, 
when they do not surpass, money-made institutions. 

Cardinal Newman has said: “You may have a university 
in shanties, provided you have great men to teach therein.” Such 
efficient work will naturally it is hoped, inspire wealthy citizens 
to offer their riches for the promotion of solid Catholic higher 
education, 

In conclusion, I quote an educational platform adopted as a 
working basis by the Ohio Federation of Catholic Societies which 
might be adopted with modifications according to local circum- 
stances in other parts of the United States: 


“To advocate and defend liberty of education in all its va- 
rious grades, elementary schools, secondary, colleges and uni- 
versities; to protect and encourage private educational efforts 
and especially Catholic education, based on, and guided by the 
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Church, as being entirely in keeping with the spirit of Amer- 
ican liberty; to resist all attempts at any encroachment of pater- 
nalism in education, to oppose free text-books, compulsory 
education above the elementary, free transportation of school 
children and similar attempts which lead to State socialism in 
education and increase the burden of unjust taxation, to secure 
for private schools all the rights and privileges, freedom from 
taxation, recognition of degrees, etc., to which the public schools 
are entitled, inasmuch as those private schools, supported by 
the contributions of American citizens relieve the State of great 
burdens. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. F. Cassitty, S. J., stated that we have succeeded well in our 
country, but it is necessary to be always watchful lest our liberty be 
endangered. Few legislators know much about educational law or edu- 
cational theory. As a rule they desire to be fair, and when a subject 
is presented in a reasonable and dispassionate way to them they are dis- 
posed to do what is right. We must, however, exert ourselves, and 
attend to our own business. We should train our young men to be 
energetic and progressive Catholics. There is too much of a disposition 
to let others do the work. 


Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., said that it is not becoming to 
start out with the assumption of uncharitableness. The legislation which 
interferes with us comes by inadvertence rather than by direction, often 
the cause of disaster to us is our own negligence. 


Very Rev. J. A. Van Heertum, O. Pr., said that educational work 
must he done among our Catholic people. Often they do not understand 
the full import of proposed lezislation, and advantage should be taken of 
meetings of societies to show the bearinz of the measure advocated on 
our educational work. 


Mr. MonaHnaNn said that most of the legislation which we have found 
to work against Catholic education has been passed unintentionally. We 
should watch legislation closely, but in an attitude of fairness. The 
legislator always has his ear to the ground. We are very much at fault 
because we do not let what we are doing be known. There are ninety 
million of people in the United States who are more or less interested in 
education, and they have a right to know just what the school is doing. 
If the facts were known the Catholic school system would stand a 
thousand per cent. higher in the estimation of the general public. 


Rev. F. HeterMann in closing the discussion said: Referring to 
the remarks of my friend, Rev. Dr. Moran, I agree with him that in 
the Ohio lezislature we have many fair-minded friends. But at the same 
time we must be first on the ground if we wish to stop any hostile meas- 
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We must be prepared for tricks and for sleepers and riders in bills. 


ures. 
When speaking about our rights in education we mean of course our 


ights—the rights which we possess as Catholic citizens. That 
Catholic members of the legislature sometimes lack proper knowledge was 
a Catholic introduced a bill advocating the teaching of sex 
It is the part of wisdom to follow the advice of the old motto, 


civil r 


evident when 
hygiene. 
“Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 





THE RELATION OF THE PASTOR TO OUR EDUCA. 
TIONAL WORK 


REV. JOSEPH H. MCMAHON, PH. D., PASTOR OF OUR LADY OF 
LOURDES CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY 


I am asked to address you on the theme of the Pastor and 
Catholic Educational Work. This I take to mean a discussion of 
the relation of the parochial clergy to every effort in the field of 
educational endeavor. It will embrace, then, not only the attitude 
of the parish priest towards his own particular school, but his 
personal view of the general question of Catholic education, and 
his outlook on the efforts of agencies other than himself, to 
provide for the Catholic education of our young people, his own 
among them, in every sort of secondary institution, whether high 
school, academy, college or university. 

And, first and most important because fundamental and con- 
ditioning all the rest, what is the attitude of the Catholic priest 
towards Catholic education? There can be no doubt as to what 
that attitude ought to be. If it is axiomatic that a good priest 
will in all things think and feel with the Church, he will regard 
the Catholic education of our people in this country, as of supreme 
importance. He will endorse all that the Bishops in Council 
have repeatetly said. He will do his very best to translate into 
accomplished fact their urgent exhortations. Now, a very cur- 
sory consideration of Catholic educational statistics. and the 
slightest acquaintance with our school work, will convince 
any inquirer of the soundness and sincerity of the feeling 
of the great body of our clergy, on the essential fact of 
the need of the Catholic elementary school. The heavy bur- 
dens, not merely of financial obligations, but of personal effort, 
that so many of our priests willingly undertake and support 
for the sake of their schools, bear most eloquent testimony 

(146) 
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to their really Christlike spirit and tenderness of heart. The 
touching, sometimes pathetic pride shown by priests in their 
school, is evidence of their absorbing zeal. But, sometimes, 
the very vigor of that personal force, which is such an immense 
asset to the Catholic school, may interfere with or defeat its 
aim. For in school matters at the present day zeal needs to be 
well informed and well directed. 

Every priest engaged in the parochial ministry knows by prac- 
tical experience the superiority of Catholic education in all sub- 
stantial things. He would not be conscientious if, when inviting 
his people to send their children to Catholic schools, he were not 
convinced that he was not asking parents to impose a handicap 
on their offspring in the game of life; and that conviction spurs 
him on to seek to improve his school in every way. In his 
efforts he is aided by the marked improvement in pedagogical 
training developed among the religious communities from which 
his teachers are drawn, a development that has issued so splen- 
didly in the establishment, not only of normal schools in individual 
novitiates, but, lately, of the Sisters’ College at the Catholic 
University. But what he particularly wants and looks for is, 
first, accurate information as to the precise standing of our schools 
with relation to others. This information must come to him in 
the concrete, must be absolutely reliable, and available for imme- 
diate use, not only with outsiders but with his own worst enemies, 
those of the household of the faith, who are obsessed by the fetich 
of the public school. Second, he wants to be kept informed of 
the educational problems of the day, and their Catholic solution. 
He wants to know the educational situation, and to have it 
discussed by competent authority. These wants are in a fair way 
of being met by our Catholic e‘ucational reviews, particularly 
by the latest in the field, but I think IT am right in saying that 
every pastor feels that there should be some special training in 
the seminary that would enable the young priest to enter the 
ministry with some general idea of those educational conditions 
which form so important a factor in our Catholic life; and to 
grapple with the difficulties and problems that will confront him 
in the battle in the educational world that is so certain to be 
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fought out bitterly in the near future in order to secure the 
religious education of our children. 

Even without that specialization the pastor doubtless will have 
such intelligent interest in contemporary educational affairs as 
will enable him to supply his teachers with much information 
they would not otherwise be able to acquire; to keep them 
abreast not with the fads but with the thought of the times; to 
acquiesce readily in their modest requests for improvement in 
apparatus and equipment; to proffer suggestions that will keep 
our children in the healthy stream of our country’s civic life. 
May I offer a few practical suggestions in this direction? 

I am perfectly aware of all the dangers of the public library. 
Some of the dear delightful bigots who keep the faith alive 
amongst us, are, I know, horrified at the thought of allowing our 
children to use the public libraries. But as a matter of fact the 
children are using them and will use them. They will use 
them with profit if carefully directed. Who is to direct them? 
Naturally their teachers. But, how is the nun, or the Brother, 
occupied with a ceaseless round of spiritual exercises when not 
actually employed in class, or in preparation for class, to know 
the merit of the heavy output of our juvenile literature, or the 
value of all that is offered as supplementary reading? Could 
not the wise pastor, who knows perfectly well that our children 
need the same mental pabulum as other American children if 
they are to meet these on equal terms now and later on, com- 
municate some of his knowledge of suitable books to his teach- 
ers so that they might tell their children what to read? When I 
reflect on the dreadful literature that was suggested to us un- 
happy mortals in our youthful days, and when I see the splen- 
did opportunities offered to the youth of to-day, I must confess 
that I yearn for the apostle who will feel called upon to do this 
helpful, if humble work, among our religious teachers. 

Our public libraries are offering great opportunities to our 
schools, but usually it is the narrowness of some austere pastor 
that blocks the way of the teacher or pupils desiring to avail 
themselves of these facilities. So too with our museums, art 
galleries, etc. I do not of course know how it is throughout 
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the country, except from such information as | glean from 
technical journals, but I do know that the great State of 
New York, and especially the city of New York, offer mag- 
nificent advantages that are not availed of in many instances 
because either they are not known, or because of indifference, 
or idiosyncrasies on the part of those in the parochial minis- 
try. It seems poor judgment to neglect to take everything 
we can get from the State, since our money is largely 
paying for these advantages. Thus, evening schools, industrial 
schools, vocational schools, and the hundred and one means 
of betterment offered by many of our more enlightened 
municipalities, could be safely used by our children after leav- 
ing our schools, sometimes in connection with our schools, if 
pastors had sufficient interest to inform themselves of these 
things and impart their information to their teachers and to their 
children. It would not be amiss for our Catholic school boards 
to disseminate information of this kind. 

Moreover, the pastor, upon whom after all the burden of our 
education falls heaviest, as he is the man who has to pay the bills, 
find the money to do so, create and support public interest in 
them, may fairly question whether the authorities do as much 
as they might to help him and his charges. There are in many 
places disabilities placed upon the children in our Catholic schools 
that should be removed. In some instances they are penalized: 
when for example a higher passing mark is required of them 
than that required of the public school children, their constitu- 
tional rights are invaded. But who is to make the fight for 
them? Certainly not the pastor; but it is the pastor who has to 
meet the complaint of his people against the injustice done to 
their children, and he it is who has to try to keep his children in 
his school when he knows better than they the injustice to which 
they are subjected, and has to look on helpless, while those who 
could make the fight remain inactive. The vigorous action re- 
cently taken in Pennsylvania in a matter of this kind shows what 
can be done, but at the same time emphasizes all the more strong- 
ly what is not done. Note for example, the curious educational 
conditions obtaining to-day in New York City and State. The 
system of Regents’ examinations has many commendable feat- 
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ures, but little by little it has become a tyranny, and is largely 
responsible for a lack of thoroughness in teaching, as well as of 
scholarship in curriculum that is rapidly causing a marked de- 
terioration in our educational system. But in New York City, 
even though the children in our Catholic high schools pass the 
Regents’ tests, they are not admitted to the City Training Schools 
without additional tests that practically compel them to spend an 
additional year in the public high schools. 

Another just source of complaint on the part of the pastor 
is this: it is a commonplace of trade that the larger the quantities 
purchased the more reasonable or lower the price paid. Now it 
would seem as if in a diocese of, say one hundred schools, each 
using considerable quantities of text-books, writing materials, 
and school supplies in general, a vast saving to the individual 
school could be effected if such articles were bought in gross 
by a central school body and sold at cost, with a slight increase 
for the expense of distributing. At least one diocese to my 
personal knowledge does this. Why does not every diocese adopt 
such a business-like system? I am free to confess that first 
and foremost, the pastor is usually in the way. His own se- 
lection, or that of his principal, it may be, governs as a rule, the 
choice of text-books, etc.— hence a bewildering heterogeneity 
that creates many practical difficulties especially in large cities. 
Even so could not some selection be made by a central board, 
that would allow a reasonable latitude for personal preferences 
yet secure a tangible good in a marked betterment of price? My 
particular gorge rises at being compelled to pay for a book ten 
or twenty cents in excess of the price paid by the Board of Edu- 
cation for the same book, when my business knowledge tells me 
that though the few hundred copies I buy do not entitle me to a 
greater discount, still there are twenty or thirty thousand cop- 
ies of that book purchased in one year by our Catholic schools, 
which if they were bought by a central body would cost us only 
a shade more than they cost the Board of Education, if even 
that. And so on through all the range of specialties, for music, 
drawing, physical culture, etc. We pay comparatively big prices 
for these specialties because of lack of comprehensive business 
methods, and also, I am afraid, because of personal assertive in- 
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fluences. This points to a defect in organization, that could, I 
think, be remedied, and doubtless will be remedied as the organ- 
ization of our diocesan school boards becomes more perfect. 
\\hile waiting for all these improvements, if indeed they are 
such, the wise pastor will be content to recognize his limitations 
anl, while keeping closely in touch with his school and appear- 
ing in it with sufficient frequency to let his little friends know 
that behind the principal and the teachers he stands as a benevo- 
lent deus ex machina, will allow his teachers to have and to ex- 
ercise that real authority which experience in the classroom 
shows they require. 

But let us consider a larger question. I am bigoted enough 
to think that any Catholic, lay or cleric, who is not heartily im 
sympathy with our Catholic schools, is disloyal and inimical to 
the Church. I conceive that those Catholics amongst us who in 
spite of episcopal prohibitions send their children to non-Catho- 
lic schools are real enemies — the worse for wishing to count as 
friends. But I do think also that many among our priests are 
not comprehensive enough in their loyalty to the principles of 
Catholic education. 

With regard to this let me say that I think in our zeal for 
Catholic elementary education and in the consequent drain upon 


our energies and finances to maintain it, we are apt to under- 


rate the tremendous importance of Catholic secondary education. 
I disagree entirely with the view that we have done our duty 
to our people under our present conditions if we bring our chil- 
dren safely through the elementary school alone. I know I will 
be confronted with the edifying remark made by a holy person 
that he would be content if he had the education of a child un- 
til it was six years old. I do not think that this holy man was 
familiar with our circumstances. Children in elementary 
schools do not waste much gray matter in thinking. The at- 
mosphere of most of our secular schools is gradually becoming 
irreligious, sometimes anti-Catholic. This is true even of our 
elementary schools. Formerly they were at worst anti-Catholic, 
now they are anti-Christian. But what I wish tu impress on 
you is the fact that in public high schools that atmosphere is 
almost consistently irreligious as well as anti-Catholic, and that 
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Catholic children frequenting them while their minds though still 
plastic are just beginning to mature, are exposed to the danger 
of absorbing fundamental ideas radically opposed to their re- 
ligion, and so subtle as to escape detection or to defy extirpa- 
tion until they have worked out to their logical consequences, 
when remedies may prove ineffectual. I claim that the period 
between fourteen and eighteen is in our conditions, the really 
dangerous time in the intellectual training of adolescence, and [| 
feel that we have neglected adequately to provide for that stead- 
ily increasing class of young persons. I am fully aware of what 
has been done, but I wonder if all has been done that should 
have been done. ‘ 

How often does not the indifference or self-interest of a pastor 
combine with the cupidity and shortsightedness of the parents to 
deprive children of any secondary education at all! Where such 
education is even advocated what provision is made that it should 
be acquired under proper safeguards for faith and morals? In 
the matter of providing Catholic high schools I fancy defective 
organization again is largely to blame. Some small dioceses have 
achieved wonderful results in this matter, while some of our 
greatest dioceses have accomplished very little. I am told thar 
many individual parishes whose pastors could not possibly sup- 
port a high school, are sending their brighter children to high 
schools and paying for them —a solution that is satisfactory and 
practical in many ways. !t is always a good thing to make use 
of existing agencies to the limit of their efficiency, developing new 
agencies as opportunities offer. 

Scarcity of suitable teachers as well as difficulties of mainte- 
nance might be overcome by high schools established in differ- 
ent districts, controlled by central or joint authority, and assisted 
from some common fund. But while we are all in the race to 
hand down our names to posterity as mighty rivals of the un- 
known Cathedral builders of medizval Europe, there will not be 
much chance of such projects. 

Save in the case where the pastor operates his own high school, 
he will of course have very little influence on Catholic high 
schools except as he may be able to lend the prestige of his 
patronage to one or other from which he may choose. It is 
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irritating to a zealous pastor to find that whereas he has 
religious societies to meet the needs of every class in his 
parish, the high school to which he is sending his boys and 
girls finds it convenient to have similar sodalities. The appeal 
to the youngsters is almost irresistible in favor of the more 
exclusive, consequently the more distinguished, and so is driven 
in the entering wedge that usually completely alienates the youth 
from the parish organization. It is a grievance worth noting. 
But it is only fair to observe that the high school may feel bound 
to supply parochial deficiency in this respect. It would, I think, 
be wise for those conducting high schools, to consult more fre- 
quently with pastors as to what is needed in the way of secondary 
education and on things trenching on the domain of parochial 
work. Mutual understanding would beget mutual sympathy. 


In speaking of the relation of the pastor to the collegiate or 
university education for Catholics, we are in the presence of a 
more complex and somewhat different question. From the fact 
that a considerable number of Catholic young men and some 
Catholic young women attend non-Catholic colleges, different in- 
ferences may be drawn. [| think that at least two are obvious. 
One is, that not infrequently, pastors are ignored when there is 
question of selecting a college. Another is that pastors do not 
feel called upon to denounce the attendance of Catholics at non- 
Catholic colleges as strongly as they do, for instance, the attend- 
ance of Catholic children of their parish at public schools. In 
this situation I find matter for serious reflection. Convinced as 
I am that not only our progress in this country but our very 
ability to hold what we have, is vitally bound up with this ques- 
tion of Catholic education, I am still more convinced that un- 
less we can check this growing alienation of our Catholic peo- 
ple from our Catholic higher institutions of learning we are sac- 
rificing our future. Our people must be educated Catho- 
lics, not Catholics who are merely educated. These last do not 
count for much as far as the Church is concerned. Their very 
education has to a certain extent paralyzed their Catholicity, the 
result of that dimness of faith that almost surely follows on too 
close association with non-Catholic influences. 
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In presence of this great need of the Church and this great 
danger, I deem it imperative for us to become more united on 
the question of the support of our Catholic colleges. I recog- 
nize that with reference to what I may style the great American 
universities, we are in somewhat the same position as were the 
English Catholics with regard to Oxford and Cambridge.  los- 
sibly we may never be able to have institutions with their en- 
dowment, equipment, age and mighty civic, social and com- 
mercial influence. But just as in non-Catholic educational circles 
there is the constantly and successfully maintained struggle le- 
tween the great colleges and the small, I think we ought to 
recognize that that is our position, and that with united effort 
we can maintain our colleges as successfully even against such 
great institutions, as Dartmouth or Williams is maintained 
against Yale or Harvard. To secure this result we want tlirce 
things. We must convince our people of the necessity of Catlio- 
lic principles in the higher education as well as in the elementary 
schools. 

I. We must make them place religion and morality high above 
social success and business prosperity. We must get them to 
recognize that there is at least as much of real scholarship and 
more of real education to be attained in our Catholic colleges, 
as in the more pretentious non-Catholic establishments. Profes- 
sor Gilbert Murray of England, deploring the decay of classical 
study and consequently of deep solid education in this country, 
assigned the elective system as the cause of such decay, and 
states that the great insurgent forces at work in this country 
demand for our future citizenship a finer training and vision 
than in the past. But is not this just what our Catholic col- 
leges have consistently stood for, “To go to the market place 
by way of Athens”? 

The deficiencies in our Catholic colleges can usually be traced 
to lack of means. Whatever their defects, and all things con- 
sidered they are few and not of supreme importance, they have 
preserved a higher moral tone and they do make for the preser- 
vation of the religious spirit, advantages that far surpass world- 
ly success and in no wise interfere with true success in active life. 
The deplorable incident at one of the great Eastern universi- 
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ties, that recently shocked the entire country, ought to open the 
eyes of Catholics to the true moral status of secular schools, es- 
pecially when in the judgment of the head of that university the 
trivial punishment inflicted by the student body for a gross out- 
rage against decency and security was deemed ample to fit the 
crime. 

Il. The second thing to be desiderated is not only to convince 
our people of the obvious fact that if our colleges are to be made 
all that they can and should be, the material means as well as the 
moral encouragement must come from them; but of the less ob- 
vious but nevertheless equally true consideration that it is in- 
cumbent on them to furnish both means and encouragement. 1} 
will not labor the obvious; but I will say that if Catholics to-day 
can elect to send their offspring to the more powerful and fash- 
ionable non-Catholic colleges, and can safeguard their faith and 
morals at all, they are enabled to do this precisely because of 
the sacrifices made by their fellow Catholics to upkeep those 
thoroughly Catholic schools and colleges, from which come the 
vocations to the priestly and religious life, which alone render 
it possible for the Church even to attempt to carry on the var- 
ious agencies by which she strives at the present day to neutral- 
ize the evil influences of such institutions on the Catholics that 
attend them. Remove our Catholic colleges or continue to crip- 
ple them, as they will be crippled unless the more prosperous 
Catholics come effectively to their aid, and it will not be long 
before the educated class will throw off allegiance to the Church 
and swell the vast army of educated pagans in this country who 
still mask as Christians. I think we cannot bring this point 
home too strongly to our Catholic people in the higher walks 
of life, as it is their selfishness and snobbery that have retarded 
the development of our Catholic institutions of learning. 

III. But thirdly, and with this let me close, such a work re- 
quires the united and sympathetic efforts of priests and colleges. 
No one is more alive to the needs and the deficiencies of our col- 
leges than the priest in the parochial ministry. He hears the frank 
comments of lay Catholics, he knows the weaknesses of our col- 
leges, not only by his own personal experience, but by the ever 
widening horizon of his practical life. But whether through in- 
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ertia, timidity or lack of opportunity, he as a rule does little to 
help except by throwing his influence as far as he is able to send 
Catholic youth to Catholic colleges. Here is an opportunity for 
those in control of those colleges. These two factors must get 
together, somehow, if the main result is to be attained, viz., to 
overcome the growing element of disaffection for Catholic col- 
leges that is too much in evidence among our people. Thicre 
has been too much aloofness in the past. There is a wide field 
now open for common effort. 

This I conceive to be the great utility offered by this Catholic 
Educational Convention. It enables both sides to perceive mut- 
ual needs and advantages. It brings the Catholic pastor, who 
is often, by the way, isolated, into touch with this really great 
and stupendously important work of Catholic education through- 
out our country. It affords opportunity for profitable and 
amicable discussion. It is a medium for securing results, as 
well as promoting common action. It is to be congratulated on 
the good work already done, and aided in the furtherance of 
its aims. 

DISCUSSION 

Rev. GerArp Brirce: I consider it an honor to be called upon to 
open the discussion on the able paper that has just been read. When I 
gave consent that my name should be placed on the list to open this 
discussion, I was laboring under the impression that I should have a 
week or two of timed to look over the paper and gather tozether a few 
thoughts. I am in the same position as all those here present. I have 
not been able to look over the paper before I came into the hall this 
morning. However, I wish to state, and I think I am voicing the senti- 
ments of all present, that the sentiments expressed by the Rev. Father 
McMahon should receive the hearty approval of all present. 

Rr. Rev. Mscr. P. R. McDevitt, Superintendent of Parish Schools 
of the Archdiocese of Philadelphia: I am sure every one felt his heart 
beat quicker as he listened to the stirring words of Dr. McMahon. His 
remarks suggest a word in regard to our Catholic secondary schools. 
There is a well founded fear that the attendance at our higher schools 
is not as large as it should be. In this respect the higher schools are 
unlike the elementary. While the enrollment in the latter does not in- 
clude all Catholic children of school age, yet, everything considered, it 
is fairly satisfactory and is rapidly increasing. An examination of the 
statistics of population and of school attendance in any particular locality 
shows that our secondary education is not reaching all, or even the 
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majority of our boys and girls. A concrete illustration may be seen in 
the city of Philadelphia. In the public elementary schools of the city 
there are one hundred and eighty thousand children. In the Catholic 
elementary schools there are sixty thousand. In the public hizh schools 
there are ten thousand pupils; in the Catholic high schools, one thousand. 
The proportion is three to one in the elementary schools, while it is 
ten to one in the high schools. Certain effects follow from this state 
of affairs. One great evil is that our boys and girls, in great numbers, 
pass from the influence of Catholic education after leaving the elementary 
schools, and are either not at school, or are enrolled in the public schools. 
Another evil is the one that reacts upon our Catholic elementary schools. 
It is evident that our parish school system will suffer, both in efficiency 
and in the esteem of Catholic parents, if great numbers of those who 
have finished the course in the Catholic elementary school seek their 
secondary education in our non-Catholic schools. The reasons for this 
statement cannot be unfolded in this discussion. However, it is im- 
perative for us to develop our higher schools for those who desire a 
secondary education. Unless we do so, we may gradually lose our hold 
upon the great masses of the children who must be satisfied with the 
education of the elementary school. Archbishop Spalding declares that 
“Progress spreads from the summit.” The character and extent of 
our Catholic higher schools are of vital importance to our elementary 
schools, 

Rev. Tuos. V. Tostn, pastor of St. Andrew’s Cathedral, Little Rock: 
In the splendid paper of Father McMahon, of course, we all concur. I 
would like to add that from the few peeps I have had at Dr. McMahon’s 
school, I can say that he lives up to his own principles. I am quite 
convinced in my own experience, that the public library is an asset that 
is much ignored. It is a well known fact that the pastors are not alive 
to the possibilities of the public library, but they are positively averse 
to it. I know that in many cases, and I am glad that Dr. McMahon 
put it in such splendid form to-day. The library is here to stay, and 
the idea about people being held aloof from every possible activity, is 
going to have a disastrous effect. If they may not go to the public 
library, whither shall they go? 

‘Rev. M. P. Dowtine, S. J., pastor of St. Aloysius church, Kansas 
City, Mo.: I did not intend to speak upon this paper, and I cannot say 
that I am now prepared to do so. I have no doubt that others feel as I 
do, that the least that can be said is that it is a thought-provoking paper. 
It would be impossible for me to go over all the ideas that I have re- 
ceived from this paper. There is one thought, however, suggested that 
seems of great importance, and it is the necessity of a better understand- 
ing between the pastors and the college men. We are all working for 
the same purpose, for the glory of God and the promotion of Catholic 
education. We should do away with any suspicion of one another. We 
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should feel that everyone else is, as we are, engaged in that single pur- 
pose, that we sincerely desire to advance the cause of Catholic education 
and therefore, we should get together, have confidence in each other and 
give mutual assistance. 

Rr. Rev. JosepH Scurempss, Bishop of Toledo: The paper of the Reverend 
Doctor touched upon one of the great needs of our Catholic educational 
system to-day—the Catholic high school. It is well recognized that the 
complaint which is oftentimes made by colleges, that they do not receive 
the Catholic youth of our country, has largely to do with the fact that we 
do not provide for the higher education of our young boys when they leave 
the parochial schools. Most of the time they cannot afford to pay the 
additional cost. Where do they go? If we have no Catholic high schools, 
there is only one thing for them to do—to go to the public high school, 
which is open to them. We must come in some manner or other to the 
high school. We cannot get around the fact that the need of that kind of 
an education is great and urgent. It is folly to suppose that every indi- 
vidual Catholic parochial school can add to its curriculum a high school. 
It is an impossibility. The large cities don’t attempt to do that. Take 
cities of the size of a hundred thousand, or one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, they do not attempt to have more than one central high school for all 
the pupils in that city. The great trouble is, as the Doctor so strongly 
put it, that personal assertive influence is at work. When I heard that 
expression it put a smile on my face. In places where there are a number 
of Catholic schools, they should combine their forces, and they will be 
able to establish one good central high school where no_ individual 
parochial school is able to do so. 

Rey. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Cleveland, O.: As I have listened 
to this discussion I have thought—poor old pastor! Everyone has had his 
fling at him. Is there anything else wanted from the pastor? To endow 
three or four scholarships, to raise a few more collections for worthy 
purposes, and to take a little instruction from the college men on how 
to run a parochial school. All very delightful; and the pastor who has 
come to this convention feels encouraged to go home, having learned that 
his case is not hopeless. 

The fact is, the pastor has been doing everything that a human 
being could do. ‘What more could I have done to my vineyard that | 
have not done?”- I learned to love him very early in life, and I have 
kept on loving him ever since. Really, gentlemen, he is a‘ very good 
specimen. The parochial school under his care has been brought to as 
high a degree of efficiency as has been possible. The pastor thinks he 
knows the subject of the parochial school, but he is willing to take sug- 
gestions. This paper is of peculiar concern to him and it ought to be 
discussed by him, and not so exclusively by college men. 

Rev. Joseph H. McManon, New York, N. Y.: I think that all 
the points made in the essay were touched upon in the discussion except 
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one, but that in my opinion is the most important of all. I haven’t heard 
a word in the discussion corcerning the attitude of the laity, and in my 
judgment, that was the strongest point set forth for your consideration. 
‘lhe pastors are all right. The college men are all right. When they 
combine pastoral and collegiate relations, they are all all right; but the 
thing that I find most difficult to combat is the present attitude of our 
Catholic laity toward our Catholic colleges.» They decry the Catholic 
college, and just for the reason alleged by Father Dowling. As a matter 
of fact, many are sending their offspring to non-Catholic institutions of 
hizher learning. I think we want to impress them with the fact that if 
it weren’t for the sacrifices made by the Catholic pastor for his parochial 
school, if it weren't for all the effort and work, all the expenditure of 
money, all the sacrifices made by those who conduct our Catholic col- 
lezes they wouldn’t be in a position to choose between the non-Catholic 
and the Catholic college, because they would not themselves be practical 
Catholics. I think we ought to impress that fact upon them and make 
them realize their duty of supporting adequately our Catholic institutions 
of hizher learning. If such support were given our Catholic colleges 
that already do such splendid work they would be able to surpass any non- 
Catholic institution. J think we have seen the need of having greater 
help given to the pastor. He is called upon for a great deal, and some- 
times a great deal too much and practically gets very little assistance from 
those who should help him. We don’t get the kind of assistance we 
need sometimes from college people, and I think that one of the great 
good things that could be achieved here is to get us all to look the 
facts candidly in the face, and to consider truths; not ideals alone, 
but what facts show is the truth; I sometimes find it difficult to get 
people to look things fairly in the face and consider them as they are. 

With regard to the high school, I don’t think there is the slightest 
difficulty, if there is the thorough sympathy on the part of the pastors, 
that has been here expressed. In New York many of our parishes send 
the children to the convents or to the hizh schools maintained by the 
Jesuits and Christian Brothers. There are priests who do not believe it 
incumbent upon them to see the children beyond the elementary school 
age. I have been shocked to hear them state that as long as they get 
the children to receive first Communion and confirmation, they were 
through. Now imagine what would happen if they would stick to that 
idea at the present juncture. Therefore, I think that it is well to insist 
upon the idea that our duty to our children, and especially to the Church 
now, under present conditions, requires that we safeguard their education 
at least until they reach the college stage. 

Another point I should like to make is this: As was pointed out, 
there is a lack of unity in our educational work. We are trying to join 
the elementary school to the college without a very important and nec- 
essary link—the high school. We lack coordination of parts. What we 
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want to bear in mind is that we have a duty to our children, not only te 
see that they receive first Communion and confirmation, but we want 
our children to take their proper place in the life around us and there- 
fore, we want to give them all the advantages we possibly can. It 
means sacrifice and it means work, but I don’t think it means more work 
or more sacrifice than we are able to bear. I think the main point 
would be for the college people to meet the pastors on common ground 
and to consult them more; they are practical men, we are practical men, 
and presumably have an intelligent comprehension of what we want and 
what the colleges ought to give us, but if we get together on some com- 
mon ground and exchange our views, I am quite sure that there would 
be a modification on both sides. I know that there is something to be 
said for both sides. See what they did recently at Chicago and what 
they are doing down at Baltimore now. They are getting together in 
outside rooms, where the thing can be done under cover, and they realize 
the needs on each side and the desires, and they see if some compromise 
cannot be made by which things can be accomplished. 

Rr. Rev. BisHop CANEvIN: This meeting at least demonstrates that 
we are still pretty human, and that there is a tendency to blame our 
shortcomings and defects on the other man. It seems that there is really 
not much probability of the pastors and the college men getting much 
closer together than they are at present, for the reason that the common 
meeting ground is wanting, and the pastors must exercise what the 
authorities hizher up term “their creative power” to bridge over. That 
common meeting ground is the Catholic high school. There is no doubt 
of it. The elementary schools have been reaching up into the field of 
the high school, and the colleges have been going down in the scale in 
order to meet the elementary schools upon some common ground, so 
that our elementary schools, according to the new curriculum of studies 
that is being discussed, are doing two years of high school work and 
the colleges are coming down and not only meeting them, but doing 
several years of high school work as well as doing the college work be- 
yond that. There is no fault anywhere. Catholics have been doing 
very well in regard to the work of education during the past twenty- 
five years. If we consider the situation to-day and the situation twenty- 
five years ago in our elementary schools and in our work and efforts for 
higher education, we must note the great progress; but we have not 
yet reached conditions with which we should be satisfied. The work 
of elementary education has been done, and well done, and it is well 
to have one thing done before we begin another. I believe that 
all who are interested in the education of our people realize now that 
the next step forward is the high school—a Catholic high school organ- 
ized in every town as a central school, as well equipped and prepared 
to do its work of education, as the best of our parochial schools are 
doing their work at the present day. The number of Catholic boys in 
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the Catholic colleges is not increasing for the reason, I believe, that 
has been stated, that our boys do not have the opportunity of high school 
education and the preparation and encouragement that they ought to 
have to go on into the colleges, and the best colleges have been high 
schools for the reason that they have had to do both college work and 
hign school work, in order to receive the pupils from the elementary 
Catholic schools. When Catholic high schools worthy of the name are 
established and properly supplement the elementary education of 
parochial schools, the number of boys in our Catholic colleges will be 
greatly increased above what they have now, and there will be a cor- 
responding increase up into the universities, and the very highest de- 
velopment of Catholic education will be placed within the reach of 
thousands. There is no reason for suspicion of one another or for dis- 
satisfaction. I believe that we have all been doing the very best we 
could under the circumstances up to the present time, but we have now 
reached the point when we must either go forward or go backward. 
We are not going backward; we are going forward. We are going in 
time, and with God’s help, to establish a system of Catholic high schools 
in this country under diocesan supervision, and the care of the pastors, 
that will do their work as faithfully and thoroughly as our elementary 
parochial schools are doing their work at the present day. 
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REV. MATTHEW SCHUMACHER, C, S. C., UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE 
DAME, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 





In the first meeting held by the Association under its present 
name in St. Louis, in 1904, the following resolutions (Nos. VII, 
VIII), in regard to Catholic high schools were submitted: 
(VIL) “While the high school is intended mainly for those who 
do not go to college, it would fail of an essential purpose, did 
it not provide a suitable preparatory curriculum for those of 
its students, who either desire to prepare for college or would 
be led to do so, were such a preparatory curriculum offered.” 
(VII1) “The preparatory curriculum of the Catholic high school 
should lead up to the curriculum of the Catholic college, and 
be at least the equivalent of its entrance requirements.” 

We see from these two resolutions that the question of the 
relation between the high school and college was a matter of 
concern at the first meeting of the Association. The question 
now arises: have we made any advance since these resolutions 
were offered? Are we nearer a solution of this problem than 
we were at that first gathering? These resolutions constitute 
the double standpoint from which the problem may be viewed. 
The high school may be regarded as a separate unit, complete 
in itself, or it may be regarded as a preliminary step leading 
the student into a college course of studies. At first thought, 
there seems to be a wide difference between these two points 
of view, but, I think, if we consider the matter carefully, we 
will find points of agreement, and we will see that it is possible 
to harmonize them in such a way that the high schoo! may be 
made a place of study for those who never go to college, and 
likewise a place of preparation for those who do intend to 
enter college. 

(162) 
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In every curriculum found in the high schools, there are 
present certain subjects that are necessary if the idea of educa- 
tion is at all to be maintained. These subjects are sufficiently 
numerous and varied in character to constitute what may be 
called the skeleton of the curriculum. These subjects, as a rule, 
are carried in the first two years of the high school program. 
It is only in the third year that courses begin to diverge, or 
that special work is at all considered, and it is then that the 
student who intends to enter college will take those subjects 
that are needed to admit him to the freshman year of the col- 
lege program that he has in mind. The student who does not 
intend to go to college will take up subjects of a practical 
character; subjects that may prove useful on leaving the high 
school. In the third and fourth years, the curriculum can be 
so framed that these two classes of students will have certain 
subjects in common, for instance, English, and possibly language. 
At any rate, we might say that two out of the four subjects 
taken in the third and fourth years will be of a general char- 
acter. Therefore, should a student who had not intended en- 
tering college, decide at the completion of his high school pro- 
gram, to take up a collegiate course of studies, he would have 
a sufficient number of credits to enter college at least condition- 
ally. Hence it seems to me, the divergence between the two 
points of view regarding the high school is of much less con- 
sequence than was at first apparent. 

The entrance requirements to college are usually stated as 
fifteen units. At our meeting in 1911, in Chicago, the College 
Department adopted the suggestion that Catholic colleges de- 
mand sixteen units for entrance to the freshman year of the 
collegiate course. One of the reasons of this was, that a num- 
ber of colleges demand sixteen units for entrance, and it was 
there agreed that our standard should measure up to the best. 
Hence, we adopted sixteen units instead of fifteen units. The 
student entering upon college work may find that he is lacking 
in one or more units that are prescribed as necessary for entrance 
to the college course he has decided to follow. In a case of 
this kind, it will not be difficult for him to make up a few units 
that may be wanting in addition to his regular freshman work, 
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so that in his sophomore year he will be in complete accord 
with the course he is following. 

There is one college course, the classical course, that to my 
mind should never vary. It should hold to its old, time-honored 
curriculum. Whenever an A. B. degree is given, it should be 
given for the same subjects for which this degree has been 
given for generations. I think it would be very unwise for 
Catholic schools and colleges to depart from this custom, and 
confer an A. B. upon a student who had not pursued the regular 
course in Latin and Greek, as generally understood by an A. B. 
degree. If a degree is to be given when the student has not 
studied Greek, or when he has only taken Latin for a few years, 
I believe it is best to give another degree, and leave the A. B. in 
its time-honored position. 

The secondary department of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation, in the meeting held in San Francisco in 1911, adopted 
a report on the “Articulation of High Schools and Colleges,” 
which contains a few points, that I believe are of interest tu 
those present. One of them is, that “quantity should be sub- 
ordinated to quality.” It is certainly a healthy sign in educa- 
tional matters when those engaged in the work are beginning 
to realize that it is not how many things you give the student. 
but how much you give him is the important consideration. | 
think it is a matter likewise of self congratulation that we have 
always held to a standard of that kind. We have never departed 
from what may be called the fundamentals of education, and we 
have always insisted on having the highest standards in quality 
of work. It is assuredly encouraging to find this point of view 
becoming widespread in our country. 

Another point made in this report is to the effect that, “stu- 
dents of exceptional ability should be permitted to earn five 
units per year, thereby shortening the high school period one 
year.” If I may be pardoned for referring to the paper I pre- 
sented at the meeting held in Boston, 1909, on the “Accrediting 
and Affiliating of High Schools and Academies to Colleges,” you 
may recall that in that paper, the same suggestion was made 
regarding our preparatory schools and our boarding schools. It 
is not at all difficult under the conditions that exist in Catholic 
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boarding schools for a student to earn five units a year, and in 
some cases aS many as six units a year. This would enable a 
student to enter upon his college work at the end of three years’ 
time. Of course, the student must have more than ordinary 
ability to do this—the regular run of students will naturally 
take four years to complete their preparatory work. To them, 
of course, this would not apply. But if the student has the 
power to shorten his work, and to do it well, it seems but rea- 
sonable that he be allowed to do so. The suggestion made in the 
report just quoted, was, no doubt, the outcome of careful con- 
sideration on this very important question. I need not add that 
those who are engaged in handling educational problems in organ- 
izations other than the Catholic Educational Association are 
thoroughly in earnest. They are all men and women who are 
very desirous of having this question settled, as soon as possible, 
and having it settled in a way that will prove beneficial to all 
concerned. 

We speak of affiliating our high schools and academies with 
colleges. At our meeting this morning the question was asked: 
“What do you mean by a college?” We feel that we know what 
a college represents, but it is rather difficult to put the require- 
ments into a definition. At a meeting held at the University of 
Notre Dame last fall, made up of Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., 
of St. Viator’s College, Bourbonnais, Ill., Rev. Father Brown, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and myself, this question came up for con- 
sideration and the following definition of a college was suggested: 
“A college is an institution giving a four years’ course of studies, 
subsequent and complementary to a four year high school course 
of studies that has been the equivalent of at least sixteen units.” 
Thus a college stands for a four year preliminary course or its 
equivalent, that is, sixteen units of preparatory work. Taking 
this definition of a college as a working hypothesis, we may 
understand how a high school or an academy can or may be 
accredited or affiliated with a college. If we demand sixteen units 
units for entrance to college, our colleges must maintain a certain 
standard, for if that standard is wanting it is useless to speak of 
units that are designed to meet that standard. Hence, the first 
practical conclusion is this; We ought to go over our list of col- 
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leges, and find out those institutions that measure up to the stan- 
dard, and those that do not come up to this requirement. The 
first class are now in a position to accredit high schools and 
academies, and are on a firm footing. For the second class the 
question of accrediting can have no meaning. It seems to me 
that we should now be ready to draw up a list of those colleges 
that are colleges in the sense defined, and that only colleges 0} 
this type should be members of the Association. That a regula- 
tion of this kind may not work hardship on other institutions, i: 
would seem advisable that a period of five years be specified, 
wherein these institutions can meet the requirements as herein 
set forth. The institutions failing to do so within that time may 
with profit be denied membership in the Association. By setting 
such a standard the Association can refuse to recognize institu- 
tions that fall short of this standard. The time seems at hand 
that such a measure should be put in practical operation in the 
way suggested, that is, give all institutions a period of five years 
to shape their work to meet the standard set and after that 
period take a view of the whole field of Catholic institutions, rate 
the standing of all institutions with a view to making the mem- 
bership in this Association, strong, fruitful and capable of real- 
izing the standard it has set itself to atain. 


DISCUSSION 

Very Rey. J. P. O’Manoney, C. S. V., President of St. Viator’s College, 
Bourbonnais, Ill.: I am sure those who have been faithfully followin: 
this convention and other conventions in the past, will agree with me 
when I say that whenever we have any confusion it arises from the fact 
that we are not able to differentiate properly the functions of the 
different schools, the elementary school, the high school and the college. 
Those who admit this, may go a step further and admit the importance 
of the work to which Father Schumacher alluded. 

The only solution, it seems to me, comes from agreeing upon a certain 
measure. Of course, as an educator, I will admit that it is very hard t 
measure education. We have elements in the work of education that 
are beyond measuring; the pupil is an element, the teacher is an element. 
In regard to the pupil, teacher and method, it is very hard to measure. 
But there are certain elements that are constant enough to be measured: 
the time allotted to a given course of study, and the matter of the course. 
I think these are the two elements that should constitute the units, the 
quantum and the time elements. Because I do not include the qualitative 
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element is no reason to discard it altogether. Quality takes in teacher, 
pupil and method. Our measure will be all the more exact if confined 
solely to time and quantity. However, it would be a mistake to expect 
mathematical’ exactness in this matter. We want to arrive at a fair 
idea of what constitutes a college, and the reasons which urge us 


towards this idea are evident to all educators. At last night’s session it 
seemed to be the consensus of opinion that some time is lost in the 


elementary schools even, perhaps, to the extent of two years. That is 
an important matter in education. The question of curriculum was 
discussed at that meeting, and a great babe! of confusion sprung from 
the fact that there were different ideas of elementary education. If we 
could solve what kind of education is given in the seventh and eighth 
srades of our grammar schools we would make a great step for 
ward. Is that education mere elementary education? Is it secondary 
education, or is it a combination of both? According to our idea, if we 
solve that particular point of the question, then we will be able to begin 
the high school and this very complex question will begin to simplify 
itself. A question of this kind is very complex in the abstract, but if we 
set to work on the question without trying to confound the issue, | am 
sure practical results can be obtained. We can outline courses of study 
for the four years of high school. Now this will not be opposing any 
one’s interest in other matters, but if you have the pupils for four years 
after they leave the grammar school, you have to give them four years 
of advanced education. That must not be a mere repetition of what they 
have had in the elementary school. We have the inconsistency forced on 
us of saying that we lose two years in the grammar school, and when 
we get the boys from the grammar schools we give them two years of 
educational work that is but a repetition of what they received in the 
grammar school. 

I am sure Catholic educators will agree with me when I say th: 
the Educational Association has only one purpose, and that is Cath 
education. We are not the slaves of institutions or of parties, or of 
anything else. We have but one cause. There is no reason for sus 
picion of one another or for aspersion. Our cause is Catholic education. 
Let us maintain the proper standards of Catholic education, and have all 
our institutions sail under their proper colors. 

Rev. James A. Mut ten, S. J., College of the Holy Cross, Worcester, 
Mass.: It seems to me that this question of entrance requirements is of 
a twofold aspect. We may take the attitude of one whose interests are 
wholly in the high school and who tries to make the college submit to 
the conditions laid down by the high school, or we may take the attitude 
of the college official, looking out into the high school and considering 
whether that high school is high enough in its qualifications to meet the 
requirements of his particular college. Now, it seems to me that up to 
the present we have been striving to make the college fit the high school, 
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that instead of bringing our high schools up to the standard of college 
requirements, we have been trying to bring the college down to the con- 
dition of the high school. I sincerely believe, and I earnestly desire, some 
standard of requirement for college entrance, but my great difficulty lies 
in this fact, that we cannot determine a set of requirements for college 
entrance that will apply to the variously qualified students that come from 
secondary schools. We seem to take for granted that most of our college 
students come to us from Catholic high schools, whereas the contrary is 
the rule in the East. Very few of our students come from Catholic 
secondary schools, and by far the vast majority come from the public 
high schools. Now, I say that the college entrance requirements should 
be such as to meet the conditions of the high schools of high grade, and 
if we set our standard for college entrance too narrow for some of the 
other high schools, then we may turn from our doors a great number of 
Catholic young men who are clamoring for admission. What Father 
Schumacher has said is perfectly true, that after fifteen years of tried 
experience, and of heartfelt interest in the work, the best educators in 
the country are unable to decide how many units are required for college 
entrance and what the nature of each unit shall be, because such a fixed 
standard closes the doors of college to many desirable students. Now, 
it appears to me rather unwise for us to set down after brief discussion 
a fixed number of units and decide how long or short a time would 
be required for each unit. Moreover, we are doing so at a time when 
some of our large colleges are dispensing with the unit system altogether, 
because they find that it expels from their doors a great many deserving 
students who, for some reason or other are unqualified, and are not able 
to obtain some fixed number of units. In recent years Harvard has 
abolished the unit system. Princeton and Yale do not require it. Other 
leading colleges make no mention of it. A number of students come to 
us from various graded high schools deficient in some few studies to 
make up the necessary number of units. Our prime object is just what 
has been emphasized more than once here, and has been so emphatically 
set forth on more than one occasion, namely, Catholic education. Now, 
I ask, am I to turn away one hundred Catholic young men who apply for 
admission about the age of eighteen or twenty years, because they have 
not taken Greek in the high schools, or because they are deficient in 
French or because they lack one-half term of solid geometry, or, maybe, 
are deficient in Virgil, because, in other words, they lack some one or 
two units, whatever the case may be? Let us take this into consideration, 
that not merely our own secondary schools but the public high schools 
to-day are filling our colleges. These young men are graduates of a 
high school and if they lack the necessary requirements then we must 
either turn them away or send them back to the high school. The first 
needs no comment, the second will not be acted upon by the student. | 
say let us, if possible, have fixed requirements, but at the same time let 
them be something concrete, something practical. It is true that all 
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colleges make allowances for those who are deficient in Greek or Latin 
or maybe in some minor branches or perhaps “equivalents,” will be 
accepted; but how are you going to admit these students on the fixed 
entrance requitements that Father Schumacher seems to want? It is a 
working set of entrance requirements that we need to fit the conditions, 
not merely theoretical, but such as will enable us to take each individual 
graduate on his qualifications, but it seems impossible to get fixed and 
ironclad rules laid down on the supposition that all high school students, 
whether they be public or Catholic high school pupils, have fixed courses 
of studies and of the same high grade. If you desire a fixed set of 
entrance requirements, then I ask you how am I to treat those students 
who come to me not qualified according to the required record set down 
according to Father Schumacher? Shall I set them down as college 
students or high school students, or where shall I place them? Such 
students I consider, present the greatest problem in the question of 
entrance requirements. If all high schools were alike, then I would find 
no difficulty, but until our public and secondary Catholic high schools are 
graded according to some fixed standard, then I do not see how we can 
set down a practical working set of entrance requirements, that shall be 
adapted to all students and cover all cases. I would like to get something 
definite, something practical, something concrete on this question of 
entrance requirements, that will meet the varied classes of students who 
come knocking at our college doors. 

Rev. MatrHew ScuHuMAcHER, C. S. C.: There are other college 
courses besides the A. B. course, and in those courses students can be 
admitted without Greek or Latin. If a student desires to go on with 
the classical course, I think most colleges can take care of him in 
specially arranged classes. If our colleges are to be colleges in the full 
sense of the term, we must offer all the courses that are offered outside, 
and in that way we can receive all the students that come “knocking at 
our door.” The mere fact that we lay down a certain number of units 
does not mean that a college cannot use its discretionary power and give 
a student that which is required for entrance on the course he has 
chosen to follow. As a matter of fact, most students in the second or 
third year of their secondary work are looking forward to a definite 
college curriculum and will shape the last years toward that end. So, 
when we are making out our curricula, the classical course is not the only 
one that we should consider. If we are to be in competiticn with other 
schools, then we must offer the same courses that those students can 
get at other schools. If we are to bid for the student body that should 
come to us, we should be prepared to give that student body what it 
has a right to expect. 

In all institutions we have what are called conditioned freshman 
students. If a student does not take Latin and Greek in his secondary 
work, it is hardly probable that he will seek an A. B. in college. When 
entering college, a student can make up a few conditions in his first year 
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of study. That is being done in our Catholic colleges, and in practically 
all colleges. If he starts his college work lacking certain subjects, he 
should do more work in his freshman year, and while doing such work 
he will be classified as a conditioned freshman. When these conditions 
are removed, as they should be during the freshman year, the student 
will then be ranked as a regular sophomore. 


LIBRARIES AND STUDENT READING 


REV. R. A. FLEMING, S. J., LOYOLA COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Here in a place and at a time when so much is being done 
for the advancement of all things pertaining to Catholic educa- 
tion, it is more than opportune to turn our attention for a mo- 
ment to what may be called a necessary collateral factor or pow- 
erful extrinsic agent in every thorough education, namely, the 
private reading of the student. 

To dilate at length in an assembly of this kind on the great 
part that reading plays in the education of anyone would be 
indelicate to say the least, if not discourteous. Its direct and 
indirect influence on all the faculties of the soul, the memory, 
the imagination and the heart, is a by-word among educators 
and a matter of personal experience with all who have eyes t 
see, a mind to grasp, and a will to read. We have only to re- 
call too, as we all shall, the rich encomiums that have been 
heaped on the educational value of reading by our litterateurs at 
large. Scarcely an essayist of note has ventured into his chosen 
field before devoting perhaps his best chapter to the power of 
the written word over mind and heart. Nor is it necessary to 
delay on the especially powerful effect of ~eading on the minds 
of the young; that too, is a matter of everyday observation. 
The question that has suggested itself to the present writer is a 
practical one and was significantly referred to yesterday by Dr. 
McMahon —are we doing all we can to control the private 
reading of our students? That suck control is all-important in 
an educational system like ours, whose proud boast is that it 
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works on heart as well as head, goes without saying; that it is 
difficult, is evident after a moment’s reflection on a fact that 
we are perhaps not sufficiently reckoning with—the changed 
conditions of the present-day reading world. 

Our students are reading, reading voraciously. We may think 
on oecasion that the boys are too much given over to athletics 
and the girls to dress. Perhaps it is true. But we, who make 
it a business to seek the reason of things, may find that one of 
the prime causes of these distractions lies in the lure of the 
magazine with its “How I became a big league pitcher,” and in 
the popular novel with the heroines of a Christy or a Gibson, To 
put them concretely then the questions arising are: First, are our 
young folks as familiar with the classics, say in English fic- 
tion, as the youth of twenty years ago? Second, if not, why 
not? Third, if nct, how might we make them so? 

On account of its limited compass, the tenor of this paper can 
only be interrogatory or suggestive. As the issue seems to us 
a lively one, we may hope to see it exhaustively treated later on 
by some one with more time and opportunity to amass data and 
with sufficient authority to deduce convincing conclusions. With- 
out wishing to burden the paper with a weight of statistics, | 
shall ask you to draw conclusions for yourselves from almost 
haphazard investigations at whatever value you are kindly dis- 
posed to place upon them. 

After inquiring among many students ranging between the 
ages of 16 and 21, in colleges and academies directed under var- 
ious courses of study, we may be led to believe that the stand- 
ard works of English are really not holding their ancient place 
in the hearts of our youthful readers. Not for an instant can 
one insinuate that the fault is wholly at our door. We are deal- 
ing with facts only and shall venture to touch on possible causes 
presently. Take Scott for instance. On inquiry it was found that 
in very many cases not one in ten could even name three of his 
greater works and less than that number could guarantee that 
they had read three. Similar results were found in the cases 
of Dickens and Thackeray, while for the essayists of note the 
number of their readers was almost negligible. In a series of 
freshman classes, less than ten per cent. know what book it was 
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that made Blackmore famous, or conversely, who was the au- 
thor of Lorna Doone. Now, whatever may be our personal lit- 
erary feeling towards authors such as these, we all agree that it 
is part of the education of our youth to know more about them 
than such responses would seem to indicate. 

Is this a change over the past? It seems so to most of us. 
If it is not a change but a long-standing condition, then at any 
rate the reading of our students is in a state that merits consid- 
eration. Of course there are among our scholars those who 
may sometimes, (I say it sotto voce), put us teachers to the 
blush by their intimacy with the best of our vernacular litera- 
ture. I do not refer to these. They are usually the leaders in 
their classes —the precocious, bespectacled human bookworms 
—and by them we can no more compute averages in this than 
in other matters. But the rank and file of our classrooms — 
the “mediocres”, so to speak —are their reading hours devoted 
to the best advantage, or can we improve them? To those who 
are directly concerned with this subject, it would be interesting 
to take a personal census among those under their care. If con- 
ditions are satisfactory, they may well congratulate themselves; 
if they are not, it will be profitable to sift the causes and seek 
a remedy. 

Whether or not we are inclined to believe that our Catholic 
youth are nowadays not reading the best, I wish to call your at- 
tention to some causes, actual or possible according to your dis- 
position of acceptance. 

It can hardly be contradicted that the ubiquity of the public 
circulating libraries of to-day, the constant deluge of ephemeral 
fiction, the wealth and attractiveness of popular magazines, and 
the change of form in the daily and particularly the Sunday 
newspapers, have wrought great changes in the reading world of 
the present decade or more. I believe, however, that it is the 
public library that has brought about the greatest change of all. 

In consideration of its present vast influence and extent the 
public circulating library is practically a recent institution. Cen- 
tral libraries, it is true, date far back, but the branch library that 
has widened the general influence so much began its history 
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only 40 years ago with the erection of the first branch in East 
Boston in 1870. After a comparatively slow growth for many 
years, a thousand new branches have sprung forth in the past 
decade or so as if by magic. The Congressional Library at 
Washington seems to have acted as the real centre of library 
progress throughout the country. It too is of new birth, being 
only fifteen years old, and yet boasts to-day of its 44 miles of 
book shelves and approximately two million volumes. 

The growth in the several States is equally new and interest- 
ing. Twenty years ago in New York State for instance, only 
14 libraries reported a possession of over 5,000 volumes. In 
1908, the latest year in which accurate statistics have been com- 
piled by the United States Bureau of Education, 280 such li- 
braries reported, with a possession of nearly 10,000,000 — mak- 
ing an increase in buildings of many hundred per cent. and an 
increase in circulation even beyond that proportion. Nor is New 
York an exception; similar figures may be applied to Ohio, 
Michigan, Missouri, California and many others, especially 
of our States largest in population. 

With the cities it is the same story. Twenty years ago even 
in some of our largest cities, it was difficult for our students to 
use the public library for more than reference. In New York 
City for instance there were scarcely more than a few such in- 
stitutions at their easy disposal, and these only to be used in the 
manner mentioned. If there were more they were not suffi- 
ciently known to be of practical value. Of course there were a 
few circulating libraries, but usually of such limited dimensions 
that our students found their own college library more conven- 
ient of access and just as satisfactory in supply. To-day New 
York City claims its 77 library buildings with a circulation in 
various ways of over 10,000,000 volumes, And the towns are 
vying with the cities. Only three weeks ago the writer had 
occasion to visit a Virginia town of less than 7,000 inhabitants 
and found there a library building out of all proportion in size 
and beauty to any edifice in the vicinity, a building that only ten 
years ago would have done handsome credit to a metropolis. 
The whole situation is strongly evident too, from the position 
that libraries now hold in the secular colleges and universities 
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of the country. The foundation of a library is perhaps the most 
popular form of collegiate bequest, and their increase in vol- 
umes in late years might be placed at 200 per cent. 

The country is fairly studded with libraries, central main 
buildings and conveniently scattered branches, all so accommo- 
dating that the small boy or girl may emerge from them daily, 
with not only one or two books, but sometimes more, drawn out 
in many instances without let or hindrance on the part of the 
curators. True, some of the libraries, as that in St. Louis, Boston 
and some other cities, are endeavoring to exercise a guidance 
over the books drawn by the younger borrowers. But unless we 
are assured that such guardianship is used by one favorably 
disposed to the faith of the boy or girl and familiar with his or 
her necessities of mind, we must be reluctant to trust this direc- 
tion to any except those fully qualified to exercise it. 

Now, naturally, what kind of book is greatest in demand? 
Fiction, without a doubt. A librarian in one of the large city 
libraries recently informed the writer that it is a common prac- 
tice among the young boys and girls who attend, to sign their 
slips for any books marked in the catalogue with a star —a 
star indicating wide circulation — with the hope of drawing 
something whose style is “racy,” and whose theme is “racier” 
still. In the latest, the Fifteenth Annual Report of the Car- 
negie Library of this city (Pittsburgh), the percentage of fiction 
circulated reached a mark of over 56 per cent., its nearest com- 
petitor being literature at a mark of only 6. In some cities the 
percentage is even higher still. According to an answer receiv- 
ed on this question from the Chief Government Bibliographer in 
Washington, it is over 72 in St. Louis, 66 in Boston, and 70 in 
Baltimore. When we consider how comparatively recent is the 
existence of the municipal public library, the figures are equally 
interesting. In its first year — from Feb. ’96 to Jan. ‘97 — the 
library of this city (Pittsburgh) had an output of 115,394 vol- 
umes. During the last statistical year — from Feb. ’1o0 to Jan. 
‘11 —the number totalled 1,134,789. : 

As a rule the “Six Best Sellers” as they are called, hold the 
highest place in popularity. Now the history of these “Six Best 
Sellers” makes a story as entrancing as fiction itself. We have 
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no quarrel here with the part they have to play in the intellect- 
ual pabulum of grown-ups; that does not enter into the present 
brief exposition. We are told that nobody except the pedant or 
the man of acutely academic mind ever sneers at books simply 
because they are popular. We are not so sneering. But the 
commercial spirit at the bottom of their popularity, the scien- 
tific system used in exploiting them which the publishers them- 
selves confess, the unauthoritative claims issued on the high 
standing of their authors, make them unsafe guides, to say the 
least, for the young readers who may nowadays steep themselves 
in their contents at the expense of neglecting the real immortals 
of their mother tongue. Popular taste is not a trustworthy 
guide, and in many instances is not a prelusive fanfare from the 
trumpets of fame, but its siren voice is not a new one. The 
temptation always existed but the chance of heeding it was not 
so common. Years ago William Hazlitt wrote on the reading 
of new books: “If I have not read a book before, it is, to all in- 
tents and purposes, new to me, whether it was printed yesterday 
or three hundred years ago. If it be urged that it has no mod- 
ern, passing incidents and is out of date and old-fashioned, then 
it is so much the newer; it is farther removed from other works 
that I have lately read, from the familiar routine of ordinary 
life, and makes so much more addition to my knowledge. But 
many people would as soon think of putting on an old suit of 
armor, as of taking up a book not published within the last 
month, or year at the utmost. There is a fashion in reading as 
well as in dress, which lasts only for a season.” 

Yet as far as our students are concerned the distribution of 
such books as these is one of the chief occupations of the li- 
brary system of the present. No one will deny the advantages 
that a multitude of libraries places at our disposal, no matter 
how much we may wish that the purse-strings of philanthropists 
had been untied for other purposes. Libraries that are accessi- 
ble and diffusive may do incalculable good, and we ought to be 
able to use them with safety to their full extent. But where- 
ever they are indiscriminate in their purchases, and promiscuous 
in their distribution, our young people need a guiding hand, nay, 
a Catholic teacher’s hand or the pastor’s, in their use of them. 
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It would be beside our direct purpose to say anything here of 
the possible adverse moral effects that arise from our students’ 
free access to the public libraries. That is not quite here nor 
there in the present paper. We are concerned with them more 
from a literary point of view, for we believe that they are ma- 
terially if not formally responsible for diverting our students’ 
attention from English classics to books in questionable English, 
that in a very few years will be touched only by the janitor who 
comes to dust them. 

Of course there are other causes also for this supposed retro- 
gression. There is the number, the variety and the attractive- 
ness of our popular magazines, as we have said, and the change 
of matter and form in our daily and Sunday papers. Time for- 
bids an analysis of their growth and position, but they are all 
baits, drawing the student of our day away from the reading 
that was our attraction when we were on the benches. 

Such are the conditions that urge us to ask ourselves if the 
guardianship we are exercising over the reading of our Catholic 
youth in these days and in particular over those under our im 
mediate care, is all that it might be. If we find after inquiry 
that our students are engrossed in independent reading, would 
it not be well to seek and supply some means of placing them 
under our supervision ? 

Taking for granted that every college possesses its own well 
selected though not necessarily voluminous library, many are 
advocating nowadays the installation of a library in the class- 
room for.the class itself. This is found particularly helpful for 
upper classes in matters of philosophy, science and literature, 
where the students are prone to forget or ignore the fact that 
there is much to be read collaterally with these higher branches. 
Besides this, it cannot but be of great profit for every college 
to have a class list graded according to the curriculum in opera- 
tion. Thus, for instance, in the class where English history 
is studied, the best novels of our language with English scenes 
of historical setting may be recommended, with a word of warn- 
ing or emphasis as to their historical accuracy. Of course the 
value of any such list depends on the alertness and even the en- 
thusiasm of the teacher, but the Catholic teacher can certainly 
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be counted on, if once convinced of the importance of the sub- 
ject in hand. Our colleges and convents are happily careful 
against the entrance of dangerous literature within their walls, 
yet sometimes, it is not part of the educational program to 
inform pupils by some practical means of the books they may 
read with impunity. In this matter of a carefully selected list, 
good taste and correct judgment may be formed, to say nothing 
of the instilling of the all-important vigilant conscience. 

For actual work in the classroom itself various means have 
been devised to turn the taste of our young folk into channels 
of the best reading. Reading of interesting passages from cer- 
tain books has been found an excellent inducement to have the 
whole book read. Formal criticism of books may also be in- 
corporated as part of the month’s work. There are now in the 
market books especially designed for such critical purposes with 
leading questions to concentrate the mind and facilitate analysis. 

But above all these aids I beg leave to suggest here to-day an- 
other that I believe would be invaluable in the hands of our 
teachers. Let there be compiled under the direction and with 
the authority of this Association, a manual that might be called, 
to indicate its contents, A Catholic Teacher's Guide for Stu- 
dent Reading. Charles Dudley Warner’s Library of the World’s 
Best Literature is suggestive of what might be done in the com- 
pilation of a work such as we suggest. In several of his vol- 
umes is given a brief resumé—not more than a hundred words 
on an average—of the most notable works in our language. 
The theme of the work is given concisely but for our purpose 
one important thing is wanting: there is no word on the author’s 
religious attitude. Were such a work with the addition men- 
tioned published under Catholic supervision a problem might 
be solved that is certainly worthy of solution. Few of us can 
claim to be so intimately familiar with all the readable books of 
the past that we have them at our finger tips, and know by rote 
their general or incidental weaknesses or the particular qualities 
that commend them. Fewer still among us can hope to keep 
in touch with the countless works that are now issuing daily from 
the press. In the teacher’s guide here proposed, supplements 
might be published periodically —even if only biennially — 
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when recent publications have stood a fair test and have been 
amply criticised in our competent Catholic papers and maga- 
zines. As far as we know there is no such complete and up-to- 
date manual at hand. Catholic book lists have been issued, it is 
true, and many organizations like the Knights of Columbus in 
St. Louis, and the Catholic Benevolent Legion in Baltimore have 
zealously turned their attention, even only this year, to the edit- 
ing of lists of books by Catholic authors in the local public li- 
braries. But, as is confessed in the preface of the St. Louis 
pamphlet they are not guides for Catholic readers. That we 
need a guide seems obvious; that we shall have one is our hope. 

In conclusion | wish only to repeat that the purpose of this 
paper is merely suggestive. It seems to the writer, after some 
years of personal observation and much information gathered 
from men of wider experience, that our students are being led 
away from our control in their private reading. He hopes only 
to see the question sifted thoroughly and remedies applied to 
offset so serious a danger if it impends. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Lennox: I am sorry I did not hear the whole paper, but |! 
think I heard enough to enable me to give the writer my hearty con- 
gratulations. 

With regard to the suggestion that has been made by Father Flem- 
ing in the paper, I think it an admirable one. I think this Association 
would be really rendering efficient service to Catholicity and to morality 
in the English-speaking countries if it undertook to compile such a 
work as was indicated. An ounce of practice is worth a pound of 
theory. 

I would like to say, further, that I think it would be well for 
Catholic educators to compile a list, not only of suitable works written 
by Catholics, but also to make a list of the good works which may be 
said to be factors in forming character and developing intellect, written 
by those who bear the greatest names in English literature. 

This is the first time I have attended a meeting of the Educational 
Association. I came only to watch and listen and to learn something. 
I did not intend to address any of the meetings. However, my old friend, 
Dr. Hehir, having called upon me unexpectedly to-day, I did not feel 
free to do otherwise than comply with his request. 

I consider that this Department is doing an inestimable good to 
Catholic education in this country, and in the future, I will endeavor to 
render it any service that lies within my power. 
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COLLEGE NIGHT ADDRESSES 
THE COLLEGE MAN AN IDEAL KNIGHT 
JOHN E, KANE, ESQ., DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 


It is with a certain feeling of trepidation that I have accepted 
the honor and privilege conferred on me by my Alma Mater to 
represent her in this solemn assemblage. I fully realize the sig- 
nificance of this occasion, and I| feel instinctively the character 
of the intellectual atmosphere that pervades this splendid gath- 
ering. 

On the other hand, I cannot but remember the prestige and 
dignity of the institution I represent; an institution which, if I 
am not mistaken, is just now the youngest of America’s uni- 
versities, an institution which has had but a youthful career be- 
side that of many represented here to-night, but which with all 
its youth stands forth vigorous and healthful and already 
crowned with the successful achievements of a ripe and glorious 
manhood. 

Nor can I forget the scenery and settings of the stage upon 
which we play our part to-night, and of the wondrous indus- 
trial and populous center that has been chosen for our present edu- 
cational convention. It has been the theatre of many struggles. 
It is even to-day the very spot on which most vigorously and 
most acutely the great conflict between labor and capital is being 
fought out. It is the melting pot of nationalities and of all the 
elements that are entering into our future American citizenship. 
At this twofold point of view, therefore, it presents most ab- 
sorbing problems, particularly, I should say, in the subject matter 
which has heen occupying your attention, namely, that of edu- 
cation. 

To answer and solve these problems, to mould these newcomers 
into worthy participants of our free institutions, to make them 
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contribute to the progress and prosperity of our country, instead 
of becoming a menace to its stability, is a work to which edu- 
cation must contribute a leading part. 

With all the warring elements and factions that surround us 
on every side, there is a call for another crusade. It is once more 
the Cross against the Crescent. Christianity and the civilization 
which she alone engendered, against the standard and forces of 
infidelity!’ Who shall be the leaders of this modern and gigantic 
conflict if not the Christian Knights, the true heirs of ancient 
chivalry, the chivalry of faith that has never died. 

You have read in youthful days of those olden knights; their 
deeds have echoed to your ears in song and story, in myth and 
legend of heroic and Christian times. You turned from the pages 
of pagan literature, eloquent and beautiful as they are, but bar- 
ren and empty of inspiring things, you turned from those pages 
even of their greatest stoic, Cicero, the mind disgusted and the 
heart oppressed with the cruelty, the misery, the corruption that 
these pages reflect from pagan men and their pagan deities: 
cruelty of the proud master, misery of the down-trodden slave, 
equal corruption of both slave and master. What a sad picture, 
without any redeeming or brightening feature, without any al- 
ternative between those extremes of human pride and human deg- 
radation ! 

You turned from those cheerless pages to the chronicles of 
Christian times. When you perused the gospel, you read, 
for the first time, the story of the Good Samaritan, who was the 
first of knights, the prototype of chivalry, the precursor of Chris- 
tian charity, none other than the Savior Himself, who thus 
preached the gospel of charity to the oppressed, more effectually 
by example than could ever be done by voice or pen. 

It was He that handed down to the nobler instincts of human- 
ity the care of the poor, pity for the down-trodden, love even of 
the slave as a brother and an equal before God. It was He that 
made the works of charity to the blind and the lame, be deemed 
henceforth the works of Divine mission: “Go back and tell your 
master that the blind see, the lame walk, the poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” It was His inspired disciple that rang out 
upon the astonished world this strange but consoling message: 
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“Religion clean and undefiled before God and the Father is this, 
to visit the fatherless and widows in their tribulations, and to 
keep oneself unspotted from the world.” 

This, then, became the distinguishing mark of Christianity, 
“By this shall all men know that you are my disciple, charity, 
consecrated and divinised in the very person of the Redeemer 
Himself.” And this was the distingushing mark of early Chris- 
tian civilization. But during the subsequent periods of bloody 
persecutions, every other mark was merged in that of martyrdom, 
till the dove of peace settled upon the face of Europe and Rome 
became the center of the new civilization, as she had been the 
mistress of the olden paganism. 

Soon, however, her imperial power weakened under the jeal- 
ousy of rival rulers, and her province of the north dissolved be- 
fore the Huns and Visigoths. Once more the sway of might, of 
armed force, of brutal power asserted itself, and it seemed as if 
the ancient order of unquestioned despotism would be perma- 
nently restored. But happily for the world, for peace, and for 
civilization, there was a mighty barrier raised against oppression 
in the person of the Church and her institutions. It was her in- 
fluence that stayed the arms of the mighty, that interposed for 
the protection of the weak. It was she that roused in the hearts 
of her sons that innate sense of justice and generosity that, in 
pagan times, had lain dormant or oppressed by passion and selfish- 
ness. It was she that gave birth to chivalry, in the framing and 
setting up before the ambition of men an ideal of heroic char- 
acter based upon charity and Christian brotherhood. 


In this ideal were interwoven and combined those grand and 
noble virtues which even the most degraded of men look up to 
as the highest expression of human emulation; the strength that 
will confront every peril, the valor that will rise above every 
assault, the modesty that bespeaks the truly brave and noble in 
spirit, the loyalty that never fails where duty and obedience 
call, the knightly courtesy that knows how to recognize equality, 
the compassion that respects the weak and the poor as the herit- 
age and treasure of Christianity, the absolute devotedness to the 
person of Christ’s Vicar upon earth. 
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To all this, more than to the feats of arms or the service at 
court, or the tilts in the tournaments, or to the military exercises 
on horseback, were trained originally the Christian layman that 
first aspired to knighthood. 

It was because they were influenced by these noble sentiments 
more than because they were clothed in the snow white garb of 
knighthood, and clad in coat of mail, accoutred in helmet, spurs, 
and gauntlet, or armed with the sword, the battle axe or spear, 
that the champions of charity sallied forth with valor and con- 
fidence to enforce the rights and redress the wrongs of the poor, 
the weak and the oppressed. 

And, to-day, once more we need those champions of every 
good and noble cause. We need the modern Christian knight 
with the same principles as of old, with the same ideals as in 
those heroic times. Thank God, too, we have them in our midst, 
on every side and in every walk of life, gathered from every 
rank of laymen and cleric. 

We have those who glory in being the successors of the grand 
old Hospitalers of St. John. We have the Catholic Knights of 
America whose aim it is to lift the widow and the orphan and the 
helpless above the wave of dependence and poverty. We have 
the Catholic Order of Foresters whose ambition it is to pro- 
mote friendship, unity and true Christian charity among men. 
We have the Knights of St. George; we have the members of the 
Ancient Order whose name recalls the loyalty, the bravery, the 
sacrifices and the heroism of centuries on the part of Ireland's 
best sons. With many others we have that noble organization, 
named after the great and courageous discoverer that first planted 
the cross upon our Western shores, whose desire it is to. de- 
velop in the Catholic and American layman of every national 
and social origin, the fraternal and charitable spirit that should 
characterize those who are, at once, the sons of the Church and 
citizens of the great republic, and whose ambition it is that every 
single knight should renew in actual practice the noble deeds of 
past ages, by furthering every great educational and religious 
enterprise, by leading in the vanguard of every charitable work, 
by devotedness in service of Church, and by patriotism in service 
of country. 
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To all these noble purposes we, the Knights of Columbus, are 
absolutely pledged and that, in this country we are aiming at their 
accomplishment, the records of our Order clearly show. Whether 
it be the maintenance of Catholic education, the remedying of 
socialistic conditions of unrest and exaggerated conflict between 
labor and capital, or contributions to local or national charity, or 
whether it be the personal service of our membership in the work 
of the juvenile court, in the conferences of Christian Doctrine, in 
the support of our orphaned children, in all these noble causes 
the Knights of Columbus aim to repeat the glorious achieve- 
ments of their fathers in the faith. 

But they realize that a still broader field lies open to their zeal 
and ambition, as Christian knights whose primary motto is char- 
ity to the poor and neglected. They behold the saddening spec- 
tacle of thousands and thousands of the neglected, the unem- 
ployed and the uneducated. And so to bring to these suffering 
an afflicted souls the remedy, not of vain schemes, protests and 
projects, but of hope, faith and brotherly comfort, they propose 
to take up their position along the lines of existing conditions 
an of existing legislation. 

They propose to modify, if possible, not to destroy. They 


propose to bring into the mutual relations of labor and capital 
the leaven of charity and brotherhood, in the confidence that 
when workmen and employer meet upon that common platform 
and look into each other’s eyes, as equals and brothers before 
God, they will adjust their difficulties without conflict, or at least 
without passion, and bloodshed, and resultant ruin. 


They realize too the harrowing spectacle and the still more 
serious and absorbing problem of that vast multitude of immi- 
grants passing into the country, and especially into this commu- 
nity, without adequate provision for the practice of their religious 
duties. or even for their ultimate introduction to the privileges of 
American citizenship. 

Here they land, and are swallowed up at once by misguided or 
unprincipled zealots, who with all their efforts to modify or 
eradicate the religion of the foreigners, can never eventually make 
of these foreigners and unfortunate people but prospective in- 
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fidels, and a source of danger and menace to the peace and sta- 
bility of our country. 

We have resolved not to remain idle before such a task; we 
have been roused from the fatal lethargy to which as individuals 
we had long been accustomed ; and we shall make every personal 
sacrifice to remedy these evils, to prevent this loss. The eight 
hundred members of the Premier Council of this great city to 
' which I have the honor to belong, have pledged themselves to 
become eight hundred apostles to these incoming peoples, fathers 
to their orphans, teachers to their children, comforters to their 
poor and needy, guides in citizenship and models in true patriot- 
ism to all. 

For such a task, and others of a similar character that confront 
us, that appeal to our energy, and may I say to our enthusiasm, 
the palpable need of the hour is education. Besides the armor 
and the sword of the spirit, we need the helmet and the shield 
of profane science, we need the torch of human learning. To 
meet and answer the perplexing problems that present themselves 
on every side, we need more than the possession of truth, we 
need the men who can expose it clearly and defend it valiantly. 
We need the sound thinkers, the eloquent speakers, the fearless 
writers, and even the sturdy and practical philosophers who can 
be the instruments of faith to plead for justice, to subdue the 
protests of discontent, to enlighten the minds, to convince the 
hearts, to persuade the wills of the ignorant and helpless masses 
that are a prey to sophistry, to prejudice and to passion. 

And where shall we find the candidates for such an exalted 
and difficult mission? Where shall be accomplished the training 
for such a course of high endeavor and of knightly combat? 
Where else but in our Catholic colleges where the picked youth, 
the sons, not of wealth or rank, not of family and fortune, but 
of intellect and piety, have, like the youthful candidates of olden 
times undergone the long and arduous novitiate of preparatory 
education, where like the pages they sat at the feet of their ex- 
perienced masters, and then, as squires they learned the exercises 
of mental wrestling, and acquired all the refinements of cour- 
tesy and chivalry that entitled them to hear from the lips of the 
presiding knight the solemn words: “In the name of God, of St. 
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Michael and of St. George, I make thee a knight; be valiant, 
courteous and loyal,” and then to go forth as the fearless cham- 
pions of faith, hope and Christian charity. This is the training 
that is now more than ever needed. This is the training that is 
given to the graduates in our Catholic colleges. 

There, conscience and will are developed side by side with in- 
tellect; there, respect for authority, reverence for high ideals, 
necessity of self-discipline are taught and practiced; there honor, 
probity and unselfishness are cultivated; there in a word not 
merely the surface is touched, but the very springs of man’s 
moral nature are reached. 

What a noble ambition! What a glorious picture! What an 
exalted achievement! The Catholic college moulding the future 
citizen, the future leader, the future knight in accordance with 
all the ideals of Christian manhood and of American patriotism. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS IN BUSINESS 
JOHN E. LAUGHLIN, ESQ., GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 


Realizing the limitations of my ability and the meagerness of 
my experience in business and with business problems, I would 
prefer that the theme assigned to me for discussion this evening 
be left to some one more capable, who, adequate to the intrinsic 
merit of the subject, would treat the same more in accord with 
its importance and perhaps with greatér profit to his hearers. 

I am sensible too that the profound learning and piety of this 
accamhlage, affording ample incentive and honor sufficient to re- 
ward a laudable effort, merit more than the commonplace. It is 
therefore not with any assurance that I am equal to the under- 
taking but rather with a desire to repay in some manner, how- 
ever slight, the obligation I owe my Alma Mater that I have con- 
sented to represent her on this occasion. 

Righteousness as essential to the affairs of life presents itself 
for our commendation in many phases but in no aspect more 
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favorable than in its relation to business. For when considera- 
tion is given to the condition of social unrest that prevails and the 
causes that lead to this condition, it will not be difficult to reach 
the conclusion that the evils of our day are not necessarily in- 
herent in our capitalistic system but rather are due to the fact 
that religion and ethics are not often enough applied to business 
practice. We must bear in mind that we are living in an age of 
progress; that in every field of human endeavor the advance, to- 
gether with the methods used in bringing it about, have been 
phenomenal and at times even startling. In the field of com- 
merce, energy and enterprise, spurred on by ambition, will of 
necessity bring those engaged therein face to face with questions 
for the solution of which business theory has no rules. If the 
materialistic spirit only manifests itself, the desire for profit and 
the hope for gain will crowd out moral principles—the result, 
oppression in the form of illegal competition, and trickery, and 
deceit, under the guise of freedom. 

It is not an uncommon thing even now to hear it said that there 
is no such thing as ethics in the conduct of a trade, a profession 
or a commercial enterprise so long as we are free to contract, 
free to buy, free to sell and free to negotiate. Is this not because 
our courts of law, impelled by necessity, ever jealous of individual 
freedom, have applied the principle of caveat emptor so often in 
the interpretation of contracts that we have come to look upon the 
doctrine as a moral principle and to invoke its aid in justification 
of every unconscionable bargain or sharp transaction? 

We aim to teach integrity in all things, and that the conscious- 
ness of righteousness will lighten the cares of business and soften 
the harshness of failure, yet in practice we often fall short of 
these lofty sentiments. Is this not because in the contemplation 
of another’s success and the realization of the unfair methods 
employed in its accomplishment we frequently conclude that only 
by dishonest effort can success be attained and that virtue and 
justice, the mother of virtue, find no reward in this life? Is it 
not also because the love of luxury and the desire for comfort 
have implanted in many a distorted notion of the very essence of 
duty the result of which is a tolerance of wrong doing and an in- 
difference to conditions that make wrong doing possible? 
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Were this the occasion, and the time allotted me sufficient, I 
might enumerate for you some of the more serious abuses that 
have crept into our commercial system due in almost every in- 
stance to an improper interpretation of the law of equity and 
justice. However, I deem a recital unnecessary for | take it that 
there is scarcely one here to-night who has not felt at some time 
or other, under the guise of competition or the doctrine of supply 
and demand, the hand of the oppressor and the goad of the 
strong. 

Justice as expressed in our laws and as enforced by our courts 
will not vindicate every act done in the course of business; nor 
will it suffice in the conflict of rights to bring about a sufficient 
and permanent settlement. We must insert in our commercial 
code a rule of justice that is fortified with wisdom, tempered 
with mercy and softened with charity; that rests upon a firmer 
foundation than merely to give every man his due—the justice 
of Christ as expressed in His gospels and teachings and as ex- 
emplified in His life. 

It is not sufficient to portray the troubles and wrongs of our 
wage earners, to commiserate with them in their misery, to grieve 
with them in their want and imagine that by so doing we lessen 
their burdens. Some remedy for the alleviation of their diffi- 
culties must be sought and some protection against oppression 


made possible by circumstances must be afforded them, or our 


efforts are wasted and our reforms fruitless. The socialist, whose 
false doctrines are gradually implanting themselves in the wills if 
not the intellects of some of our people, is quick to recognize the 
existing conditions and the consequent dissatisfaction, and is 
shrewd enough to take advantage by his negative condemnatory 
attitude in preaching his philosophy; he unblushingly points out 
hardships and dishonesty and does not hesitate to condemn. 
In this one respect I think we can agree with him. His mistake, 
however, and we part with him here, is in declaring that the so- 
lution is to be found in the domain of economics only. Wiat we 
need above all else in addition to the acknowledgment and con- 
demnation of the wrongs that exist is not only a concerted effort 
to wipe them out but also the development of a healthy social 
conscience that will distinguish properly and impartially between 
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right and wrong, justice and injustice, and will act in accordance. 
We may enact laws to bring about this correction, but laws indi- 
rectly only touch the heart, and however meritorious they may be, 
and however efficacious the remedy offered is, are incapable of 
enforcement if those who are to obey and observe have not 
grounded in them principles of Christian rectitude and Christian 
charity. 

Along with our minds we must educate our hearts to the reali- 
zation that human nature in the lowly as well as in the high, in 
the weak as well as in the strong, in the poor as well as in the 
rich, has the same yearnings for peace and happiness and the 
same ultimate hope of accomplishment. It is natural that we 
should seek to promote our own material welfare and it is laud- 
able to exert an honest effort on that behalf. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that the essence of true nobility is neglect of self; 
that Christianity in its highest perfection finds inspiration and 
example in the humanity of Christ and that while the theory 
of life may appear to measure a man’s worth by his accumulation 
of wealth and his power in business, the real criterion by which 
the world judges success and for which tablets are erected in 
commemoration and as an inspiration, is the good he has done 
for others by his work and example, the sacrifices he has made to 
lessen the burdens of his fellow man and the ideals he has left 
as a heritage to posterity. 

It is not a new religion we need but rather more of what we 
have. Neither is it essential that we formulate a new code of 
morals to fit the progressive ideas of our times. Modern methods 
in science, in politics and in business may have outgrown those 
of the past generation; they have not, however, outgrown the 
impartial and unchangeable laws of God. 

Let me say then, in conclusion, we may distinguish between 
social and legal justice; we may theorize on remedies that will 
relieve the weak and curb the strong; we may preach reform and 
institute reforms but there can be no permanent settlement of our 
social problems until we become premeated with a spirit of equity 
and imbued with a spirit of charity that manifest themselves in 
patience and an unselfish devotion to the service of others with- 
out regard for reward other than the consciousness of duty well 
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done. Whatever our station in life may be, however blessed we 
are with this world’s goods, in whatever channel our work may 
be, pleasant or unpleasant, deep down in our hearts we acknowl- 
edge that the test of the relation between God and man is the 
relation between man and man, and that righteousness like virtue 
is its own reward. 


THE CATHOLIC GRADUATE IN AMERICAN 
POLITICS 


FRANK A. SMITH, ESQ., MT. ST. MARY'S COLLEGE 


“What constitutes a State? 

Not high raised battlement or labored mound; 
Thick wall or moated gate; 

Not cities proud with spires, and turret-crowned, 

Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where laughing at the storm rich navies ride. 
No! Men! High-minded men; 
Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain— 
These constitute a State.” 


My subject deals with the most important question that is be- 
fore the people of this country to-day—citizenship. 

American citizenship was the creation of no accidental im- 
pulse of the moment; but the slowly ripened fruit of Providence 
an of time, the witness of all the ages to the reality and right- 
eousness of human freedom. The success of our government 
and the progress of our people are the wonder and envy of the 
nations of the world. Scarcely over a century has passed since 
Washington led his small army of patriots in their battle for 
freedom, and in that short period of time, we have so advanced 
that we lead all countries in thought, industry and commerce. 
The progress of our Republic from its start, and through the 
vears of conflict and upheaval, has been due to the manhood of 
its citizens. Our willingness to help one another, to profit by ex- 
perience, and to stand as a unit in time of trouble and distress, 
has raised our citizenship to the highest state. To strengthen 
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these conditions, and to continue the successful progress of our 
government should be the aim of every man, and especially the 
Catholic layman. 

The position our country now holds can, in a great measure be 
attributed to its educational facilities. Yet, therein lurks a dan- 
ger. For the close relationship that progressive citizenship, and 
therefore politics, holds to religion, is too often forgotten. When 
Rome fell she was the leader of the world in art, science and 
literature, but she lacked religion. Good citizenship must be 
based on adherence to the laws of morality, which are the laws of 
God. Justice should guide us in all our acts, for the spirit of pure 
democracy is based on the willingness to give thoughtful con- 
sideration to the various political questions as they arise, from 
the other’s viewpoint as well as from our own. This is the just 
citizenship that advances the progress of a people. It must 
be unselfish and desire the prosperity of the whole community. 
Moreover, it must understand that there is no social distinction 
in politics. With righteousness, based on Christian teaching as 
the standard, the cultured and uncultured can work effectively 
tovether for the common good. 

Every man should take an active part in politics. He should 
exercise his privileges as a citizen, and by his vote further the 
progress of his country. It is necessary for the success of popular 
government that there should be a party rule, but it should be the 
duty of every citizen to see that the platform of the party he 
supports is just and right. Therein the influence of the Cath- 
olic graduate should be most used, for his moral training could 
not help but influence him in the support of the proper princi- 
ples. The corrupt political methods, prevalent in many localities 
to-day would soon be eliminated if every citizen would make it 
a personal duty to be present at the polls. This duty involves a 
responsibility to which every man should give careful study. 

To properly consider the many questions that pertain to gov- 
ernment necessarily requires a knowledge of politics. Pollit- 
ical economy should be included in the educational course of 
every college. The majority of our young men graduate at about 
the age of twenty-one, and immediately enter the world to act 
and think for themselves. They should have a practical knowl- 
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edge of the civic questions that are involved in the welfare of 
their cities and country. The field of politics is attracting 
younger men than ever before, and if to the moral training of our 
graduate is added a thorough understanding of, at least, the fun- 
damental questions that pertain to government, and with his re- 
ligion to restrain and guide him, he cannot help but exercise 
his citizenship to the ultimate welfare of the Republic. ‘The 
selection of the proper candidate is most important. Every 
great change for good in our government has come through the 
leadership of some man who had high, moral and Christian ideals. 
These requirements should be demanded of every candidate, and 
who should be better able to judge of these qualities, or to enun- 
ciate them, than the graduate of a Catholic college? For if he 
permits himself to be guided by the high principles of morality 
taught to him through the entire course of his education, he will 
give his support to only that candidate who recognizes moral 
principles to be superior to party allegiance. The results of re- 
cent elections show that party lines are less observed to-day than 
at any time in many years. It is the man, not the party, on 


whom political managers are depending for success. For the 
experienced politician now knows that the nominee to lead his 
party to victory, must be of the highest character and one who 
displays high civic ideals, which in their foundation are Chris- 
tian. 


This subject connects itself with the most sacred interests 
of humanity. Religion has no more sacred service to-day than 
the interests of good government. Christianity has no more 
noble task than to make just and equitable the economic, indus- 
trial and social relations of man. The Catholic college has no 
more needed duty than to impress upon her graduates that moral- 
ity must at all times be their guiding influence in observing the 
laws of their country as well as the laws of God. The religious 
motive is always a decisive one for the social and political ad- 
vance of the citizen. There have always been and always will 
be differences of opinion among men, but those differences will 
never retard the progress of a country so long as the citizens 
remain true to Christian principles. The teachings of Christ 
permit of no compromise between good and evil. 
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There has never been a time in the history of our Republic 
when good Christian men were more needed in politics. This 
strenuous age in which we are living with men striving to grati- 
fy worldly ambitions too often at the expense of the property 
rights of their fellow men, has caused a spirit of unrest to spread 
broadcast throughout the country. The very fact that we have 
been so prosperous has made many men forget that greatest of 
all Christian teachings, charity, and without charity we cannot 
have justice, and without justice we have anarchy. To combat 
this growing evil, and to overcome the enemies of good govern- 
ment, every Catholic man must exercise his citizenship and 
take an active interest in the affairs of his country. His Emi- 
nence Cardinal Gibbons in a recent sermon said: “As citizens 
of the United States, you should take a patriotic part in every 
measure that contributes to the progress of the Commonwealth. 
No man should be a drone in the social bee-hive. No citizen 
should be an indifferent spectator of the political, moral and 
economic questions that are agitated around him.” The founda- 
tion upon which the progress of our nation is built is our Consti- 
tution. That Constitution was drawn and signed by men of 
Christian beliefs, and it is the duty of every Christian man, irre- 
spective of political party, to see that that foundation is not under- 
mined. In time of war we do not hesitate to respond to the 
defense of our flag; then let us, in time of peace, give the same 
patriotic support to the Constitution. The founders of our 
Republic builded well. They knew that its progress depended 
upon strict adherence to the laws of morality, and consequently 
upon Christian principles. Just as long as we continue to adhere 
to those principles shall we continue to advance. 

Beyond all, and as the best hope for American citizenship, 
stands the Catholic Church, with its mighty call to urge for- 
bearance and self-denial, to demand of her children that they live 
Christian lives. The loyalty of our Catholic citizen is to-day 
questioned by no one. Our clergy are respected, and the greatest 
consideration given to our doctrines. The honor extended to 
the Apostolic Delegate, to our Bishops and to our pastors, proves 
the high esteem in which the Church is held by our government. 
To the efforts of the clergy, however, must be added the united 
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cooperation of the laity. American politics, in the interest of our 
Republic, holds forth a glorious future for our Catholic graduate. 
He should enter the field, not with the ambition merely to seek 
office, but with the determination to exercise his collegiate educa- 
tion in the elevation of citizenship. Then will he be fulfilling the 
realization of his Christian training, by promoting the brother- 
hood of men through the embodiment of the supreme law of 
Christ—charity. 

Great responsibility rests on our Catholic men of the higher 
education, the graduates of our colleges and universities; a tre- 
mendous responsibility that in their lives and active careers, 
they measure up to the highest standards of enlightenment and 
civic virtues. Sons, and soldiers of the Church, as they work for 
it, as they cooperate with its own divine action, so does the Church 
gain or lose. This is the lesson of history: as Catholics singly 
and severally wrought, in whatever land, and at whatever moment 
of time, has the Church there and then, shone bright or faded of 
its brilliancy. What future years will tell of her reign in America 
our Catholic graduates are, day by day, writing upon the pages 
of her annals, “If thou art the Daughter of Heaven,” it is said 
to the Church, “show thy regal jewels,” and she, pointing to her 
sons, will reply, “These are my jewels.” The more true Catho- 
lics are multiplied, the healthier our citizenship, the safer our 
democracy. 


THE GOODNESS OF JOURNALISM 


HUGH A. O'DONNELL, ESQ., UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 


“Whoever has exercised that sovereignty which criticised intellect, 
art, talent, fame, virtue, absurdity and even truth; whoever has occupied 
that tribune, elected by his own hands, self-operative; in short, whoever 
has been for however brief a space that proxy of public opinion looks 
upon himself when remanded to private life as an exile and the moment 
a chance is offered him, puts out an eager hand to snatch back his 
crown.” —Balszac. 


The Goo ‘ness of Journalism is worthy the serious consideration 
of the National Catholic Ecucational Association, because jour- 
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nalism is educational and in the universal sense, like the Church, 
catholic. As for goodness, all journalists are experts in that 
despite the story of the editor’s office boy who, wheu a woman 
called and asked to see the editor, told her he was engaged, 
“But I’m his wife,” she protested. “That’s what they all say,” 
said the boy. Of course, the editor was all right but he had a 
very bad office boy. 


Journalism is the professional name of the newspaper business. 
It was used decades ago before the giant metropolitan daily came 
into its own; before the newspaper required colossal capital, 
stupendous labor and trained brains for production; before it was 
purified by commercialism; before it appealed to the masses 
instead of the classes; before it became an enormous, self-sup- 
porting, ultra-modern business, powerfully influential in its com- 
munity, uncontrolled but controlling, the maker of money and 
morals, merchants and men. 


Loyalty to my calling cannot tempt me to eulogize. I frankly 
confess there are some newspapers, biased, narrow and bullish; 
some deal in what is atrociously short of the “whole truth”; a 
few are organs of political cliques and corporate interests; others 
are even owned outright and used as tools; and some are es- 
sentially venal, libelous and blackmailing. But they are not 
representative newspapers, not factors in their own communities, 
not venders of news in the modern sense of verity. They neither 
create confidence nor have they permanence. This summariza- 
tion may placate you for what Dr. Cavanaugh, of Notre Dame, 
calls my “canonization of editors in general,” when you realize 
that 1, too, know scarlet sins have been committed in the name 
of journalism. 

The real newspaper has only one kind of merchandise to sell, 
news—social news, commercial news—news, the essence of its 
being. The relative value of a medium is absolutely dependent on 
the number and character of the readers. That is what the adver- 
tiser buys. The real editor is the average reader. News is also 
based on the law of average as to what is most interesting to the 
majority. And the great newspaper is the one reaching most of 
the average readers of all grades of society, not the nabob nor the 
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derelict ; not the rich, too busy and uninterested to read or having 
read, to buy; nor the poor bound down to the bare necessities of 
life, but the thinking, thrifty populace. The business office can- 
not secure advertising without circulation. The circulator cannot 
get readers if the news is not attractive and the editor cannot buy 
news without the wherewith. And so it begins where it ends. 
The publisher dovetails these departments into a_ successful 
medium. 

From the day the art of printing rose from the hieroglyphics 
of Assyria and Egypt, developed through the noble Roman 
surrounded by piles of parchment rolls, to the mediaeval manu- 
scripts engraved by the monks and down to Gutenberg and the 
perfected product of the daily newspaper of to-day—journalism 
has been the most effective educational factor known to man. 
Just as the vernacular press heralded national awakening in 
China, the liberal press of Mexico is mainly instrumental in the 
reforms there. In our political contest the newspapers are prac- 
tically the only means of spreading broadcast the gospels of parties 
and nominees, and whether the newspaper editorially supports or 
condemns matters little if the news, which is the real part of 
the newspaper, gives the true story. 

A school of journalism connected with Columbia University, 
founded by the late Mr. Pulitzer, and for which the associate 
editor of my own paper, Dr. Talcott Williams, has been chosen 
director, is arousing interest throughout the United States. My 
own Alma Mater, Notre Dame University, is opening its depart- 
ment of journalism. Some of the public schools are making the 
study of the newspaper a part of their curriculum. Educators 
now seem to appreciate the goodness and value of journalism, 
though the college graduate discovered its allurements long ago. 
President Hibben, of Princeton, claims the college graduate on 
the average earns $6 a week at the start and he justifies it by 
“their endeavor to create a high potential of mental possibility 
rather than actual attainment.” If so, they soon get over it. 
I find the graduate willing to be credited with a bit more coin and 
less idealism. But maybe that is why the newspaper office is 
so often the first goal in his quest for that philosophy of life 
which “could bake no bread but would give us godlike freedom 
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and immortality.” There is an idea that if the university can 
produce a man of scholarly, thoughtful ability he would be pro- 
ficient along any line in which he may engage. But more stress 
should be placed on the practical value of character and the living 
of life. Too few colleges teach men to be alert or resourceful 
or develop enough men who count in the leadership of life, men 
who know men in the sense intended by Dr. Emerson, who upon 
seeing a trained graduate approaching exclaimed, “There comes 
three hundred men!” Undergraduates plead with yearning, ‘! 
wish I knew what I was fitted for,” and no one answers. The 
truly modern university contributes to the world some broad- 
minded, great hearted men of action to whom college life has 
been a soul’s birth as well as a mind’s awakening. But not 
enough of them. In the development of students as well as 
newspapers, however naturally superior either may be, worldly 
success depends upon understanding the law of average as 
applied to everyday life. Ideals must be sufficiently commercial 
to endure. The youth of character who knows how to really 
think and work will find the world less inquisitive than himself 
and whether the time be long or short, the road will be clear 
ahead; ideals will adjust themselves to business without shock 
to the better nature or any lessening of the man. It is the demon- 
stration that counts, the combined experiment of culture, energy, 
personality, positiveness, accuracy and optimism. Journalism is 
so good it can utilize all of the best with which the university 
may endow the youth. 

An article dealing with college men and the world in The 
Century was prefaced with the query “How Crooked Can A 
Modern Business Man Be and Still Be Straight?” It is just 
such unfair, insidious questions that shatter ideals, promote sus- 
picion and thoughtlessly discount integrity not only to the gradu- 
ate whose work has not yet begun, but to the untrained min/s of 
those more experienced and somewhat matured. Journalism 
denies the righteousness of such questions regarding the morality 
of business. Too often they lead the graduate to believe there is 
some trick to success, some sort of hypnotism that will make it 
play his capers, some underground route, unseen but real and 
only known to the few. His athletics taught him that the race won 
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without the prize is shorn of honor and that the trophy is proof 
of victory. Too frequently he mistakes the game for the chase 
and unsportsmanlike, decides upon the attainment of wealth, 
however gotten, as evidence of ability, the test of success. It 
is his first stumble, and if he falls it is difficult to recover, but too 
often utter failure results. Nothing could be more fallacious. 
Aside from morality, in business and in journalism—honesty is 
the best policy because the most profitable. Catholic universities 
teaching and insisting upon the holiness of life furnish men of 
character and calibre with the same conscience and moral code 
for business as well as doctrine, and in journalism their students 
have probably a better opportunity to show the comparative value 
of Catholic worth and influence than in any other occupation. 
Only life can teach life. The newspaper relates life’s exper- 
iences. It is the history of now, the demand of the people, the 
essence of public opinion, the completion of the day’s thought 
and action, the grist of the world’s mill. It gives the crimes of 
the saint, be they but venial; the virtues of the criminal—the 
humanness of the saintly sinner. It is the object lesson and the 
after lesson. It is the real postgraduate course of lyceum, club 
room and college. It is the universal university. It publishes 
the motion pictures of life’s yesterday and to-day, of those who 
were and are the high lights, the distinctive. It hands the extraor- 
dinary to the average. It preaches the survival of the fittest; 
of good triumphant ; yes, it tells of crime but of crime punished. 
It portrays the drama of which all others are but copies, art but 
imitation, religion the warning, society and politics the plot— 
earnest, intense acting—with human success the object and 
obituaries the end. It disperses the darkness of ignorance. Its 
ramifications clutch at the foundations of civilization. It helps 
us view humanity from the heights; it feeds the mind, the heart, 
the soul, the body. Air, water, sunshine and laughter are the 
richest and commonest physical gifts of God—aren’t the news- 
papers that of man? Their inspirations rise like heat that turns 
vapor into clouds only to fall again condensed into music, sculp- 
ture and higher literature for myriads of waiting souls. News 
advertising the comedies and tragedies of real realism—home, 
society, marriages, births, deaths—isn’t this the very art of life 
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and the life blood of art? It is the unison of nations, the motor 
power of progress, the judge, jury and justice of society. 

The newspaper gives facts, drags to light buried thought, un- 
ravels the tangled skein of history, inspires investigation, suppor:s 
religion with practical morals. It spreads knowledge at minimuni 
cost, raises the standard of social betterment and sharpens the 
thirst for learning. Man never wrote so much nor so well nor 
distributed it so generously. If, with Coleridge, we believe the 
Shakesperean plays give a better knowledge of the time they rep- 
resent than any other writings; if Dante gave us the religious an | 
political history of mediaeval Europe—what a mimeograph of 
history is the newspaper of to-day! Moliere may have interprete | 
the French; Goethe, the German—the newspaper makes the 
world one grand, homogeneous body. Journalism “girdles the 
earth with its electric chain of communication and voices the 
thoughts of a hundred million souls.” “There is no accumulation 
of knowledge, no new invention, lesson of experience, discovery 
of truth” which is not personally and universally shared. It is 
a telescope, a microscope, an ear trumpet, a picture gallery in its 
many scenes of life drawn not by the painter’s brush but in 
printers’ ink. As Mr. Matthews says: “As a means of swaying 
our minds, which is the essence of power; an instrument for 
society’s elevation, which is the object of goodness; and in the 
strength of its influence, it has no equal among the agencies of 
human utterance.” 

The more numerous the newspapers, the higher the civilization. 
One-third of the newspapers of the world are published in the 
United States. The tremendous circulation of American news- 
papers is not possible in other countries because there is no nation 
having so many people who can read. Germany has about 1,000 
newspapers; Paris alone has 150, more than London and New 
York combined. Though the Pekin News claims a continued 
existence of 1,400 years, China has no standing in journalism. 
The Persians have only six dailies. In India one newspaper 
copy often serves the purpose of an entire community. 

Abraham Lincoln once said, “the three forces which settled 
the Civil War were the United States Army, the Navy ana 
Petroleum V. Nasby,” who was David R. Locke, owner of the 
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Toledo Blade, the greatest satirist of his time. Capital, labor, 
brains and love of goodness are required to set up a daily news- 
paper anywhere. One can lose more money and lose it in less 
time than in any other enterprise on earth. Sending out billions 
of copies a year, American journalism is a world influence un- 
paralleled and educates more people than all the public schools in 
existence. 

The five centuries from the birth of Socrates to the death of 
Jesus produced five principles—the Epicurean pursuit of pleasure, 
the Stoic Law of self-control, the Platonic plan of subordination, 
the Aristotlean sense of proportion and the Christian spirit of 
love—the broadest and deepest of them all. Apart from divinity, 
the last is superlative from the viewpoint of economics, whether 
of business or social life, and in the final analysis it is the under- 
lying lesson of journalism. It matches the answer to success 
given by a Kansas City woman: 

“He has achieved success who has lived well, laughed often 
and loved much; who has gained the respect of intelligent men 
and the love of little children; who has filled his niche and 
accomplished his task; who has left the world better than he 
found it, whether by an improved poppy, a perfect poem or 
a rescued soul; who has never lacked appreciation of earth’s 
beauty or failed to express it; who has always looked for the 
best in others and gave the best he had.” 

The newspaper does all this by example. It may be a heart 
story like the starved boy sculptor who was found dead in bed 
after trying to warm with his own body the plaster cast he had 
moulded lest it crack; or the scene at the landing of the survivors 
of the Titanic; or the more ordinary stories, such as the wife 
slayer who sobs at the singing of “Home, Sweet Home”; the 
veteran who dies trying to save his burning wife; the red blooded 
Pennsylvania University youth, a stranger, who as a charity, 
took the place of an anaemic husband for the transfusion of his 
blood into a dying woman; of the poor college graduate, with- 
out friends and, therefore, could have no flowers after his com- 
mencement oration, and of the little children who loved him and 
innocently understood, sending a bunch of wild ones with the 
scribbled scrawl, “Dear Abe, you done good.” 
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“See what a pulpit the editor mounts daily,” exclaimed Lowell. 
And from what a Bible he can choose his text—the open volume 
of the world upon which with a pen of sunshine or destroying 
fire, the inspired present is even now writing the annals of God. 
The editor who understands his calling deserves the title Homer 
bestowed upon princes. He is the Moses of the 2oth century. 

“And whereas old Sinai, silent now, is but a common mountain 
stared at by the elegant tourist and crawled over by hammering 
geologists, he must find his tables of the new law here among the 
factories and cities of this Wilderness of Sin called the Progress 
of Civilization and be the captain of our Exodus into the Canaan 
of a truer social order.” 

How about the business end? During the recent labor strike 
in Chicago, publication of the daily newspapers was suspendeil 
for some days, and immediately the importance of journalism in 
commerce was emphasized by the fact that retail business dropped 
off 50%. The Gibraltar position of the department stores in retail 
business is entirely due to the power of the press. Let every 
newspaper of this city decline to accept department store adver- 
tising for six months and in another six months there would be 
no department stores. Stupendous department stores, and many 
of them could not be, unless there were so many homes to be 
reached and good newspapers through which to reach them. The 
newspaper is a member of each family, an institution in the house- 
hold. That is where women rule. The greatest element in the 
righteousness of journalism lies in the home influence of women 
in the world’s affairs. The newspaper that goes into the most 
homes is the best, for it succeeds in reaching what it was created 
for, the sacredness of the family and the sweetest, purest charac- 
ter in the home. Almost everything the world does as nations, 
as creatures of commerce, as social communities, has home and 
woman as the beginning and objective points. Women are really 
the founders of commonwealths, the pioneers of progress, stub- 
born defenders of hearth, health, virtue, the ennoblers of life. 
Woman is nearest to divinity. I believe in pre-natal influence, 
in heredity, environment, in the guidance of free will, in the 
power of woman to dominate with an unconscious psychic gift 
all these things. Her strength lies in her emotions, her heart, 
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her soul, her thought, her natural impulse for good. There never 
was a genius who did not bless her for his inspiration; there 
never was a kingly man among men who did not attribute his 
royal nature to a woman’s impulse. Ask any man with a name 
fit to conjure with, and he will honestly claim he owes his great- 
ness to woman. And woman, in her proper sphere, the home, 
through the home becomes the dictator in the marts of commerce, 

She understands the commercial as well as the literary side of 
advertising—and every branch of literature is represented in 
advertising, for advertising has permeated life from the 
beginning. Nature advertises God in the sublimest prayer. Wit- 
ness the lightning, the thunder, the clouds, the gorgeous coloring. 
The cry of the new born babe tells that it lives. The epitaph 
is the story of the dead man. Society teems with it. Our very 
names are advertisements of who we are. The coat of arms 
of the aristocrat is his social advertisement. Fashion’s innocent 
gowns advertise physical charms—dress was invented for warmth 
and allurement—not modesty. All of these may be literature, 
advertising, news, but it is no less news than the news of the 
shops telling of the arrival from London, Paris, New York and 
elsewhere of the products of mankind for sale. 

What better proof of the practical goodness of journalism can 
I offer than the very mention of the Philadelphian, who was really 
the first American journalist, Benjamin Franklin. <A’ princely 
mind, fraught with wit and wisdom, he lived as though he knew 
his destiny; a natural gentleman; a scholar, quarried from the 
world’s university; simple, sincere, rare type of man—history 
gives him no peer. Journalist though he was, he left us a marvel- 
ous heritage, the means of commercial wealth beyond conception, 
the keys of progress. He set the stage for the 2oth century. 
We are chasing the ever changing horizon. He taught us to rise, 
believe in, dare on. The cable, the submarine, the wireless, the 
aeroplane are the tools of to-day and to-morrow. We are aiming 
for the planets he first saw. And the lightning he captured an‘ 
harnessed is our steed, and while we sit astride and dash onward, 
clashing for the almighty dollar and the stars, let his occult self 
light the road with the incandescence. of his common sense and 
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the brotherliness of his philosophy, so that with wealth, we may 
retain health and reach goodness and happiness. 

Journalism may be godless, but it is human; irreligious, but 
moral. It is the Caesar to whom all genius renders tribute and to 
the artist, scientist, thinker and educator, its allurement is chiefly 
in the Bohemianism of which John Boyle O’Reilly so eloquently 
wrote and with which I answer my original statement from 
Balzac: 


I’d rather live in Bohemia than in any other land; 
For only there are the values true, 

And the laurels gathered in all men’s view. 
The prizes of traffic and state are won 

By shrewdness or force or by deeds undone; 
But fame is sweeter without the feud, 

And the wise of Bohemia are never shrewd. 
Here pilgrims stream with a faith sublime 
From every class and clime and time, 
Aspiring only to be enrolled 

With the names that are writ in the book of gold; 
And each one bears in mind or hand 

A palm of the dear Bohemia land. 

The scholar first, with his book—a youth 
Aflame with the glory of harvested truth; 

A girl with a picture, a man with a play, 

A boy with a wolf he has modeled in clay, 
A smith with a marvelous hilt and sword, 

A player, a king, a plowman, a lord— 

And the player is king when the door is past, 
The plowman is crowned, and 

The Lord is last! 


I’d rather fail in Bohemia than win in another land; 
There are no titles inherited there, 

No hoard nor hope for the brainless heir, 

No gilded dullard, native born, 

To stare at his fellow with leaden scorn. 
Bohemia has none but adopted sons; 

Its limits, where Fancy’s bright stream runs; 

Its honors, not gathered for thrift nor trade, 

But for beauty and truth men’s souls have made. 
To the empty heart in a jeweled breast 

There is value, maybe, in a purchased crest, 
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But the thirsty of soul soon learn to know 

The moistureless froth of the social show; 

The vulgar sham of the pompous feast 

Where the heaviest purse is the highest priest; 
The organized charity scrimped and iced, 

In the name of a cautious, statistical Christ; 

The smile restrained, the respectable cant, 

When a friend in need is a friend in want; 
Where the only aim is to keep afloat, 

And a brother may drown with a cry in his throat, 
O, I long for the glow of a kindly heart 

And the grasp of a friendly hand, 

And I’d rather live in Bohemia than in any other land. 











LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





The opening meeting was held in the Lecture Hall of the Car- 
negie Institute at 4 p. m., June 25, the Rev. P. F. O’Brien, M. A., 
De Paul University, Chicago, presiding. The chairman called 
upon the Rev. Patrick McDermott, C. S. Sp., of Duquesne Uni- 
versity, Pittsburgh, to read his paper entitled “Cui Bono” on the 
means of maintaining the value of Latin teaching in Catholic 
schools. One of the chief suggestions of the paper was the in- 
troduction of elementary Latin into the seventh and eighth 
grades of the parochial schools. An animated discussion fol- 
lowed, remarks being contributed by the Rev. J. A. Van Heer- 
tum, O. Pr., West De Pere, Wis., the Very Rev. Dr. Gorman, 
Dubuque, the Rev. J. A. Dewe, M. A., Duquesne University, 
the Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Washington, D. C., 
who dwelt on the important agency of Latin in the development 
of vocations, and the Very Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A., of Chi- 
cago, who remarked that some schools had already introduced 
Latin in the grades, but that the success had not been great, ow- 
ing to defects in teaching. At the close of the discussion the - 
chairman, on the motion of Father John Van Heertum, seconded 
by Fr. Green, named as a committee to communicate with the 
Bishops and with the Parish School Department on the advisa- 
bility of teaching Latin in the seventh and eighth grades, the fol- 
lowing: Revs. J. F. Green, O. S. A., John A. Van Heertum, O. 
Pr., D. M. Gorman, LL. D., P. F. McDermott, C. S. Sp., James 
A. Burns, C. S. C. Dr. Gorman moved and Fr. Green seconded 
a motion that Fr. McDermott’s paper be printed as a separate 
bulletin and distributed before this Committee began its work. 
The matter was suggested by Fr. Hehir to be first referred to the 
General Executive Committee for approval. Amendment car- 
ried. 
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The second meeting was also held in the Lecture Hall of the 
Carnegie Institute, Father O’Brien, Chairman of the Section, 
presiding. Amongst those present was Right Rev. Dennis J. 
O'Connell, Bishop of Richmond. A paper on “The Cultivation 
of the Literary Sense” was read by Rev. Patrick J. Carroll, C. 
S. C., Notre Dame University. Father Carroll’s paper, -which 
was strictly pedagogical, hit off the points he wished to impress 
admirably, The Rev. Joseph A. Dewe, M. A., keenly pointed 
out that in the literary efforts as well as in the humdrum con- 
versation of the American boy you can rarely find a figure of 
speech. A spirited argument took place between the writer of 
the paper and Father Muntsch, S. J., over the insertion of Guy 
De Maupassant’s name in a list of selected readings. The Rev. 
P. F. O’Brien, in closing the discussion, said that perhaps a 
few remarks from the chair would not be inapt. He doubted if 
Looks were absolutely essential to the cultivation of the literary 
sense. The Homeric rhapsodists were a case in point. The in- 
vention of printing itself has led to our not seeing the literary 
wood for trees. The reading of magazines and newspapers was 
fatal to the time if not the taste necessary for the reading of 
literature. Another grievous fault was reading around a 
“classic,” instead of reading in the great book itself. Literary 
criticism ought to come after literature, not before it. Even 
where the books of life and power have been gone through, the 
process has been more a task than a taste. Once read, never 
again read. And yet is it not Frederick Harrison who says that 
no one who had heard just once the Twelfth Mass or the Ninth 
Symphony could honestly lay claim to an acquaintance with Mo- 
zart or Beethoven? The great books (they are few) should be 
not only read repeatedly, but absorbed with as much imaginative 
sympathy as one is capable of. This absorption requires the 
play of the imagination; and so, the cultivation of this faculty 
enters largely into the cultivation of the literary sense. It is a 
faculty strangely neglected by pedagogy and pedagogues, al- 
though as an educational factor, it is worth all your gradings 
and “credits,” all your schedules and curriculums pranked to- 
gether. For it is through the sympathetic imagination alone, 
that the Iliad will show forth the glory that was Greece and the 
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Aeneid the greatness that was Rome; that Dante’s vision of his 
long-lost Beatrice will be truly beatific; that Fielding will emerge, 
not only as our greatest eighteenth century novelist, but as the 
prose Homer of human nature; and that the tiltings of Don 
Quixote will be interpreted as so many passages in the tragi- 
comedy of human life. This is to get to know the men and 
things of literature with a knowledge short of which, it is mere 
advertisement and sham to call a literary education “higher” or 
liberal. 

Following the discussion of Fr. Carroll’s paper, the Rev. Al- 
bert Muntsch, S. J., of St. Louis University, afforded a mas- 
terly treat with a written contribution entitled “The Modern 
Languages Course and the Choice of Suitable Texts.” Owing 
to the lateness of the hour, discussion of this well handled pa- 
per was necessarily brief. The Rev. John F. Quirk, S. J., of 
Georgetown University suitably voiced the general sentiment of 
the audience; and the Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., Mis- 
souri, urged that the list prepared by Father Muntsch appear in 
the printed report of the convention. This terminated the pro- 
gram of the Section. 

The foliowing are the officers of the Languages and Literature 
Section for the year 1912-1913: Chairman, Rev. P. F. O’Brien, 
M. A., De Paul University, Chicago; Secretary, Bro. Bede, 
C. F. X., St. Joseph’s College, Baltimore ; Committee: Professor 
Lennox, Litt. D., Rev. P. J. Carroll, C. S. C., Rev. Albert 
Muntsch, S. J. 

P. F. O’Brien, M. A., 
Chairman. 
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PAPERS 


CUI BONO? 





REV. P. A, MCDERMOTT, C. S. SP., DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA, 





When it was proposed to me to treat the subject of the Latin 
language and its use under the caption “Cui Bono?” I hesitated 
considerably to accept the invitation, as ] was aware of the am- 
biguous interpretation to which it might give rise. Nor have I 
yet completely overcome the first misgivings that I experienced 
at the thought of subjecting such a time-honored and important 
element of culture and education as the Latin tongue to the 
diagnosis of the apparently harsh and vulgar “Cui Bono?’ In- 
deed, I should consider myself as occupying an unenviable posi- 
tion were I to feel called upon to say, “what good is the Latin?’ 
before an audience interested in the promotion and development 
of college studies and higher education. But happily I am not, 
even by the intrinsic force of my title, driven into such a pre- 
dicament. For this good caption, so familiar in the language of 
Roman criminal procedure, will allow me to dwell upon the in- 
teresting topic in a way that, I hope, will neither imply distrust, 
on the one hand as to its utility or necessity, nor fail on the other 
hand, to carry with it a certain degree of appropriate and per- 
haps necessary intimation as to our shortcomings in regard to 
this important element of our education. 

At first sight, it would seem superfluous to insist upon the ad- 
vantages of the Latin tongue, to rehearse the numberless rea- 
sons why its cultivation is so eminently desirable for every cate- 
gory of educated persons. If anything, indeed, has been empha- 
sized at past conventions, it is this very theme that has been 
dinned into our ears by trusted and most competent leaders. 
But for the last two years the subject has not been explicitly 
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touched upon — and it may be asked whether we are not allow- 
ing “the iron to grow cold” and our enthusiasm to abate, while 
the enemies of the old classics are forging new weapons of at- 
tack. 

It will not, therefore, be deemed amiss for me, first, to bring 
the subject of Latin and its study before the younger portion 
of our student body and their teachers, in the hope that the lat- 
ter will lend their influence and their encouragement to the se- 
lection of this great element of future culture, when the time 
comes for a choice to be made by those who are stepping from 
the threshold of the elementary schools into a higher course. 
In the second place, I propose to do what the great master of 
the Spiritual Exercises recommends to those who are making 
their retreat, namely, to ask themselves in strict and earnest 
self-examination to what extent they have profited by the sug- 
gestions made at the morning meditation. Indeed of what use 
have been the conferences of the past if we shall by forgetful- 
ness or indifference allow those precious lessons to remain a 
dead letter upon the neglected pages of our conventional rec- 
ords? I shall therefore summarize those lessons, and bring 
before you in condensed form the substance of the views, con- 
victions, opinions, resolutions and suggestions of past confer- 
ences. To present them to you thus in the shape of a concrete 
reproduction or a composite picture, will have, I trust, the same 
effect which Newman attributes to what he calls “an accumula- 
tion of converging indications,” namely, the practical conviction 
that will ultimately result in the support and adoption of ap- 
propriate measures for the greater development of interest in 
the study of the Latin tongue. 

In the first place, therefore, I would fain consider myself as 
speaking to a much larger audience than the members of our 
Latin Section. I should like particularly to tell even the chil- 
dren of our elementary schools, and their teachers, about the 
wondrous treasures contained within that good old classic chan- 
nel of instruction and culture, and withal I would like to show 
them how easy, how simple, how natural it is, if taken in the 
right way and with the proper spirit. They cannot help en- 
countering the Latin language at every page of their prayer- 
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book; they cannot go to any service within their church from 
one end of the year to the other, without having their ears and 
eyes assailed with the sight and sound of the Latin tongue. Is 
it, then, so preposterous to expect from those flexible minds a cer- 
tain unconscious tendency to breathe the Latin atmosphere, a 
certain familiarity with the Latin forms? 

Let me just tell you what we missionaries did in Africa. One 
day the Governor of Nigeria, Sir Walter Egerton, came unex- 
pectedly to visit the Mission School. The boys were the sons 
of pagan and cannibal parents, they had never seen a Governor 
before, and it was some time before they could recover from na- 
tive fright and excitement. After addressing them for a few 
moments and questioning them on the ordinary points of geog- 
raphy and simple English, he asked them, could they sing. Ah! 
here they were more at their ease — and when I left to their 
own choice the selection of a song, what do you think they were 
most ready to sing? The Ave Maris Stella! The Governor 
was astounded; even I myself was somewhat surprised, for I 
well knew they were familiar with some English songs and 
hmyns. Well, the Governor called them up and asked them one 
after the other to tell him in their native language the meaning 
of every word and phrase. And he found to his surprise that 
they understood its meaning from end to end. 

And shall I now be told that our American boys, who are 
familiar with all those hymns, and prayers, and responses, from 
their infancy, shall be unable or unwilling to do what the chil- 
dren of the African forest find it so easy and so natural to do? 
But if it is somebody’s fault, I surely cannot have the heart to 
blame the children. Did you ever stop to calculate how much 
Latin could be thus assimilated in this easy, unconscious way, by 
the child, through the years of his elementary training, when 
his mind is so naturally receptive, when he is instinctively im- 
pelled to pick up and retain the expressions of any language— 
because for him there is the greater facility, as there is the less 
analysis?. Well, St. John Baptist de la Salle, though he may not 
have made this calculation in explicit form, acknowledged the 
feasibility of such learning when he prescribed to his Brothers 
that they should teach their scholars even of the lower grades 
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to read the Latin of the Psalms and the liturgical prayers, 
“They are to do this without making any effort to teach the art 
of Latin speech. They are to teach the children to pronounce, 
to syllabicate, to read unerringly. Were this done in all our 
parochial schools what a preparation it would be for further 
work, and I may say, what a number of vocations would thereby 
be sown! This work would clear away the ground and brighten 
the prospect for the further building of Latin study.”* Go over 
to the Continent and assist at the public examination of the 
youthful candidates for confirmation. There you will find them 
proficient in their catechism, but equally unerring in their knowl- 
edge and comprehension of the common liturgical prayers and 
responses. 

In this simple way you would be partially solving the problem 
of reaching our younger generation by giving them a taste for a 
living Latinity, and proving thus more effectively than by any 
logical process that the Latin is, or may be still “a living vehicle 
of thought.” 

And here I may be permitted to record most emphatically my 
deliberate vote in favor of beginning the work of teaching Latin 
in the grade schools. Why cannot those children who are ca- 
pable of seizing the intricacies of algebra, up to fractions and 
factoring, or the significance of logical analysis, as our children 
of the 7th and 8th grades very often do, why can they not be 
made to assimilate the elementary and preliminary notions of 
Latin grammar and syntax? No wonder so many of them wait 
for a maturer age to begin what they have been taught to look 
upon as a huge frame-work of foreign, antique and artificial 
language that has no earthly use but to torture or to test in- 
tending candidates for the profession! No wonder when so 
many begin the Latin at 15 or even 16 and 17, it becomes the 
dry, unattractive, laborious attempt at a dead language! Hap- 
pily we are little by little throwing off the shackles of commer- 
cialism, even in those great centers of industrial activity that 
have been its most assured refuge, its strongest citadel, and our 
people are beginning to appreciate education for its own sake. 





“Father Purcell—at Boston Convention. 
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Once this humanizing and elevating process has begun, the in- 
evitable result will be the cultivation at an earlier age, and by a 
more natural gradation, in quantum et in quale, of the great 
primary elements of a genuine liberal education among which 
Latin holds admittedly a prominent place. It will be almost an 
insensible and spontaneous process; it will surely not be the vio- 
lent one which in most cases produces intellectual indigestion and 
ultimate dyspepsia. It will also lay the best foundation for the 
unity, coordination and cooperation in our different stages of 
education which are the conditions just now so much needed, and 
at the same time so essential to efficient and systematic work. 
Without again going across the water to institute a contrast 
between our boys of America and those of Europe, let me refer 
you to those of Colonial days. The men of New England were 
the sturdy, practical pioneers that opened up the wilderness, 
and built the towns, and trained the future fighters. They may 
have been prejudiced, and bigoted, and narrow, but they were 
men of action and not of theory. The first school established 
in what is now the New England States was the Boston Latin 
School, founded in 1635. Between that year and the first year 
of the 18th century, that is within the space of 70 years, there 
were thirty-four of these Latin grammar schools founded with- 
in this same territory — one for every two years. Now, how did 
they proceed? All elementary education was given at home to 
the little children. But as soon as the boys, at least, were able 
to read words of two syllables they were sent to the village 
pastor who began to teach them the rudiments of Latin 
and Greek, unless they were, like Benjamin Franklin, appren- 
ticed to some trade or profession. By the law of 1647, all towns 
in Massachusetts of one hundred householders were compelled 
to set up a grammar school to fit for Harvard. About the be- 
ginning of the 18th century all elementary schools suffered in 
the general decline of education owing to the scattering of the 
population and the unsettled state of things. But still there was 
no lack of schools, at least of a character that won for them the 
name of “moving schools” with their itinerant teachers. And 
that they were not inefficient we may judge from the assurance 
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of contemporary writers that it was rare to find a native of 
Massachusetts or Connecticut who was unable to read. 

But when the grammar schools were revived in 1712 it was 
quite common to find boys of seven or eight who, being adjudged 
able to read in the Psalter without spelling the words, were ad- 
mitted to the grammar school, of whose curriculum Latin com- 
prised at least the three-fourths. It is true the attempt to con- 
duct them in the Latin tongue itself failed. They even at- 
tempted for a time to have the boys use Latin while playing 
hockey and other games. But their practical aim was realized 
in the training of youths for efficiency and public usefulness. 
The famous introductory Latin book, known as Cheever’s Acci- 
dence went through eighteen editions before the Revolution of 
1776. After mastering the Accidence the boys committed to 
memory Lilly’s Latin Grammar. For reading in Latin the pu- 
pils had Corderius’ Colloquies, Aesop’s Fables, Eutropius’ Short 
History of Rome, Caesar, Ovid, Virgil, Cicero. In Greek they 
studied the grammar, the Testament and Homer. There is no 
doubt, therefore, that the history of secondary education from the 
Colonial period down to more recent times than a great many 
people ordinarily believe, if not positively in favor of classical 
teaching to children below the age of ten, would at least not 
mean the four years of school work superimposed upon a re- 
quired elementary course of eight or nine years, marked off in 
rigidly exclusive fashion, as is now so prevalent. 

It would in this connection be extremely interesting to dis- 
cover, if possible, by statistics, the average age at which pupils 
all over the country in the public grade schools, complete the 8th 
grade and qualify for entrance to the high school. Surely it is 
not an exaggeration to say at a rough estimate that this average 
age is 14 to 15 years in the case of the ordinary children who 
have followed the regular course of the elementary schools. If 
this be the case the average age of pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades would be 13 and 14 years. Now, who will say that 
this age, the age of the adolescent period, the age of genuine, ex- 
panding development and self-consciousness, of first serious as- 
pirations and ambitions — is not the proper age at which to un- 
dertake the simple and elementary study of the classics. Shall 
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our children fail to do, or find it impossible to do, at 12, what 
they do—as I have it on the best of authority, (Calvin O. Davis, 
University of Mich.), in Germany, France, England and Japan, 
at the age of nine or ten years? I firmly believe that if we 
could solve this primary problem of preliminary studies in the 
sense I have indicated we should not have to be forever strug- 
gling with the one great central difficulty which is confronting 
our American education system of to-day, namely the deficiency 
of the ordinary graduate student, not only in respect to culture 
but in the elementary technique of his specialty; and this defi- 
ciency is due to “the comparative failure of collegiate education, 
that, in turn, to the training of the secondary schools, and that 
in turn, to the low intellectual standards of a young, prosperous 
commercialized nation, and the reaction of the indulgent Ameri- 
can parent against what he deems puritanic or old world ideas 
of discipline and restraint.” (Paul Schorer, N. Y. Evening Post.) 
Even if a serious university course be the crowning of such a 
collegiate course of studies it is not possible in the three or four 
short years of university study to retrieve the losses and wastes 
of ten years of confused and misdirected efforts. 

And let me not be understood as thus emphasizing an early 
training in the classics as if I wished to ignore our peculiar sit- 
uation in regard to the average American high school as con- 
ceived and maintained with its own separate “objectum formale” 
and not as representing the traditional Catholic or continental 
secondary school preparatory to the college. No, whatever view 
of the high school may be favored or entertained, I believe that 
the earlier the grafting of the classic branch in its fresh, simple 
development upon the young student sapling, the more easy and 
natural will be the subsequent growth. In fact I should even 
think that this would still be true were we to accept the categoric 
statement of Father Burns, at Cincinnati, in 1908, when he said: 
“I believe we ought to separate the high school or preparatory 
school from the college; we live in America and we have to con- 
form to American conditions and ideals; the American high 
school, as an institution distinct from the college, sprang from 
conditions over which educators could have no control; it rep- 
resents an ideal which exists nowhere else to the same extent as 
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here, the ideal of the democratization of higher education, the 
bringing down of at least a certain portion of the higher learn- 
ing and putting it within the reach of every boy and gir), 
Whether we like it or not, this ideal is enrooted in the American 
mind, it is in the mind of our own people.” 

And it is not those who are the most directly interested in the 
lower stages of educational life that proclaim most loudly their 
belief in this earlier grafting of the Latin plant upon the youth- 
ful stem. A well known and distinguished professor of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan quite lately declared, in advocating a plea 
for the reorganization of secondary education, ancient languages, 
etc., especially Latin, modern foreign languages, the simpler pro- 
cesses of algebra and geometry; elementary science, elementary 
sociology, political economy and civil government ; and, probably, 
the elements of other so-called advanced subjects, can best be be- 
gun in the seventh grade. Educational psychologists and many 
foreign authorities assure us that the best time for beginning 
the study of these branches is at the dawning of the adolescent 
period. In all this question of age and encouragement to begin 
Latin earlier, 1 am not seeking to minimize the difficulties and the 
problems that confront us from both purely high school and 
purely college sources: the former, by insisting on beginning ev- 
erything over again, or else the newcomers from elementary 
grades will not fit in well with the program — the latter, by 
their iron-clad requirements and their examinations, holding a 
club over a high school especially in reference to the unreason- 
able quantity of Latin reading. I merely but earnestly appeal 
not only to the young themselves to look upon Latin as a most 
precious treasure for whatever career they may subsequently 
adopt, but also to the teachers of even the elementary grades to 
foster this feeling, this anticipative reverence for Latin as an in- 
dispensable element in the training of that portion of the young 
who must preserve for future generations, and hand on to them, 
the keys of general knowledge. 

The influence of the teacher of the eighth grade has more to 
do with choice of studies or of course in the subsequent grades 
than any other agency. “The teacher’s advice is governed by 
sentiment in favor of certain branches, a general concern for 
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culture, and an intimate knowledge of the child’s circumstances, 
ability and turn of mind. In spite of motor actions and reac- 
tions we teachers can determine the future attitude of America 
toward Latin and will do so according to ideals and tendencies, 
and not according to a fatigue curve or a set of statistics which 
if.they are true, we ourselves have largely created and there- 
fore know most about them.” (J. Remsen Bishop). 

We all agree that somehow or other whatever be the cause, 
classical education is not yet what it should be. There is a 
feeling not always perhaps very well defined of the urgent need 
of improving our pedagogical machinery. Now this is a healthy 
sign. “It argues,” says Prof. Stuart of Princeton, “at least an 
absence of that complacent acceptance of prevalent methods 
which is a bar to progress.” We may well understand how cer- 
tain superficial thinkers, even writers, as of the press, have been 
moved in their estimate and interpretation of educational val- 
ues by such information apparently startling as on one morning 
last May (Decoration Day) appeared under the glaring headline: 
“No Latin necessary hereafter. Change is Radical.” But as 
the same J. Remsen Bishop, of Michigan, says in another con- 
nection: “They are unnecessarily excited because the times 
and a better estimate of the different activities that make 
up life have merely restored to our schools a suitable proportion 
of manual work of a useful and usefully artistic sort. There 
is nothing in these people’s logic to persuade us that Latin if 
taught so as to bring home with reality to the young the grand- 
eur, the adequateness and sweetness of Latin oratory, history 
and poetry, will not hold its own as a study of as general ac- 
ceptance as any other, nay, will not even enjoy a certain prefer- 
ence because of the cultured people teaching it.” 

Now that I have made my appeal to the pupils, to the future 
students and to their teachers, I must turn to the members of 
the Latin Section of this Department, and lay before them, as I 
promised, the condensed subject matter for a strict self-examina- 
tion. . 

Five years ago in the Milwaukee meeting, Rev. Chas. B. 
Moulinier inaugurated the movement for more specific treatment 
of the two subjects that chiefly interest the College Department 
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—namely Latin and English. He suggested that all those of us 
who are actually interested in the Latin, or who are actually 
teaching Latin, should reach down into the classroom and by 
sectional work, that is by taking up in detail the problems of 
the classroom under the present conditions, and having with us 
the men who are personally facing those difficulties, study them 
and, so far as possible, solve them. He expressed the hope that 
in four or five years our teachers of Latin in the colleges would 
be better acquainted with one another, and knowing the feeling 
of the Latin teachers in Catholic colleges as well as in others 
too they would then be an encouragement to one another. The 
most immediate result of this brief appeal was the insertion of 
the following resolution among those proposed and finally adopt- 
ed at that convention by the College Department: 

“Whereas, It has been made abundantly apparent that in view 
of a higher grade of Catholic scholarship and of the more satis- 
factory pursuits of philosophical and theological studies, and of 
the liberal professions, a better knowledge of Latin is necessary, 
be it 

“Resolved, That nothing should be allowed to interfere with 
the most thorough study of Latin in our colleges.” 

At this same convention the subject of the cultivation of clas- 
sical Latin in our seminaries, along with the practical elements in 
this problem, was elaborately treated by such eminent schol- 
ars as Right Rev. Dr. Shahan, our President General, and Rev. 
Dr. Dyer of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. The former 
found it to be universally admitted even by the daily experience 
of our seminary teachers and from the general lack of perfect 
Latinists in our ecclesiastical society of the present day, that 
there is great room for a better cultivation of classical Latin in 
our ecclesiastical seminaries. And yet from every practical 
point of view, from the needs of ecclesiastical administration, 
from the fact that even in the world of scholarship the Latin 
tongue has not ceased to be universal for the academic treatment 
of certain epochs of Roman and mediaeval history, philosophy 
and antiquities; from that peculiarly and intimately formative 
force of the Latin tongue, from whose unitive, disciplinary power 
and ethical fullness all modern civilized vernaculars have bor- 
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rowed and do yet borrow — from all these grounds he concludes 
to the importance of a continued familiarity with, and cultiva- 
tion of, the classical and idiomatic Latin on the part of the per- 
fect ecclesiastic, not only during the years of his elementary phil- 
osophical and theological studies, but even in the later days of 
his early manhood when the content, the moral value and the in- 
trinsic power of the Latin Auctores become clear to him, and 
he is able to appreciate all their charm and perfection, and to ab- 
sorb no little of their varied influence. After dwelling upon the 
intimate connection between the knowledge of the Latin tongue 
and the preservation of Catholic faith and discipline through the 
vast treasure house of rich historical materials stored up for 
centuries in that olden tongue, whence the genuine tradition of 
the Church is drawn; and showing many incalculable influences 
of the Latin Vulgate upon all the European peoples of the Middle 
Ages — being even more the civilizer of the barbarian than the 
correct academic tongue of Virgil— the eminent teacher shows 
how indispensable Latin is to the theologian and even necessary 
to the perfect philosopher, and he winds up by insisting upon the 
conclusion that on the one hand, the study of the Christian Latin 
classics in particular is eminently desirable in our seminaries, 
and on the other hand, a firm grasp of the English language in 
all its-phases of development cannot be acquired without a good 
al round knowledge of the Latin tongue. 

Dr. Dyer, while acknowledging the difficulty of cultivating Latin 
in the seminary owing to the imperfection of preliminary college 
training, devoted the greater part of his paper to pointing out 
practical means by which in the present conditions the teachers in 
our seminaries can and ought to keep up the Latin of those who 
come to them well grounded in that tongue, as well as to improve 
the knowledge of those who are deficient. 

Subsequent discussion of the question, led by Father Conway, 
transferred the subject from the seminaries to the colleges. Al- 
though he admits that in these institutions the study of Latin is 
on the decline, he deprecates strongly the tendency of the modern 
idea to consider Latin as a dead language whose dissolution dates 
from the close of the Empire. To this baneful cause he attrib- 
utes the fact that Latin is no longer as widely studied, as widely 
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known, as it was even a generation ago. As a remedy he sug- 
gests in general a return to the processes of the older system, 
and in particular to the greater cultivation of memory as the 
powerful auxiliary by which the older system sought to form the 
judgment and to develop taste. Less of the intricacies of gram- 
mar, a greater attention to quality than to quantity, more of that 
detailed and painstaking labor of the mind and pen which is im- 
plied in written themes and compositions — this is the summary 
of ‘this conclusions. 

Here I may be permitted to allude, en passant, to a very no 
ticeable contrast between the views of Father Conway and Dr. 
Dyer on the one hand, and those of Father Burrowes, who spoke 
also at that convention, on the other hand. According to the 
former, the great deficiency under which we labor and which is 
responsible for the decline of Latin is that the Latin tongue has 
ceased to be a living language even with us who “have a right 
to look upon Latin as a sacred trust committed to the care of our 
colleges.” Says Dr. Dyer: “Were the professors in our col- 
leges able to express themselves fluently in good Latin — festinet 
dies — the pupils would learn to use this language as readily as 
any other, German, or French, or Italian; the labor involved for 
the student would be less considerable than he at present ex- 
pends upon this language, and the results would be in every re- 
spect far more satisfactory.” In the same strain of thought, 
Father Conway says: “For us Catholics Latin is no mere dead 
language which has had a mighty part in shaping the destinies 
of our native speech or in crystallizing the best thoughts of an- 
tiquity in prose and verse, but it is a living tongue, alive with all 
the force and vigor of that which is dearest to us, for it is the 
liturgical and official language of the Church. Finally we to 
whom Latin is a living tongue should make it live. There is no 
reason why Latin speech should not be employed in our higher 
classes at least. The French, German or Spanish teachers make 
their respective languages the speech of the classroom. Why 
should not the Latin teacher do the same thing?” 

On the other hand Father Burrowes, in his admirable paper 
on “The Classics as a Preparation for a Professional and Busi- 
ness Career,” while leading up to the same general conclusion 
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as to the necessity of studying Latin, bases a large part of his 
argumentation upon the assumption that Latin and Greek are no 
longer living languages as they were three centuries ago. In- 
deed he remarks that “the very fact of Latin and Greek being 
dead languages is an additional argument in favor of their train- 
ing power.” Besides this development of the intellect the study 
of Latin improves the memory and gives the will a power of con- 
centration that is not afforded by the study of modern languages. 
The classics also are inspirers of good taste or love for literary 
perfection; the classic scholar is better prepared for the study of 
law, medicine, science and even business than one who has had 
no such training. 

It is not necessary for me to show that any divergence of views 
such as has been just enunciated—upon the question of Latin 
as a living tongue — does not alter the weight of the argumenta- 
tion nor the strength and evidence of the conclusion which in 
both cases is alike, namely, that the retention of Latin, as occu- 
pying the very highest place is imperative in the course of col- 
lege studies — and that its place cannot be supplied by any mod- 
ern substitute. 

In the following year at Cincinnati, a more practical turn was 
given to the question of Latin studies by the Rev. Charles Moul- 
inier in his exhaustive paper on the “Present Condition of Latin 
Studies in the Catholic Institutions of the United States.” A 
circular letter on these studies, prepared by a specially appointed 
committee, was sent out to 342 Catholic institutions asking the 
views, convictions and opinions of faculties and professors on the 
theories and methods of Latin teaching at the present day in our 
Catholic institutions. Along with answers to these questions, a 
vast number of suggestions were elicited from the various teach- 
ers who responded to the circular, in regard to the subjects that 
ought to be, or might be, with profit, dealt with in the discus- 
sions of this Section of the College Department at its annual 
meetings. And indeed there was no lack of subjects suggested 
for discussion. Clearly, as Father Moulinier remarked, our fac- 
ulties, and professors, and teachers, are thinking. He therefore 
ventured to ask “would it not be well to appoint a very care- 
fully selected body of our professors and teachers to write pa- 
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pers on some twelve or fifteen of these subjects during the com- 
ing year, and have them printed at the expense of this body, and 
freely circulated among our teachers? We might thus gradually 
form a kind of ‘Corpus Juris’ in regard to Latin teaching, which 
would eventually become a unifying guide for most, if not all, 
of our institutions.” He concludes briefly by saying that in spite 
of all we are doing some very good solid work in Latin, that we 
have, nevertheless some if not plenty of room for improvement, 
but that this betterment must come by discussion with a view to 
bringing about a more reasonable degree of uniformity on the 
points in which an unhealthy difference of opinion exists. Var- 
ious interesting papers were subsequently read on such practical 
subjects as “A Critical Analysis of Past and Present Methods of 
Teaching Latin,” “Latin Pronunciation,” and “The More Thor- 
ough Formation of the Latin Teacher.” It is not enough, it was 
said, for the teacher, to know Latin, that is to be able to read 
Latin fluently. He must know Roman history and literature and 
must be thoroughly grounded in all around Latin scholarship. 

Latin was again accorded a large share of attention and dis- 
cussion at the Boston meeting in 1909, and here the speakers 
emphasized anew the great ends of Latin teaching, namely, the 
mental gymnastics or training which it affords in judgment and 
memory, its utility in contributing the key with which to unlock 
the treasure-house of the world’s store of philosophical, poetical 
and historical knowledge, its necessity as a means of communica- 
tion with others to whom Latin is a common language. At least 
one great result of this convention was the admirable paper of 
Father Purcell of Chicago on the Latin curriculum in our Catho- 
lic colleges — the lack of wisdom in the length of time over which 
in many cases, the course is distributed, as well as in the unsys- 
tematic distribution and coordination of the subject matter it- 
self. At the same time, while suggesting that a committee be 
appointed to determine the matter and the amount to be se- 
lected, the number of years over which the course should extend, 
and the methods to be recommended in teaching that subject 
matter, or in distributing it over the several years of the course, 
he contributes most valuable hints as to the practical solution of 
these same problems. 
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The Detroit convention did not add any specific contribution 
to the discussion of the question of Latin, its study or its teach- 
ing, except a brief expression of the correlation that should ex- 
ist between the Latin portion of the college curriculum, and the 
larger sphere of studies in the seminary. Assuming the conclu- 
sions arrived at the previous year by the lamented Dr. Mc- 
Sweeney that the full college course should be the same for ail 
students whether destined for the professions or for the ecclesias- 
tical state, it was urged that even for the lay student the use of 
Latin for the expression of his thought is an excellent mind dis- 
cipline; and that Latin has admittedly an unrivalled fitness for 
philosophic expression on account of its precision and terseness. 
This is one of the great beneficial results of Latin studies in 
the college, that the graduate schools do not so much demand a 
fund of preliminary information, as they desire their matricu- 
lates to be possessed of minds trained to habits of persevering, 
systematic study that begets personal conviction, completeness of 
view, and facility in applying tried principles to new and complex 
problems. 

In thus summarizing the weighty and timely suggestions made 
at our past conventions in regard to the advantages which the 
classics offer even to the practical American business man, and 
in urging upon all who hear me a strict and sincere self-examina- 
tion in regard to the earnest individual efforts which they have 
made to carry out these wise suggestions, and to further the 
great cause of the Latin language, I have in mind especially the 
teachers of the children who are about to make their first great 
choice of real preparatory studies —I have in mind the framers 
of our programs and of our courses. To them I would say 
earnestly: Beware of belittling the humanities or of helping to 
suppress the ancient languages, whether you consider them living 
or dead! Beware of making a tabula rasa of purely literary edu- 
cation! You cannot altogether replace it by any amount of work- 
shop science and manual training. 

And do not think that it is we alone, who are deemed men of 
letters, that nowadays decry most explicitly and denounce most 
bitterly the evil influence of “purely practical” education. Even 
in France just now where they have tried the experiment on a 
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vast and almost national scale, it is the men of science, the en- 
gineers, the captains of industry, who are denouncing it. “The 
makers of steel, the inspectors of mines, the chiefs of medical 
schools are uniting in a protest against the tyranny of science. 
They are discovering what they should have known from the be- 
ginning, that humane letters are the best training even for those 
who are destined to earn their bread in a factory. Discipline of 
mind and a clear habit of thought are necessary in the count- 
ing-room as in the study; and when the chief of a vast steel 
works publicly petitions the Minister of Education to bring back 
the study of Latin and Greek into the schools, because without 
them he cannot obtain efficient engineers, here is an argument for 
the classics which even those will understand who look no further 
than the boy’s future career.”—(The London Daily Mail.) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE LITERARY SENSE 





REV. P. J. CARROLL, C. S. C., UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, NOTRE 
DAME, INDIANA 





Every teacher who deals with high school boys in the study of 
English must be conscious of the question over and over again: 
“How am I to get my students to express thought through the 
medium of correctly written and oral English speech?” In other 
words, how are they to be taught to fashion language into an in- 
strument perfect enough to convey human thought in its intona- 
tions and shadings, as against a crude instrument capable of re- 
turning only elementary sounds? There are difficulties to be 
taken into consideration when we attempt to answer this ques- 
tion in the routine work of class which it will be well to call to 
mind. 

In the first place, very few healthy boys beginning high school, 
and even beyond the beginning, see any reason for correctly 
writing or speaking their mother tongue. They do not see any 
advantage that will come to them because they happen to know 
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that a plural noun must have a plural verb or that unity, mass and 
coherence are a necessity according to correct rhetorical usage. 
Hence the young high school boy is not only ignorant of the cor- 
rect use of his language; often he is wilfully ignorant. He nor 
only does not know, but he is satisfied with his condition, and 
thinks that the opposite condition is quite beyond the reach and 
the necessity of his life. From this last state of mind the teacher 
is placed in the position of one who must begin by removing a 
prejudice and follow that up by removing ignorance. In prac- 
tice the two processes are not wide apart, perhaps, but in discus- 
sion at least they are admissible. 

The problem then is to get the boy to like correctly written and 
spoken speech, or literature in broader meaning, and from this 
to awaken in him the desire to write and speak correctly. Ex- 
ample is better than precept here as almost everywhere. We 
know that the boy who hears only correct English will speak cor- 
rect English; the boy who is given the best books to read will 
usually not try to secure inferior or bad books. 

In our classroom work two methods suggest themselves in 
order to help the normal boy to develop the literary sense. The 
first is getting him to read, the second is getting him to write. 

As a help to cultivate a taste for reading the teacher should 
make it a rule never to let his class go out from him without giv- 
ing his students an opportunity to hear a select bit of literature 
during the class period. As much as possible the reading should 
be given towards the end of the hour, so that the phrases may be 
fresh in their memories when the students go out. It is not so 
important what division of literature be read; whether prose or 
poetry, fiction or history, or travel. Only it should be imagina- 
tive, it should make appeal, it should have movement of some 
kind, leading somewhere, so that in a general way it have the 
character of a story. Or again it may be descriptive; of tourna- 
ment, like Scott; of farm life, like Hamlin Garland; of storm, 
and fight, and shipwreck, like Stevenson. 

Enthusiasm, they say, is very helpful to good teaching. In the 
matter of selection reading to a class it is essential. The teach- 
er must not only know what to read, but he must know how to 
read. He must carry to the selection he reads enthusiasm, appre- 
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ciation and a nice critical sense. When necessary, place the set- 
ting of the sketch, name the characters, if there are characters, 
and give any information that will prove helpful before beginning 
the reading. Read with discernment and simple emphasis, not 
following the heights and the depths and above all not observing 
the facial expression of the conventional elocutionist. Having 
given the necessary explanation before hand, as the reading pro- 
gresses the students will experience the pleasure of recognition. 
It is not so important when we stop. If the bell interrupt a most 
interesting conversation, stop an important set of occurrences, 
or draw the curtain over a piece of description, it is of no con- 
sequence. Sometimes it will prove a good plan to close the se- 
lection at a most interesting point. On such occasions it will 
very often happen that five or six boys will ask for the book con- 
taining the selection. Selections like Geraint and Enid, Gareth 
and Lynette, Lancelot and Elaine, from the Jdylls of the King; 
Tennyson’s Revenge; The Ancient Mariner, the translated stories 
of De Maupassant contained in the collection entitled The Odd 
Number; Daudet’s Letters From My Mill; Stevenson’s Well 0’ 
the Mill, Markheim and Merry Men; some of Kipling’s short 
stories like The Man Who Would be King and The Man Who 
Was. These occur now as among the pieces read entirely or 
very often only in part to a class of high school boys during the 
past year. Every teacher will find ample material to form a com- 
prehensive list. The results of what we may call the teacher’s 
“daily offering” will create taste, a sort of literary self-respect. 
We know that boys undergo a formative period in the matter of 
dress and personal appearance. There comes a time in the lives 
of most boys when they “dress up”, as we say; when it is no 
longer the right thing to appear unkept and slovenly. Associa- 
tion with well-kept people, and reaching what we may call the 
“age of reason’ in the social life brings about a transformation 
from slovenliness to neatness. 

In the literary training of a boy the same process with some 
allowances will hold true. By constantly suggesting, coaxing, 
begging and scolding, in a mild way, the boy will reach the liter- 
ary use of reason. To many it will come late, to some soon, 
and in a few, probably, we will never see the signs of the literary 
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discernment. These last are abnormal, however, and are quite 
beyond the discussion. 

The first crop we gather from a boy’s spoken language is 
largely a yield of slang. In his written speech there is less of 
this, but inaccurate, even absurd, phrasing, unfinished sentences, 
vagueness, incoherency; who, and he, and it, and they, and this, 
and that, wandering about like orphans with, to vary the figure, 
no antecedent to father them; these make up for the deficiency 
in slang. 

To begin with the first. There is a sort of tradition, a kind ot 
literary modernism, abroad among American savants of expres- 
sion that slang gives a crisp, acid flavor to language; that Ameri- 
can imagination, and American cleverness, and, above all, Ameri- 
can much-lauded sense of humor, find an outlet for saying multum 
m parvo in the slang word or phrase. The fact is, however, nine- 
ty-five per cent. of our slang indicates imbecility. It fosters lazi- 
ness, sloppiness. It is the cry of the literary feeble-minded. The 
five per cent. that remains may, and probably does, hit off a situa- 
tion, but one may safely question whether it may not be hit off 
just as well in legitimate human speech. The slang word is 
made to do so much that it rambles about and does nothing at all 
fully. Take the word guy for instance, which our boys cling 
to so tenaciously. How it is pressed into service at every emer- 
gency! It is made to serve for everybody from Shakespeare to 
the boy in knee breeches. “Shakespeare is the guy that wrote 
plays”; and Johnny Smith is the guy that sells papers.” Again 
take the word dope. It is made to stand for everything from 
Cicero’s orations to the batting average of a ball player. We 
have the word szell which is made to qualify a book, a hair-cut 
or a president’s message. One could multiply examples but it 
is only necessary to listen to the conversation of the average 
boy to find most ample illustration. 

The result of this use of slang is to quicken an impression that 
legitimate human speech belongs to the ultra educated, to those 
who make writing and speaking a business. Slang is the vaude- 
ville of language patronized by the masses. Correct speech is 
a Shakespearean performance which only a relatively small num- 
ber of old-fashioned people who aim at literary respectability at- 
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tend. Slang invades the court room, the legislative assemblies 
and even the pulpit. There seems to be an impression that it 
indicates the up-to-date spirit, gives us a jaunty air, and shows 
us to be in touch with life. 


It view of this universal prevalence the task of winning the 
young high school boy over to the relatively small number of 
those who speak the language correctly will prove difficult enough; 
yet if one were to stop short at difficulties, one must never ad- 
vance. The English teacher who, day after day in and out of the 
classroom, uses correct forms of language, and requires his stu- 
dents to use them when speaking in class, who insists that in no 
form shall slang appear in written themes, who cries out in the 
wilderness day after day to make straight the ways of expres- 
sion, will not cry out in vain. There will be many to hear and 
some at least to heed. We cannot expect all to follow the 
straight and narrow path, for the ways of slang are wide and 
easy. But because we cannot do all we would, we must not there- 
fore cease doing. If every teacher of English in all our schools 
were to begin a fight against this vice of language, good results 
must follow in time. The results may not startle us the first 
year, but after two or three years the effects will be gratifying, 
even if they do not reach beyond our largest hopes. Movements 
are largely a matter of time. Most movements begin with en- 
thusiasm, but after the oratory has died out they stop short and 
forever, because there are no silent workers to whom discour- 
agement and opposition afford inspiration. 


Inaccuracy, vague phrasing, incoherency, unfinished sentence 
building, etc., are the crops we gather from the young high school 
boy’s written composition. The word feebleness may be used to 
cover the long list. The young student is uncultivated, hence 
weeds are his product. The work of the teacher, therefore, is 
largely cultivation. In fact we use the word culture as applying 
to scholarship and the refinements of life. In this work of cul- 
tivation two processes must be followed out, weed pulling and 
seed sowing. The large crop of mixed figures, unfinished, crude 
sentences, vagaries of expression, slovenly arrangement, meaning- 
less or incorrect connectives, misplacement of words and clauses, 
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want of emphasis, obscurity — these and others without number 
must be pulled up for the rich, mature growth of the good seed. 
In actual practice the two processes go along together, just as 
with the farmer who pulls and plants, plants and pulls. When 
you point out a mistake, almost of necessity you suggest an im- 
provement. The method of reading, before referred to, will 
prove most helpful. Show the young high school hopeful the gar- 
dens of Newman, Stevenson, Hamlin Garland, Dickens and 
Thackeray in prose; show him the gardens of Tennyson, Long- 
fellow, Keats and Coleridge in poetry. Perhaps this will quicken 
his ambition to pull and plant in his own field. Do not give him 
an extensive view at any one time, but let him view frequently, 
once every day under your own direction, and suggest and ad- 
vise reading outside of class. Again in this instance, the in- 
stance of feebleness, the results will not surprise you to tears 
of enthusiastic gratitude very probably. The harvest is large and 
the laborers among the young high school boys are few. You 
must not expect too much; but if you are conservative you will 
be satisfied that you have not labored in vain. 

The reading of a selection to serve as the model for a short 
theme will bring about very good results. From it the student 
will learn to arrange sentences with the view to length, to re- 
place a rough word with a smooth one, to line up his ideas so 
that the big ones will stand out prominently and the little ones will 
not be thrust upon the public gaze. From it he will learn to 
compare and note differences. He will observe that when he 
writes, “The wind blows through the leaves of the corn and as 
it blows you get the smell so peculiar to corn,” it is very dif- 
ferent from the model given him taken from Hamlin Garland: 
“The wind comes across the lazily murmuring leaves laden with 
a warm sickening smell drawn from the rapidly growing, broad- 
flung banners of the corn.” If he have any power of discern- 
ment at all he will note that his model presented a picture in 
which there were motion and sound — “lazily murmuring”; he 
will note that a “warm, sickening smell” is more concrete and 
truer than is the phrase the “smell so peculiar to corn”; and he 
will surely note that “broad-flung banners of the corn” suggests 
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more, calls up more, than does the unimaginative phrase ‘‘the 
leaves of the corn.”” In case he does not see, the teacher should 
point out and make plain the difference. In doing so he is mere- 
ly conducting the laboratory work of rhetoric. 

Again, instead of a model, give a scene, an incident, a short 
narrative. Let the student reproduce. At first the chances are 
something like nineteen to one that if he attempts the scene it will 
be without color, will give no evidence of imagination, will be 
woefully matter of fact. If a narrative, it will be full of useless 
details, will give very little evidence of selection. But patience 
will effect wonders, and the results at the end of a year will of- 
ten make you change your mind about your life work. 

A third variation is to give a leading sentence and on that as a 
foundation have the student build up the theme. Sometimes the 
teacher may suggest how to build; sometimes he may leave every 
student to follow his own devices. Here are two brief selections 
from themes of a high school student of the preparatory de- 
partment of Notre Dame which will illustrate the purpose of this 
method. This first selection was written last October with the 
following sentence for a beginning: 

“Tt is quiet here on the river bank and the lips of the river 
are humming a dreamy song.” Here is how this student de- 
velops: 

“T look across the stream that flows past me. The stream 
winds in and out and seems to sing to me. The song has a 
soothing melody which says: ‘Be happy with the happy and be 
sorrowful with the sorrowful.’ Yes, this is the way to make 
life a happy life. We should sympathize with others when sad- 
ness is upon them and we should be joyful with them when they 
are joyful. Yes, this was my dream on the river bank and 
though many do not believe in dreams I believe in this one for 
it taught me a useful lesson, and we should all learn useful les- 
sons.” 

Last May this high school boy developed the same opening 
sentence in this way: 

“Tt is the song of summer, the song of life. Here the heart 
is at rest in the quiet shade and memory goes back and begins 
to dream. Faces that I have seen are reflected in the stream 
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and voices mingle with the low voices of the running waters. 
The faces smile and the voices speak tender words that make 
my heart glad.” 

In the first selection we have all the ear-marks of immaturity. 
First of all, this-young hopeful sails out from his moorings and 
tells us how to make life happy, moralizes about sympathizing 
with others, admonishes us to rejoice with them in their joy; 
then draws the perfectly moral conclusion that we should all 
“learn useful lessons”. ‘Yes, this is the way to make life a 
happy life,” he assures us, but if he had read this sentence over 
and struck out one life he would still have enough life left. He 
forgets that he began in the present tense, and for no reason 
glides back to the past. “It taught me a useful lesson, and we 
should all Jearn useful lessons” is a typical example of two ill- 
mated clauses connected by and. 

The second selection is not remarkable in any way except in 
so far as it gives evidence of order in the mind of the writer. 
We have no homily on how to love and sympathize with our 
neighbor and we are not admonished to learn useful lessons. 
There are no word repetitions that give the effect of weakness; 
also the writer shows a disposition to stick to the point. 

I have attempted to set down some of the difficulties teachers 
of English meet with; I have suggested one or two methods for 
developing the literary sense which I have found helpful in my 
work with high school boys. But after all, there are no hard 
and fast rules to teach a boy how to write. In the classics, in 
mathematics, in the sciences, in history, it is different. For the 
most part there is a straight road in these branches and if the 
young student has a certain ability and works, he will advance. 
In the teaching of high school English, yes, and even college Eng- 
lish, the teacher may follow the text-book and get students to 
memorize figures of speech and the laws of composition. But 


‘figures of speech existed before rhetoric, and literature antedates 


its laws. The teacher must handle the skeleton and the dead 
flesh of rule and maxim to be sure. But more important by far 
is to quicken interest, to awaken sympathy, to create love, in a 
word, to give bone and flesh the force of his personality, the 
breath of life: 





THE MODERN LANGUAGE COURSE AND THE 
CHOICE OF SUITABLE TEXTS 


REV. ALBERT MUNTSCH, S. J., ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Educational discussions during the third quarter of the nine- 
teenth century centered chiefly on the subjects which until then 
had furnished the basis of the cultural or college course — the 
classics, science and mathematics. With the enlargement of the 
college curriculum during the last quarter of the century, and 
with the greater choice of subjects set before the college student 
during the same time — history, political economy and the mo1- 
ern languages and literatures —- the field of educational discussion 
was at once widened. For no sooner had these subjects gained 
admission into the college course, than they were challenged tw 
make good their claim to be treated with the same consideration 
as the time-honored college branches — the classics, physical sci- 
ence, represented chiefly by physics and chemistry, and mathemat- 
ics. This was true in the case of the new natural sciences that 
clamored for admission — biology and botany, it was true of civ- 
ics, it was so in the case of the modern languages — French and 
German. 

In the short time at my disposal it is not my purpose to re- 
view the controversy that has long been waged especially be- 
tween teachers of classic and modern languages as to the merits 
of their respective subjects on the program of cultural and col- 
legiate studies. Taking it for granted that the modern lan- 
guages now have, and should have, at least the position of elec- 
tives in every well planned system of college studies, I inten| 
merely to offer some suggestions which may prove useful to 
those engaged in modern language teaching in our Catholic high 
schools and colleges. 

The teacher of any subject in the college curriculum naturally 
takes a just pride in that subject and perhaps believes that it is 
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as important and efficient as any other in disciplinary and cultur- 
al values. Certainly the teacher of modern languages, French 
and German, or even Spanish and Italian, need offer no apology 
for being enthusiastic in his field and for trying to arouse cor- 
responding interest in those under his charge. It is after all 
mainly in their languages and literatures that the culture and civ- 
ilization of these great nations are contained, and by them they 
will be preserved for future generations. The Catholic language 
teacher has behind him the history and tradition of these na- 
tions, all of which have wrought splendid achievements in art 
and literature under the patronage and the tutelage of the 
Church, of which they have been loyal children. 


Our language teachers need recall this fact all the more be- 
cause the services of the Church in the development of mod- 
ern language and literature are quite often overlooked, or even 
belittled by those who until now had almost preempted the 
work of preparing texts for our language classes. I was sur- 
prised to see that even so excellent an English philologist as Pro- 
fessor A. S. Cook of Yale, in his booklet The Higher Study 
of English, makes bold to say that the Church discourages the 
study of modern languages.* It is true his words apply only to 
the study of English but the professor would no doubt be ready 
to repeat the charge with regard to the Church’s attitude to- 
wards the other modern tongues. As to the attempted proof 
of his statement—namely, that few Catholic scholars have thus 
far engaged in the editing or expounding of Old English and 
mediaeval English literature—this fact admits of ready expla- 
nation. It may be sought chiefly in the disability under which 
English Catholics so long labored and which debarred them 
from the English seats of learning, or at least did not permit them 
to use their advantages to the same extent as did their brethren 
separated from Rome. The professor’s acquaintance with the 
works being issued by the E. E. T. S. should have convinced 
him that a very large portion of what still remains of Old English 





*“Being thus democratic in origin, it is but natural that the systematic study and 
teaching of English had to contend with the indifference or opposition of the Roman 
Church, the aristocracy, and the supporters of the ancient classics.” II. The 
Teaching of English—p. 40. 
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literature owes its inspiration entirely to Catholic ideals—a fact 
which he grudgingly admits in the essay already alluded to as 
far as concerns ‘‘a great body of mediaeval English literature,” 
which, he says, “is monastic or ecclesiastical in character.” But 
even the literature of preceding epochs is to a great extent of 
this character. For what about Alfred and Aelfric, and Caed- 
mon and Bede, to whom we owe practically all that remains 
of early Saxon prose and poetry? What does that charming 
tale so often repeated in our handbooks of English literature, 
about the marvellous manner in which Caedmon received the gift 
of song, teach us if not the fact that the Church encouraged even 
secular song and profane literature in the vernacular? Does 
not the Anglo-Saxon version of Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 
which first tells this touching story, begin with the words: “In 
theosse abbudissan mynstre waes sum brodor syndriglice mid 
godcundre gife gemaered’”’—and was not the nun Hilda the found- 
ress and first abbess of this monastery at Whitby, to which Bede 
refers, and is it not supposed that Caedmon died as early as the 
year 680? Verily there is a Catholic spirit in the early monu- 
ments of English speech. 

And if there be question of the chief Romance languages— 
French, Spanish and Italian—we may ask: Where did the 
troubadours of Provence find encouragement in mediaeval days? 
Was it not at the court of Christian kings and nobles? And 
where, and under what auspices, did Dante write his Divina 
Comedia? Was it not in cultured Catholic Florence and under 
the shadow of those mighty mediaeval cathedrals which embodied 
so much of the genial Catholic spirit of those happy days of faith 
and of chivalry? 

And to turn to German song, what people was it that sang 
the Volkslied, the songs and ballads, which are still loved and 
admired to-day, which are an inspiration to our poets and com- 
posers, and which, alas! must also furnish the subject for so 
many: dry-as-dust, and just as interesting, doctor-dissertations at 
some American universities? Was it not the people of happy 
Catholic Germany before the days of religious upheaval? A 
reference to Janssen’s monumental Geschichte des Deutschen 
V olkes—especially those chapters in which he treats the cultural 
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and artistic life of the people before the great religious revolt— 
‘is sufficient to justify the claim that song and drama, and miracle 
and morality play, served for the delight and edification of the 
‘people and that they were fostered and encouraged by the Church, 
And where sang the two representative court or minnesingers— 
Hartman von Aue and Wolfram von Eschenbach, and also the 
greatest lyric poet of German mediaevaldom—Walther von der 
Volgelweide—whose songs and epics are an inspiration in the 
music and opera of to-day, if not in the courts of Catholic 
princes? 

These reflections interesting as they are, time will not allow 
to pursue farther, as there is another question, old indeed, yet 
one of the utmost importance to those of our profession which 
must now be answered. What ideals should guide us in teaching 
the languages that preserve the best thought of these great 
Christian nations? Are we to be dominated chiefly by practical 
or chiefly by humanistic ideals? Of course there will be no 
difficulty regarding the duty of the teacher whose students are 
studying German or Spanish for commercial purposes, or if 
he conduct a course in scientific German, as for instance for 
prospective students in medicine, who according to a late ruling 
of the American Medical Association must have had at least 
one year’s work in German.’ In these cases there is hardly 
much room for discussion of ideals. In the former case the 
instructor will aim to impart a good writing and speaking knowl- 
edge, in the latter the ability "‘to read technical German prose 
with some facility. 

But what about those courses in German and French which 
are taken by classical students or are chosen by them as electives? 


‘Is it-not to be feared that the unreasonable and oft-repeated de- 


mand for ‘making our courses» more imme-liately “useful: and 


“practical” may have had some evil-effect on the modern language 


- teacher’ arid’ that he: may°have fallen a victim to the desire of 


making “a show"! of the attainments: of his ‘pupils by imparting 
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ship, to the detriment of those more spiritual results which ought 
to be the fruit of intelligent study of foreign language? 

Probably no one has pointed out the second of these dangers 
more clearly than Professor Thomas L. Blayney, of the Central 
University of Kentucky, in an address delivered before the Mod- 
ern Language Association of America at the meeting in St, 
Louis in December, 1910, and afterwards reprinted in the Educa- 
tional Review for May, 1911, under the title The Modern Lan- 
guages as Cultural College Disciplines. He refers especially to 
the abuse on the part of some college teachers of forcing ‘“uni- 
versity methods” upon their students and thus losing sight of 
the cultural ideals in language training. I had the privilege of 
listening to Professor Blayney when he first read his address 
and I was impressed at the time with the cogency with which 
he pleaded that the professor of a modern language make his 
subject “broadly humanistic and inspiring.” I feel quite con- 
fident in asserting that the great number of modern language 
teachers who were present agreed with his analysis of the mod- 
ern language problem as it now confronts those who are called 
upon to teach them. “The idea,” he says, “must become a part 
of the marrow and sinew of every man worthy a chair of French 
and German in a college of rank, that he is the possessor of a 
mighty heritage of cultural assets—literary, historic and artistic 
—for which one day, be it in ten or be it in fifty years, he will 
be held responsible by an enlightened public opinion.” 

He finds that there are two tendencies which now characterize 
modern language teaching in the college—and either of these 
may easily prove detrimental to that “broadly humanistic and 
inspiring” ideal which should inspire the teacher. On the one 
hand, the language is treated as a means of grammatic and lin- 
guistic drill, much in the spirit of the ancient languages in the 
gcod old days. The grammar is perfunctorily “mastered” and 
sleepy classes listen to still sleepier translations of, to them, dull 
texts. The most zealous friend of the ancient régime could 
scarce raise any objection to the sound (?) pedagogic effective- 
ness of several years of this sort of grind. In this camp belong 
not a few college professors of modern languages. If asked 
their aim, they would reply “mental discipline and a practical ac- 
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quaintance” with the language. The other party is inspired by 
“university ideals” calling for methodical training along either 
linguistic or literary lines, or both, pursued in a spirit of more or 
less narrow specialization. Each of these parties looks with some 
degree of contempt upon the other. The one calls the other 
“mere elementary word-gymnastics,” “high school work,” while 
the other retorts with “old root-hunter,” “narrow philologue” and 
other such admiratory terms. 

Now it is evident that neither of these methods deserves our 
approval. We rightly condemn rigid and stilted methods of in- 
struction which, on the one hand, furnish the pupil merely so 
much material for lifeless, academic and even unprofitable 
“grind,” or on the other, provide the self-conscious teacher with 
opportunity for display of philologic lore and with the chance 
of turning out “a few embryonic young philologists.” We rather 
believe that the language teacher should have higher aspirations, 
that he should not sacrifice the weal of the many to his own pref- 
erences, but should aim at instilling into his pupils real love for 
the language and literature with whose teaching he has been 
charged. We should ever have before our minds that modern 
languages have a cultural and disciplinary value, though of 
course we do not for one moment pretend that they can ever 
replace the classics as the most efficient means of mental dis- 
cipline. Still we may fully agree with the statement of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve of the Modern Language Association of 
America, which no doubt voices the opinion of most teachers 
when, referring to the value of the modern languages in second- 
ary education, it says: “Aside from the general disciplinary value 
common to all linguistic and literary studies, the study of French 
and German in the secondary schools is profitable in three ways: 
First, as an introduction to the life and literature of France and 
Germany ; secondly, as a preparation for intellectua: pursuits that 
require the ability to read French and German for information ; 
thirdly, as the foundation of an accomplishment tnat may become 
useful in business and travel.” 

Teachers of the modern languages, like the teachers of other 
subjects, have their “methods.” These they often defend as the 
“best possible” and. they sometimes refuse to consider the merits 
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of any system not their own. It may therefore be in place to 
review briefly the five so-called methods most in use in this 
country in the teaching of the modern languages. A more de- 
tailed criticism will be found in the Report of the Committee 
already alluded to. Says this Committee: “When the modern 
languages first became a regular subject for serious, study in 
secondary schools it was natural that teachers, having no other 
model to imitate, should adopt the time-honored plan followed 
in the department of Greek and Latin. According to this method 
the pupil is first put through a volume of paradigms, rules, ex- 
ceptions and examples which he learns by heart. Only when he 
has thoroughly mastered this book is he allowed to read; and even 
then his reading is usually regarded as a means of illustrating and 
emphasizing grammatical principles, rather than as a source of 
inspiration or of literary education.” This is the so-called Gram- 
mar Method and I have quoted in extenso the words of the Com- 
mittee because they show so well that this is the worst possible 
method. I have.known language students to become utterly dis- 
gusted with this “method,” whose high hopes of acquiring the 
language were speedily shattered thereby and who found ab- 
solutely no significance in the lifeless paradigms drilled into them. 
Will you blame the Modern Language Committee for using the 
following strong language regarding this method, or, rather non- 
method, in language study? “This method has fallen into dis- 
credit; and while it is not as yet entirely banished from classical 
instruction, it can scarcely be found in its original purity among 
the modern language courses of any civilized nation.” This se- 
vere criticism should not, of course, blind us to the two obvious 
advantages of the system: systematic drill of the. memory and 
an exercise in reasoning based on the close study of. grammatical 
tules. | 

The Natural Method, perhaps better called the conversational 
method, lays chief stress. on colloquial talk in the foreign tongue 
between teacher and pupil. Reading and the study of grammar 
receive scant attention in this method and are not taken up until 
the pupil is supposed to have acquired considerable familiarity 
with the spoken tongue. It will be readily seen that this is the 
method of those who aim above all to be “practical” in their 
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teaching. They desire to impart a ‘speaking knowledge” of the 
foreign tongue but, as has been objected to this system, the 
pronunciation of conversational classes is generally not a whit 
better than that of pupils taught according to the most antiquated 
methods. In the opinion of the Committee of Twelve “it pro- 
vides little discipline for the intelligence; it affords only the 
poorest kind of mnemonic training; it favors vagueness of 
thought and imprecision of expression, and finally it sacrifices 
the artistic instinct of language study to a so-called ‘practical’ 
one.” The advantages found in this system are that it stimu- 
lates enthusiasm and holds the attention. The method seems 
suited, however, chiefly to older students and to those who may — 
be relied on to do some independent work in grammar and read- 
ing. 

A third method—the Psychologic Method—‘grew out of the 
conviction that modern language study should be made attractive, 
and out of the desire to adapt instruction to the known workings 
of the human mind.” This system, as its adherents claim, rests 
on the principle of the association of ideas and the habit of 
“mental visualization.” But whenever there is question of “divi- 
sion into groups” as there is in this system—the vocabulary be- 
ing divided “into groups”—there is also danger that a rigid and 
wooden procedure characterize the teaching without compensat- 
ing by corresponding results. These groups into which the vo- 
cabulary is divided form lessons, the lessons are gathered together 
into chapters, and several chapters make a series. The mastery 
of the spoken language is to be acquired by the pupils going 
through all these series, with numerous reviews. The faults 
found with the system are that “it affords but little opportunity 
for the exercise of judgment; it entirely neglects, in the first 
years, the cultivation of the aesthetic sense, and assigns literary 
studies to a stage which high school pupils at least, will scarcely 
ever reach.” 

Those who have seen the French Grammar by Thieme and 
Effinger, or that by Fraser and Squair, will remember the system 
these authors use to teach pronunciation. They use a well- 
planned set of symbols, every symbol denoting only one sound 
and every sound being represented by only one symbol. The 
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schemes adopted by the authors of these grammars, combining 
consistency and simplicity, are certainly an improvement upon 
the older grammars which tried to describe the sounds, or rele- 
gated the teaching of pronunciation entirely to the teacher. Now 
these new schemes introduce us to the fourth method — the 
Phonetic Method—which takes the spoken language as a basis 
and relies mainly at first on oral instruction. The two gram- 
mars just mentioned give both the ordinary and the phonetic 
spelling of words. In the Phonetic Method, however, the text is 
provided for the pupil, at first, only in phonetic notation. The 
method was developed chiefly by a well known German philolo- 
* gist, Vietor, in a work published in 1882: “Der Sprachunterricht 
muss Umkehren.” This method offers, perhaps, more difficulties 
than the others, to both teacher and student. The Committee 
of Twelve points out one of the main objections to the system, 
when it concludes that “the present difficulties of obtaining ade- 
quate instruction in the science of speech-sounds has doubtless 
done much to hinder the rapid general adoption of Vietor’s pro- 
gram.” Another objection urged against the system is that it 
postpones the reading of literature to too late a period. 

Its superiority, of course, lies in the fact that it is best adapted 
to teach a correct pronunciation of the foreign tongue. In the 
Educational Review for November, 1893, Professor Vietor of 
Marburg, Germany, gives a short account of this method which 
is also known as the direct or imitative method of language teach- 
ing, and is practiced in many of the German secondary schools. 
Among valuable contributions to the literature of this method, 
Professor Vietor mentions Dr. Beyer’s book on French Pho- 
nology, Miss Soame’s Introduction to Phonetics and several 
books by Professor Grandgent. It is matter of congratulation for 
Catholic scholarship that it has produced one of the greatest 
masters in this wide and important field of phonetic research, and 
a scholar who by his brilliant discoveries and practical methods 
of applying scientific principles in remedying defects of speech, 
may be regarded as the founder of the latest development in 
practical linguistics—Experimental Phonetics. This is the Abbé 
Rousselot, at present Professor of Linguistic Science at the 
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College de France, and Director of the Laboratory of Experi- 
mental Phonetics. ; 

The Phonetic Method is much used to-day, many text-books 
are based on this system, and there are even several journals 
devoted to propagating it among teachers of language. One of 
these is Le Francais Fonétique, published at Paris every three 
months and “devoted to the propagation of the French language 
and to progress of methods of teaching.” In the preface of the 
number for October, 1910, we read: ‘French is in great danger 
in the schools and colleges of the United States. It is there gen- 
erally taught like a dead language and the practical mind of the 
Americans has reached the conclusion that it is not worth while 
to learn a living foreign language if one does not acquire a speak- 
ing ability. It is the presidents and professors of universities 
who have publicly stated this opinion.” The journal thinks that 
the one way to meet this difficulty is to teach the pronunciation 
of the written word and hence “J/] faut une écriture qui marque 
la prononciation.” 

The last method — called the Reading Method—has been 
adopted in order to escape from the chief difficulties of the other 
systems. Its great advantage is that it is true to its name -—it 
quickly teaches the student to read French and German. There 
are several other advantages of the method—it may help in the 
formation of style, it increases the vocabulary, and it exercises 
the judgment in distinguishing between the ways various lan- 
guages have of expressing similar thoughts. The chief objection 
that has been brought against it is that it is concerned only with 
one phase of linguistic study — that of rendering the expressions 
of one language by those of the foreign tongue and that it ap- 
peals chiefly to the more serious student. 

It should be remembered however, that when employed by a 
careful and earnest teacher this method becomes more than a 
dull and lifeless translation exercise, and more than a mere ren- 
dering of expression for expression. At all events the teacher 
who employs it with due regard for the manifold possibilities it 
contains will never allow it to become a mechanical task of find- 
ing “equivalents”. He will at least use it with the same zeal and 
with the same hope of deriving much fruit from it that prompt 
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the teacher of the classics to make so much use of this method. 
It may become the best possible means of widening the student’s 
horizon and of introducing him to the life and thoughts of other 
nations. Now as we lay great stress, at least in the modern lan- 
guage course which extends over more than one year, on intro- 
ducing the student to the life and literature of the foreign na- 
tion, it seems that this method recommends itself strongly, at 
least for the second year of such a course. 

This broader view of modern language study is wisely em 
phasized by the Committee of Twelve: “The first and greatest 
value of the study of modern languages must be looked for in the 
introduction of the learner to the life and literature of the two 
great peoples who, next to the English stock, have made the most 
important contributions to European civilization. That these 
literatures are as important, as worthy of study, as full of in- 
struction for the modern man and woman as are those earlier 
literatures that once formed the great stock of education, is a 
proposition that we do not think necessary to argue, though it is 
sometimes denied in toto by zealous advocates of classical study. 
For the peculiar intellectual myopia that can see nothing new and 
nothing good in modern literature the only remedy is the classic- 
al hellebore.” 

Some may think perhaps that these words lay altogether too 
much stress on the cultural side of modern language teaching. 
3ut listen to one of the well known modern language teachers 
of America, Alcée Fortier, Professor of Romance Languages 
Tulane University of Louisiana. In a paper on Present Prob- 
lems in the Field of Romance Literature, read at the Congress 
of Arts and Sciences, during the World's Fair of 1904, he says: 
“At the first meeting of the Modern Language Association there 
were many discussions about methods of teaching modern Ian- 
guages but soon the Association declared as its opinion that the 
chief purpose of teaching modern languages in the United States 

“was to impart the culture obtained by a study of their literatures. 
This did not mean that the training acquired by the study of lin- 
guistics was to be abandoned, but it indicated the idea of the As- 
sociation that the literary spirit should be attended to more than 

‘it had béen'in the past. This expression of opinion on the part 
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of the Modern Language Association of America was very im- 
portant, and the result was that in our secondary schools and 
our colleges, much more extensive reading has been done and 
therefore a better knowledge of literature has been obtained.” 

In every way as important as the question of method and aim 
in modern language teaching in the Catholic college, is that of the 
choice of appropriate texts. It is true we now have in neat, cheap 
and often scholarly editions— adapted especially to college 
courses — the masterpieces of French and German letters. But 
are all these texts fit to be placed in the hands of our students? 
Have their editors and publishers always been wisely guided in 
their selection? From some of the works that have come under 
my observation, | would judge that great care must be exercised 
in choosing these texts for classroom purposes. In illustration 
I may refer to one of the D. C. Heath texts in German — Suder- 
mann’s Heimat, edited with notes by Prof. Schmidt of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 

In the preface of this work the editor gives certain reasons 
why the Heimat of Sudermann is especially suited for classroom 
work. These reasons should rather persuade the Catholic teach- 
er to banish that work from the schoolroom and never to take 
it up as a text to be read with pupils. For the editor speaks of 
the heroine Magda of this play as a splendid type of a person 
bent upon developing her own individuality, as a worthy model 
for all those who plead “for the sacred rights of the individual” 
against the antiquated restraints (!) and conventions of society. 
And indeed, in the whole realm of the drama, ancient or modern, 
it were hard to find a personage with a more furious penchant 
for developing “her individuality” than this Magda. In the proc- 
ess of this development she defiles her conscience with serious 
sin, and even glories in her shameless deed, because, forsooth, 
thereby “she is proclaiming her sacred rights as an individual.” 
And to recommend the adventures of such heartless prigs, as is 
this Magda, as worthy models for the consideration of high 
school and college students! There are other German texts now 
offered by publishers, concerning which the Catholic teacher 
should be all the more careful, when they are eulogized by an un- 
critical and irreligious press and public opinion. 
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As regards texts in French, there are many that no Catholic 
teacher of modern languages will think of introducing into his 
course. I regret very much that Pierre Loti— elegant and su- 
perb though he be in his descriptions of oriental life and charac- 
ter—has been brought to the attention of American students. As 
far as I am aware only his Pécheur d’ Islande has been edited for 
school use in the D. C. Heath series, and though two or three 
objectionable passages may have been omitted, yet there is danger 
that this one work will lead to a demand for other books by the 
same writer. It is not necessary to point out to what sad conse- 
quences too much familiarity with the wretched pessimism and 
the rankest infidelity of this captivating author may lead. | 
think that M. L’Abbe Bethlem in his most excellent guide to 
modern French literature* has well expressed the danger of this 
writer whose books unfortunately seem to have a wide vogue: 
“Pierre Loti est d’abord un pussiant charmeur. ... Les idées de 
Loti sont encore plus perfides et plus malfaisantes que ses de- 
scriptions et ses procédés.” 

There are, of course, both in French and German, numerous 
texts admirably edited, and which may be recommended unre- 
servedly to our teachers. If I may be allowed to speak of those 
which I have found most useful in my courses in French, I would 
recommend works like Abbé Constantin by Halevy, La Jeune Si- 
berienne by Xavier de Maister, Le Voyage de M. Perrichon, by 
Labiche and Martin, and the Contes Extraits de Myrrha by 1.c- 
maitre. Still it seems to me the time is now ripe when we ought 
to have for our modern language classes well edited texts of 
some of the noted modern French and German Catholic 
writers. In illustration I may refer to the excellent novels of 
Hansjakob in German which would furnish good material for 
class use provided the selections from his numerous works be 
judiciously made. In modern poetry we have the magnificent 
work of Friedrich Wilhelm Weber, Dreizehnlinden, and the 
splendid lyric poems of Fathers Baumgartner and Kreiten. 





*Romans a lire et Romans a proscire. Essai de classification au point de 
vue moral. L’abbe Louis Bethlem. Cambrai: Oscar Masson, 15 Rue de Noyon. 
1908. 
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In French the novels of René Bazin lend themselves admir- 
ably to classroom use for the advanced course in French, and 
Bazin, you remember, is one of the leading modern French writ- 
ers and a member of the French Academy. May the day soon 
dawn when Catholic language teachers have a full series of their 
writers edited for modern language classes! 

As regards text-books on the history of French literature the 
teacher will find useful material in Histoire de la Litérature 
Francaise by Duval and in the Primer of French Literature by 
F. M. Warren (both published by D. C. Heath & Co) and also 
in the Eléments de la Literature Francaise by M. D. Berlitz. But 
a work which cannot be too highly commended to the Catholic 
teacher, especially to those who are called upon for advice in the 
matter of French fiction, is the book of the Abbé Bethlem, al- 
ready referred to. It covers practically the whole field of mod- 
ern French literature under such definite headings as Novels to 
be Avoided by Virtue of the Decrees of the Congregation of the 
Index; Novels to be Avoided by Virtue of Christian Morality; 
Worldly Novels Which May be Read by Persons of Ripe Age 
and Mature Judgment; Novels Which May be Read by Young 
Persons who have been Carefully Trained ; Stories for the Young, 
or Tales, Novels and Romances Which May be Read by All; 
Juvenile Works and Entertaining Stories for Boys and Girls—- 
in a word, a splendid example of what the French call a 
catalogue raisonné. 

Something may perhaps be added about the relation of mod- 
ern language study to other subjects of the curriculum. There 
is no doubt that a rational and methodical study of French and 
German should aid the student to obtain a clearer knowledge of 
his mother tongue. Every text-book on the history of the Eng- 
lish language devotes considerable space to the effects of the 
Norman Conquest on the English language. But the far-reach- 
ing results of that event in the history and development of Eng- 
lish speech will be more clearly understood by the student if he 
can bring a knowledge of French to a study of the many contri- 
butions made to his own speech by the Norman Conquest of 
England. Almost every teacher of English finds it opportune at 
some time or other, to touch on the close consonantal relation in 
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the form of cognate words in English, German, Greek and Lat- 
in, This relation stated quite accurately in Grimm’s Law —a 
law, by the way, not as easy and as satisfactory of explanation 
as seems at first blush — will mean more to the student who has 
mastered elementary German, besides Greek and Latin, than to 
one without this knowledge of the modern language. Again, 
how often may not the modern language teacher bring home a 
clearer knowledge of some facts of English or Latin grammar — 
facts which should have been mastered in earlier years! Here 
may be mentioned even such elementary items as the rules of 
concord, the construction of the accusative with the infinitive, the 
impersonal construction, etc., which as the modern language 
teacher finds out to his surprise, have never been well grasped 
by the students. 

After all, French and German are not as unfamiliar as they 
seem and even the pupil who never cares to acquire even the ele- 
ments of a foreign language must often be struck by the similar- 
ity of these modern forms of Indo-Germanic speech. The skill- 
ful teacher and the one who has some training in the elements 
of Comparative Philology can readily bring home in a more 
scientific and interesting way the family resemblances between 
English and German on the one hand, and (if the students have 
studied Latin, as will often be the case) between Latin and 
French on the other. Of course, this comparative work must be 
done with discretion. For in no phase of language teaching is 
there so much room for reckless “etymologizing” and wild theo- 
rizing as to “relationship” than in the comparative study of these 
modern tongues. 

I have not yet definitely stated which of the aforementioned 
methods seems best adapted to our courses. An answer cannot 
be given which will apply equally well to every case. Much de- 
pends on the nature, size, age and previous work of the class. 
Much depends too on the teacher. After all, the problem of suc- 
cessful modern language teaching is not so much a question of 
method. Much will depend on arousing an intelligent interest 
in the language, the life and the literature of the foreign tongue 
and, in the hands of an enthusiastic and well prepared teacher, 
almost any method lends itself to this purpose. But as most of 
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us, no doubt, lay much stress on introducing the student to the 
life and literature of the foreign tongue —that is, as our aim 
will be largely cultural— we may perhaps emphasize the read- 
ing method. This method has also found great favor with the 
Modern Language Committee and with the mention of their 
opinion I shall close this paper which has already transgressed 
its assigned limit. 

“For any shorter course (that is, a course of less than four 
years) we should advise the ‘reading method’, accompanied, 
however, by scientific training in the pronunciation, drill in the 
rudiments of grammar, and a moderate amount of oral prac- 
tice.” 

APPENDIX 

By way of appendix I wish to add a list of French and Ger- 
man texts for our modern language classes. These texts are 
based on the lists drawn up by the Committee of Twelve of the 
Modern Language Association of America. Many of the texts 
therein suggested, however, are not suitable for classes in Catho- 
lic high schools and colleges. This is especially the case for the 
books mentioned for advanced French. No Catholic teacher 
would ever think of recommending some of the works there list- 
ed. It is believed that the following selection, however, will 
give ample choice to the Catholic teacher of French and German. 
The selection is all the more suitable because the texts recom- 
mended can be had in neat editions prepared especially for 
classes in American schools and colleges. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH 


Erckman-Chatrian—Le Juif Polonais—Waterloo. 

Feuillet-—Le Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre. 

Halevy—L’Abbe Constantin. 

Labiche et Martin—La poudre aux yeux—Le voyage de M. Perri- 
chon. 

Malot—Sans Famille. 

Verne—Stories, 


INTERMEDIATE FRENCH 


About—Le roi des montagnes. 
Bazin—Contes—Les Oberlé. 
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Chateaubriand—Le dernier Abencérage. 
Daudet—La belle Nivernaise. 
Merimee—Colomba. 

Souvestre—Un philosophe sous les toits. 


ADVANCED FRENCH 


Balzac—Eugenie Grandet. 

Daudet—Tartarin de Tarascon. 

Le Fontaine—Fables. 

Moliere—L’ Avare—Le Bourgois Gentilhomme. 


ELEMENTARY GERMAN 


Andersen—Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. 
Bluethgen—Das Peterle von Nuernberg. 
Eichendorff—Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts. 
Gerstaecker—Germelshausen —Irrfahrten. 
Grimm—Maerchen. 

Storm—Geschichten aus der Tonne. 
Zschokke—Der zerbrochene Krug. 


INTERMEDIATE GERMAN 


Freytag—Bilder aus der deutschen Verganganheit—Die Journalisten. 

Goethe—Hermann und Dorothea. 

Keller—Kleider machen Leute. 

Lessing—Minna von Barnhelm. 

Schiller—Balladen—die Jungfrau von Orleans—Das Lied von der 
Glocke—Der Neffe als Onkel—Wilhelm Tell. 

Scheffel—Der Trompeter von Saekkingen. 

Uhland— Poems. 


ADVANCED GERMAN 


Goethe—I phigenie. 

Grillparzer—Der Traum ein Leben. 
Hauff—Lichtenstein. 

Kleist—Der Prinz von Homburg. 
Schiller—Maria Stuart—Wallenstein. 











MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





The Mathematics and Science Section was called to order by 
the Chairman on Tuesday afternoon, June 25th, in the Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh. Quite a number of priests, Brothers and 
laymen, and a few Sisters were present. 


The paper of the afternoon was entitled “Progress of Sci- 
ences in Catholic Colleges”. It was prepared and read by the 
Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C. M. 

A lively and interesting discussion followed the reading of the 
paper. Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A., of Villanova College, 
spoke about the pioneer work done by the institution with which 
he is connected. He wished to know whether the scope of the 
paper included work in science extending back quite a number 
of years or was limited to the last three years. The answer was 
given that the paper dealt chiefly with the work of the last three 
years, or since the Science Section was organized and former 
statistics collected. 

Dr. W. J. Wohlleben, S. M., of St. Mary’s College, Dayton, 
Ohio, took up the point in reference to the expense or outlay 
of money required in teaching the sciences. He called atten- 
tion to the fact that a great deal can be saved by importing 
goods free of duty instead of buying them outright from busi- 
ness houses in this country. He thought that some institutions 
might not be aware of this. 

Rev. E. L. Carey, C. M., of St. John’s College, Brooklyn, and 
Rev. Frederick Siedenburg, S. J., also spoke a few words. 





The second and last session of the Science Section was held 
at 3:30 o’clock Wednesday afternoon. 
(247) 
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The paper of the afternoon was presented by Rev. Joseph 
Maguire, C. S. C., of Notre Dame University, on the “Teaching 
of Chemistry.” After reading his excellent paper, Father Ma- 
guire illustrated a method of writing chemical symbols. He has 
found this method very successful in the classroom. 

The meeting adjourned and was followed by an_infor- 
mal discussion participated in by a number of professors of 
science. 

DANIEL J. McHuau, C. M., 
Chairman. 














PAPERS 
PROGRESS OF SCIENCES IN CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


REV. DANIEL J. MCHUGH, C, M., DE PAUL UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS 


Three years ago the Science Section of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association came into being. The first work was to take 
up the general subject of physical sciences in Catholic colleges. 
In an argumentative essay the claims for physical and natural 
sciences were set forth as strongly as possible. There was no 
intention of advocating a revolution in our courses of studies 
or of detracting from classical studies. However, our duty was 
not to extol the solidity and depth of classical studies; it was 
to do what we might for the sciences — in other words, to rep- 
resent them. Incorporated in this first paper were statistics 
showing the number of students instructed in various sciences 
in Catholic colleges. Much information gleaned from catalogues 
and opinions from a number of educators were also part of the 
paper read at Boston in 1909. 

If at the present time it can be shown that the number of stu- 
dents devoting themselves to the sciences has increased, that the 
time given to instruction has been lengthened, that the scientific 
courses have been improved and that more professors of science 
are now at work in our colleges, then indeed it-may be said that 
there has been progress during the last three years in sciences in 
Catholic colleges. 

Progress, of course, means going forward, advancing. Prog- 
ress of sciences in Catholic colleges means advance, development, 
increase, greater perfection. It is often said that ours is an age 
of progress. There is advance, increase, expansion, real or ap- 
parent, for better or for worse, in almost every line of human en- 
(leavor. 

(249 ) 
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Some persons may ask: Is progress of sciences in Catholic 
colleges desirable? Why should Catholic colleges be desirous 
of the sciences, that is, the physical and natural sciences, when 
they already have a system of education and courses of studies 
which for generations have proved most excellent in develop- 
ing harmoniously the faculties of mind and heart, giving power 
and solidity such as no other education can? We have Latin 
and Greek, mathematics, English and history —to say nothing 
of religion and oratory—why crowd the curriculum with phys- 
ical sciences? The disposition to cherish classical studies is 
certainly not intended to be condemned. If there were question 
of choice, I would much prefer to retain the old studies just as 
they are, or rather, were. 

The growing demand for sciences is largely on account of their 
utility. Often boys or young men have only a few years at 
school after they finish the eighth grade. Coming in contact 
with science often helps them practically and also arouses inter- 
est in college work. Their thoughts are directed to professions 
or occupations which depend more or less on science. The great 
field of scientific pursuits is made easy of access. There need 
be no fear of loss of religious vocations if Christian instruction 
is attended to properly. 

It is not the scope of this paper to enter into a plea for the 
sciences nor to show forth their claims as elements of a truly 
liberal education. The intention is to bring up certain facts to 
prove that there has been considerable progress during the last 
three years in physical and natural sciences in our educational 
institutions. 

In the beginning of May a circular letter was sent out asking 
for certain information. As a result there have come to my ta- 
ble about thirty bulletins or catalogues and thirty-eight reports. 

It is not the intention to advertise nor to slight any particular 
institutions. The scope of this paper, however, seems to re- 
quire that I mention names. Allow me to quote a few extracts 
from bulletins taken almost at random which indicate progress 
and a desire for progress in the sciences. Here is a quotation 
from the bulletin of Marquette University, Milwaukee: “There 
is a strong demand for trained engineers, especially in the North- 
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west, Owing to the industrial activity of that region. To equip 
men to meet this demand is the object and purpose of the Engi- 
neering Department.” Here is something from Manhattan Col- 
lege, New York City: “The work in this department (Civil Engi- 
neering) is planned to give the student a liberal education, and 
to enable him, after graduating, to derive immediate profit from 
his professional career. . . . The lectures of the classroom 
are supplemented by field work and visits to places of engineer- 
ing interest.” 

The following is from the bulletin of St. Joseph’s College, 
Dubuque, Iowa: “Desirous of occupying a place in the front rank 
of educational institutions in the natural sciences, as well as in 
other branches of knowledge, St. Joseph’s is making a special 
effort to perfect its scientific course. For this purpose a 
spacious and admirably lighted chemical laboratory and a 
science lecture hall have been fitted up in the new annex. The 
laboratory is provided with all the recent timesaving devices and 
conveniences. The tables which will accommodate thirty stu- 
dents, are of the very latest make,” etc. “In addition to the de- 
partments of physics and chemistry, the college offers courses in 
zoology, botany, physiology, geology and astronomy.” 

Here is something from an academy at Providence, Rhode Is- 
land: “The scientific course has but recently been commenced 
at La Salle Academy. Its incepticn is due to an endeavor on the 
part of the management to meet adequately the reiterated re- 
quests to open such a course, and to a desire to provide for the 
student a scientific education in a Catholic atmosphere. By giv- 
ing prominence to mathematics, physics and chemistry, it fulfills 
the entrance requirements of the most exacting engineering 
schools ; and by its insistence, at the same time, on the study of 
language and history, it lays the foundation for a broader lib- 
eral training.” 

The bulletin of the University of Notre Dame contains page 
after page describing the different scientific courses offered in 
that large and progressive instituticn. Let me quote just a te» 
words: “In the industrial development of a country the engineer 
takes an important part. Many new industries are springing up 
and the great activity in those already established throughout 
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the world creates a demand for the services of trained engi- 
neers. The programs of studies in the five departments of en- 
gineering at Notre Dame are arranged to give a knowledge of the 
fundamental facts and theories that are applied in engineering 
work. Mathematics is foremost among these requirements. The 
natural sciences receive their share of attention and due impor- 
tance is given to language in arranging the programs of studies. 
Laboratory and field work give a certain amount of practice in 
the application of theory to actual physical conditions. These 
conditions are made to correspond as closely as possible to the 
real work of the engineer,” etc. Another quotation from the 
same bulletin reads: “The remarkable development of electrical 
industries during the past few years has created a demand for 
men skilled in the theory and practice of electrical and mechanic- 
al work. The study of the subjects arranged in the program 
of electrical engineering is intended to give a general education 
as well as a special training in the technical branches involved 
in the various practical applications of electricity in industrial 
operations.” “Careful records of the work done in laboratories 
are kept by the student and are handed in for suggestions and 
corrections at the end of every week.” 

The bulletin of St. John’s University, the Benedictine insti- 
tution at Collegeville, Minn., contains the following: “The Sci- 
ence Building was completed in 1911 at a cost of $40,000.00. It 
measures 60 by 100 feet and with the fine basement, is four 
stories high. It is thoroughly fire-proof, perfectly ventilated and 
equipped with well appointed physical, chemical and _ biological 
laboratories, a drawing room and a large lecture hall for illus- 
trated lectures.” “The astronomical observatory stands on the 
hill east of the main building. It has a revolving dome, a transit 
room and a counting room, and is equipped with all necessary 
instruments.” 

The bulletin of Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, contains the 
following: “The scientific department offers young men a thor- 
ough scientific and mathematical education destined to prepare 
them for the technical professions. As in all similar institutions, 
the student advances from algebra and geometry to the intricate 
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subjects of calculus and mechanics, and from nature studies to 
the deeper questions of chemistry, physics and electricity.” 

In Chicago, De Paul University has been giving special at- 
tention to the sciences since 1907. Loyola University has re- 
cently erected a fine building known as the Cudahy Science Hall. 
Villanova College, Pennsylvania, a well known school of tech- 
nology, has been making rapid strides in its engineering college. 

Recently, the Catholic University of America has put in full 
engineering courses, in accordance with the conviction expressed 
in its “Announcements of the School of Sciences” as follows: 
“A point has been reached in American industrial development 
where scientific method and scientifically trained men are needed 
as never before. From now on, industrial and commercial prog- 
ress must depend more and more upon refinement in practice. 
In the attainment of such refinement, the knowledge and train- 
ing which students have opportunity of obtaining in our libraries, 
lecture rooms and laboratories, are fundamental and essentiat 
factors. 

“The varied knowledge required in the management of the 
industries of the country requires the scientist and engineer to 
be more or less specialists in one or more branches of the pro- 
fession. Thus there are chemists, physicists; civil, electrical, me- 
chanical, chemical engineers, etc. But the fields covered by the 
various branches overlap one another in so many different di- 
rections that it is impossible to determine sharply their bound- 
aries. 

“There are already numerous opportunities afforded to young 
men of scientific or engineering training along the well known 
and clearly defined lines of technological activity. New fields 
are continually appearing, and the probabilities are that the sup- 
ply of good men will not equal the technological demands for a 
long time to come.” 

From the above information and expressions and from much 
of a similar nature which might be gathered, it is evident that 
there is considerable activity in Catholic institutions along scien- 
tific lines and that a great deal of progress has been made dur- 
ing the last three years. 
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In the circular letter sent out to about seventy institutions, 
the question was asked: “During the past three years has your 
institution advanced in regard to physical sciences?” The an- 
swers are given in substance as follows: 

Creighton University has now a physics laboratory for high 
school students and has put in additional apparatus and strength- 
ened courses of study. St. Thomas College, St. Paul, Minn, 
has added up-to-date apparatus and strengthened course of 
studies by adding advanced physics last year and getting an ad- 
ditional professor of science this year. Notre Dame University 
has enlarged chemistry and physics laboratories and has added 
a course in special physics and meteorology. Manhattan College 
put in $500.00 worth of apparatus recently. St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege, Dubuque, has put in some new apparatus. St. Viator’s Col- 
lege, Illinois, has improved its laboratories and put in about 
$800.00 worth of apparatus besides strengthening courses of 
study and adding two professors. St. Patrick’s College, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, has a new $30,000.00 building, including labora- 
tories, under construction and has strengthened the courses in 
mathematics. St. Michael’s College, Vermont, has now in ad- 
dition to the chemical laboratory, a laboratory for physics and 
physiography. St. Stanislaus College, Chicago, has now fully 
equipped laboratories, physical, chemical and biological, with new 
apparatus. St Cyril’s College, Chicago, has added apparatus and 
strengthened courses of study. St. Mary’s College, Oakland, 
Cal., has added an elementary chemical laboratory, an advanced 
chemical laboratory, a physical laboratory and one professor ot 
chemistry and two of physics. Columbus College, Chamberlain, 
S. D., has put in complete apparatus and has two professors of 
science. St. Ignatius College, Cleveland, has re-equipped biolog- 
ical and _ physical laboratories, enlarged the chemical laboratory, 
put more hours in the courses and added a professor. In mathe- 
matics, the matter has been redistributed ; trigonometry being put 
in the high school and college mathematics made optional. St. 
Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, Buffalo, has new laboratories for 
physics and chemistry and new apparatus. In mathematics, 
spherical trigonometry has been added in the high school course. 
La Salle Academy, Providence, R. I., has put in $800.00 worth 
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of apparatus and has now two teachers of physics. College of 
St. Francis Xavier, New York City, put in about $800.00 worth 
of apparatus recently. In mathematics, the two and one-half 
years of algebra have been arranged to be taken successively in- 
stead of placing geometry between intermediate and higher al- 
gebra, as formerly. Loyola College, Baltimore, has been adding 
to its scientific apparatus and has six professors of science. St. 
John’s College, Toledo, has advanced the requirements in mathe- 
matics. Canisius College, Buffalo, will have a new building 
ready in September in which one entire floor will be devoted to 
science. The laboratories contain many new pieces of appa- 
ratus. A laboratory course in precise measurements and a course 
in organic chemistry have been added. In mathematics, the cal- 
culus has been made optional. St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, 
has fitted up a biological laboratory and added a professor of 
biology. Courses in physics and chemistry have been improved 
and laboratory work has been lengthened. In mathematics, cal- 
culus, analytical geometry and spherical trigonometry have been 
made elective. Holy Cross College, Worcester, has courses in 
biology six hours per week, in physics five hours per week, in 
organic chemistry three hours per week, in analytical chemistry 
three hours per week, in general chemistry three hours per week. 
There are six professors of science. St. Joseph’s College, In- 
diana, has added electrical apparatus and one professor of sci- 
ence. Algebra has been put in second year and descrip- 
tive geometry has been added. The Benedictine College, 
Savannah, has introduced stereopticon for lectures in phys- 
iology, astronomy, etc. Improvement has been made in math- 
ematics through change of text-books. St. Ignatius Acad- 
emy (Loyola University), Chicago, has renovated its lab- 
oratories and introduced physics and chemistry into the high 
school department. In mathematics, trigonometry has been put 
into the last semester of the high school and the standard of col- 
lege work has been raised. Loyola Academy (Loyola Univer- 
sity), Chicago, has recently erected the Cudahy Science Hall, a 
$130,000.00 gift. Marquette University erected an engineering 
building two years ago and has since equipped its laboratories 
for full courses in engineering. St. Mary’s College, Dayton, 
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Ohio, has enlarged and more completely equipped physical and 
chemical laboratories; electrical and mechanical testing labora- 
tories are being installed for the engineering courses begun two 
years ago. In mathematics, the higher courses have been re- 
arranged and amplified to suit the needs of engineering students. 

Niagara University has a science building, three laboratories, all 
necessary apparatus and three professors of science. Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, has remodelled and equipped the labora- 
tories, put in $2,000.00 worth of apparatus, amplified the courses 
of study and added two science professors. The high school 
courses in mathematics have been strengthened. The Univer- 
sity of Detroit has equipped its physical laboratory at an expense 
of about $2,000.00. In physics, the sophomore class has now 
five periods per week for the entire year and the junior class 
has four periods per week. De Paul University, Chicago, has 
rearranged its laboratories and put in $5,000.00 worth of appa- 
ratus for the higher courses in engineering. St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Minnesota, has a new science building which cost $40,000.00 ; 
ample laboratories have been provided and additional appa- 
ratus to the value of $3,000.00 has been installed. Physiology, 
physiography, elementary physics and chemistry have been made 
obligatory in the high school department. There are now three 
assistant professors: one for biology, another for chemistry and 
a third for physics. In mathematics, one period more each week 
has been added in algebra and geometry, making five periods for 
each. St. Louis University has remodelled a science building 
and greatly enlarged the space devoted to physics and biology. 
Much apparatus both for high school and collegiate work has 
been added and an observatory for seismology and meteorology 
has been equipped. The college course has been modified with 
a view to make a large part of the studies of junior and senior 
year elective, thus enabling students to prepare better for pro- 
fessional studies. In mathematics, the collegiate course leading 
to the degree of A. B. has been made elective. Boston College 
has added a laboratory and one additional professor of science. 

The Catholic University of America has recently erected an en- 
gineering building at a cost of $150,000.00, has enlarged the lab- 
oratories to the best possible advantage, has put in $5,000.00 
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worth of apparatus and has secured four additional professors 
of science. Villanova College, Pennsylvania, has added a me- 
chanical laboratory and new apparatus, has strengthened its 
courses of studies and added science professors. 

Without doubt, many other Catholic colleges have made prog- 
ress along scientific lines. The above data are simply special 
instances which prove the general trend. For some reason or 
other, fewer replies were received to the requests this year for 
statistics and information. However, a comparison of the fig- 
ures given below should be of some value. 

Institutions conducting both high school and college depart- 
ments are here compared. Forty-two such institutions heard 
from in 1909 are compared with 31 heard from in 1912. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
42 Institutions (1909). Of these 


19 taught chemistry to 535 students. 

23 physics to 622 - 

Sk? physiography to 1,630 . 
botany, 

2 “ zoology or 1,700 
physiology to 

31 Institutions (1912). Of these 
15 taught chemistry to 491 students. 
25 physics to 940 " 


2 es physiography to 1,985 
(17 botany 733) 

(a (14 zoology 550) to 2111 “* 
(19 physiology 828) 


COLLEGE DEPARTMENT 


42 Institutions (1909). Of these 
38 om chemistry to 1,096 oie 


37 physics «848 
2 “ biology “342 
26 «CS astronomy “ 379 


2 i geology “ 282 
31 Institutions (1912). Of these 
27 tanghe chemistry to 822 students 


28 physics “875 
Ie * biology “ 201 s 
18 * astronomy “ 249 . 


21 “ geology “ 338 " 
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A great deal more might be said of the progress of sciences 
in Catholic colleges, for instance, that a number of colleges have 
recently installed seismographs for studying earthquakes and simn- 
ilar phenomena, Others are now applying themselves more seri- 
ously to astronomy and meteorology. It is apparent that quite a 
few have now up-to-date engineering schools. 

While commending progress in the sciences and studying the 
details connected therewith, this Department would not like to 
influence colleges to go to large expense on account of the sci- 
ences until conditions and requirements have been studied well. 
There is no denying the fact that considerable money is needed 
to fit up laboratories and to equip them with apparatus. ‘Then 
there is the added expense of consumption of materials and more 
or less breakage, especially in chemistry. It would seem doubt- 
ful if the sciences can as a rule be put on a paying basis, that 
is, made to pay for themselves. Where outside professors must 
be called in, the salaries usually eat up all the tuition and fees 
apportioned to the scientific department and indeed require much 
more. Hence there is a great deal of wisdom in those institutions 
which are progressing slowly but surely in the sciences, adding 
apparatus now and then as it is secured by donations from per- 
sons who are willing to encourage Catholic institutions, 

To introduce sciences without getting the best text-books and 
outlining solid courses of study to be taught by well prepare! 
professors is folly. The time will be wasted. It would be a 
thousand times better to keep the students writing Latin sentences 
than to have them taught botany or zoology by one who is un 
familiar with the microscope or the dissecting knife. 





SOME DEFECTS IN HIGH SCHOOL CHEMISTRY 
AND THEIR SUGGESTED REMEDY 


REV. JOSEPH A. MAGUIRE, C. S. C., UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
NOTRE DAME, IND. 


The teaching of high school chemistry like the teaching of all 
high school sciences is a great and live question to-day and is 
engrossing the minds of educators. ‘They are trying their best to 


place these comparatively new subjects and harmonize them with 


modern conditions in education that they may best serve the 
needs of the coming generation. J do not hope to say anything 
new on the subject; all I hope to do is to help point out again 
some of the defects in the teaching of chemistry in the high 
schools and suggest some improvement. 

We know that all education is for the development of the in- 
tellect and the heart, that the boy or girl may have greater power 
of thought, a stronger grasp of things intellectual, a broader 
mental vision, that the view of life and its problems may be 
larger and more sympathetic and that through this greater knowl- 
edge the soul may learn to know the workings of the Creator 
and so comprehend more fully the Creator Himself—that, in the 
words of the catechism, it may know, love and serve God on 
earth and be happy with Him in the world to come. [duca- 
tion is not so much for the storing of bare facts; that is not 
education. Unless studies teach boys and girls more of them- 
selves and their duties towards God and man, they are use- 
less. All of us have gotten bravely over most of our geography, 
trigonometry and chemistry, but that does not mean that these 
studies were useless in our lives. If they were rightly studied 
and rightly taught they have left their indelible mark on our 
minds and have given us what they could and should of increased 
mental power. I am not minimizing the purely informational 
side of education, especially where chemistry is concerned, for 
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modern life is so interwoven with chemical facts and phenomena 
that a study of it for its information is or should be a great help. 
But it must not be allowed to obscure the first reason of educa- 
tion, which is the complete training of the whole being. 

And this brings us to the first problem—what should be the 
aim and scope of chemistry if it is to serve the ends of true 
education? This may seem an easy question to answer, but the 
more it is considered the harder it appears. The course of chem- 
istry in high school is like the course of true love—it does not 
run smoothly. It has been carrying or trying to carry too great 
a burden. Being an obliging subject, it has endeavored to 
please everybody with the consequence that it has offended many. 
With the colleges on one side demanding a certain modicum 
of chemical knowledge from the prospective freshman before 
they will consider giving him any credit for work done, and the 
high school teachers who are divided on just what ought to 
constitute a high school course in chemistry, the science has 
been having as hard a time as the man who was saved from 
shipwreck only to find himself a possible soup-bone for a can- 
nibal surprise party. In the meantime the pupil has been play- 
ing the role of Oliver Twist. 

I think I may say that the shadow of the college has been 
the bane of high school chemistry just as it has been of other 
sciences. In spite of the fact that scarcely five per cent. of all 
high school pupils go to college and a small percentage of these 
take courses requiring chemistry, the high school has been shap- 
ing its courses on the demands of the college whether they 
were best for the student or not. Instead of teachers study- 
ing their pupils and trying to find out what each needs, they put 
them through a course of sprouts to fit them to pass college 
entrance examinations with the result that the boy or girl leaves 
high school with a hazy idea that chemistry is, as I once heard 
it defined, a science of loud noises and offensive smells. Not 
one iota has its study added to the mental growth of the pupil. 
The facts that have been fed to the helpless student are soon 
happily forgotten, and as far as chemistry is concerned the child 
recovers safely and is immune forever after. This is surely 
not just to the high school pupil nor is it reasonable, for the 
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work demanded by the college is not always best suited for those 
who are not able to go to college or do not care to do so. The 
work should be outlined for the majority. 

But 1 hear some teachers say, what else can we do? Our 
school is affiliated with such and such a college and we must fit 
our pupils to pass the entrance examinations else we shall be 
discredited. The only answer I can give to that is that the soon- 
er the college and high school teachers get together and settle 
the question the sooner will the pupil get his rights. And good- 
ness knows as far as chemistry is concerned there is a great 
need of such a harmony meeting, for almost all the larger col- 
leges and universities “pooh pooh” the chemistry taught in high 
schools. In a recent article in School Science and Mathematics 
Professor H. L. Geesling, of the Elgin High School, tells us 
the result of his query to certain colleges regarding this ques- 
tion of credit in high school chemistry. His experience coin- 
cides with my own gathered from having personally talked with 
college teachers or listened to them expressing their opinions 
publicly. Chicago, Illinois, Wisconsin, among others, do not 
accept chemistry as taught in high schools. They say it is not 
taught rightly and therefore must be gone over again. Some of 
these colleges make a slight concession by shortening by a brief 
period the usual college course when chemistry has been taken 
in the high school, others by adding on a little more advanced 
work. But none of them give full credit for the work done in 
the high school. Now this should not be, for it is a waste of time 
and we have no more right to waste the time of the pupil than 
he has to waste ours. 

And really the college professors are not so much to blame 
after all. For when you consider the various opinions of teach- 
ers of chemistry in high schools you begin to see that there is 
not any fixed thing called high school chemistry, but that each 
teacher has an opinion of his own as to what should be taught, 
and proceeds to teach it. I venture to say that were you to ask 
twenty-five high school teachers their opinion of what should 
constitute a course in high school chemistry you would get twenty- 
six different answers. One will say that he believes in accent- 
uating theory, another industrial applications, another descrip- 
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tive work, another laboratory and so on. How then can the 
dean of chemistry in a college know what to do except make the 
young freshman the goat and let him repeat his course for safe- 
ty’s sake. Nor am I blaming the high school teacher for his 
attitude towards chemistry. He has a hard task, for the science 
is only in its youth. It is growing so fast and its point of view 
changing so often that it is hard to keep within limits and say 
what is or what is not essential. The method of yesterday is 
obsolete to-day and the students who come to him this year have 
different aims from those of a year ago. Modern life has become 
so complex, its demands so numerous, that it is almost impossible 
to shape educational work in the high schools to suit all. 


This brings me to another point. The high school pupil is 
expected to learn too much. We are really giving him mental 
liver complaint from too much gorging with too little digestion. 
We want him to be a year one alchemist and a nineteen thirteen 
chemical prodigy. Now there are only six or seven hours in 
the day and about thirty-six weeks in the school year, therefore 
he must stop somewhere. Moreover, he is not a Lavoisier, or a 
Ramsay, or an Ostwald. His mental faculties are just budding 
and he cannot see relations and depths that an older mind cax. 
And so with scattered energies he rushes through his high school 
chemistry and succeeds in coming out unhampered but not un- 
harmed. If he has not lost the power of concentration he is a 
lucky boy. Why should it be necessary to cover the whole sub- 
ject of chemistry any more than to learn from the beginning of 
algebra to the end of the calculus? No one is foolish enough to 
demand this amount of knowledge of the high school pupil in 
mathematics. Then why should it be required in chemistry? 
High school chemistry is not expected to make finished analysts 
or technical chemists and yet judging from some of the courses 
outlined this is just what is intended. Why give the smallest cle- 
tails of manufacturing processes when even an advanced student 
must visit a factory in order to understand the steps? Why in- 
sist on some of the more difficult theories when even our lead- 
ers are still discussing them? The high school is no place for 
such. If the pupil gets the foundation, learns how the science 
develops, gets a grip on certain chemical facts, his high school 
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chemistry is a success, He may not know many facts, but he 
has learned something more valuable — he has learned how to 
use his faculties, to follow the development of the science and 
perhaps become a thinker among men. 

In speaking in this way I do not mean that all practical ap- 
plication should be avoided. On the contrary I would, especial- 
ly where boys are concerned, show the application of chemistry 
to the arts and sciences and how through its help they have 
grown. I would show how a by-product became the principal 
one, simply through the application of chemical principles, and 
how food and health are guarded by chemical knowledge. Be- 
sides, where the application is not beyond the ability of the 
student he might make it for himself. Such, for instance, in 
certain cases related to daily life—not, remember, because I 
believe such tests in the hands of children to be real chemistry, 
but simply that they act as a spur to the interest of the student. 
If either boy or girl can be made to see the possibilities of chem- 
istry in the things they are continually meeting in their daily life, 
chemistry will mean more than a something to be got over in 
fourteen or any other number of weeks. In this way the pu- 
pils would realize the power and extent of chemical knowledge 
and be urged to further study. This would bring them to the 
college or the technical school with an intense hunger for further 
work in the science. And what more can a teacher ask for his 
work than such inspiration? 

Again, most of our text-books in elementary chemistry, I 
think, start wrongly. The usual order is the relation between 
chemistry and physics, mixture, compound, element, oxygen and 
hydrogen. Now what greater reason is there for putting hydro- 


. gen or oxygen before chlorine or hydrochloric acid or any other 


substance? Why accentuate them more than the others? They 
are of no more importance in themselves and are just as new 
and difficult to the beginner. No, the subject should be present- 
ed in such a way as to arouse the thinking powers of the stu- 
dent. Instead of beginning with elements why not begin with 
topics? After the student has got his chemical bearings then 
elements could be taken up if the teacher wished to follow that 
method. The method followed at Notre Dame is this: After de- 
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fining element and compound and trying to show the difference 
and explaining one or two other points, burning and not oxygen 
is taken up. The first experiment is the introduction of a lighted 
splinter into a bell-jar of air over water. Then the oxygen is 
removed by burning phosphorus. After the fumes of the oxide 
have disappeared, attention is called to the raised level of the 
water and also to the presence of “air” in the jar. The lighted 
splinter is again introduced and found to be extinguished. An 
explanation is requested. In other words the pupils are asked to 
theorize. Of course they cannot and do not get the right rea- 
son but they are thinking and are being taught the meaning of 
theory. Then after the class has offered this or that reason a 
little oxygen is made in a test tube before the class and passed 
directly into the jar until all the water is displaced. After al- 
lowing the jar to stand for a few minutes to insure a thorough 
mixing of the gases a lighted splinter is again introduced and the 
discovery made that it now burns as brightly as it did before, 
if not more so. The conclusion which generally the whole 
class wants to tell you about at the same time is that the gas 
just passed in caused the difference. This introduces the sub- 
ject of oxygen and it can then be studied with interest. 

The same thing is done with hydrogen. The topic is water, 
first as we know it in wells and snow and ice without any refer- 
ence to its chemical composition. Then after considering it from 
an everyday point of view it is acted on with metals and the 
electric current. Here it is shown to be a compound and that 
one of the gases is our old friend, oxygen, and the other a new 
gas. Then we study the new gas, learn its name, and properties, 
and uses, and then continue further the study of water. After 


that we go back again to the bell-jar experiment and “discover” . 


nitrogen and get familiar with the atmosphere. By this means we 
have learned of at least three new gases and have connected them 
in a logical manner with things previously known by the stu- 
dent. And this we are told is the proper method of mental de- 
velopment — going from the known to the unknown and adding 
something to what was known before. 

It is a much discussed question just where formulas and the 
like should be introduced and how much of them should be given. 
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Some authors have put them in the very beginning together with 
atoms and molecules. This, I think, is a mistake, as some idea 
of matter and its action should be had before attempting such 
difficult subjects. In the opinion of most authors formulas are 
best introduced when studying neutralization. Even introduced 
here, they are not easy, and teachers have sought for some means 
of aiding their students in this work which to a great extent is 
mechanical and yet most necessary to the understanding of chen» 
ical action. Nearly every teacher has a method of his own yet 
perhaps you may be interested in the one used at Notre Dame 
and which has given better results than any other at the Univer- 
sity. 

After giving the student some idea of valence and how com- 
pounds are formed and impressing upon him at every opportu- 
nity the real meaning of a formula and a reaction, he is taught 
to write formulas in this way: Beginning with the compounds 
containing two elements the pupil is told to write the symbols 
of the elements together with the figure indicating the valence 
above each. Then by what we call “cross transference’ he gets 
the formula of the compound thus: 

AP S* = Al, S, = Al, S, 

Going from this to the more complex is not difficult, for all 
ordinary compounds can be divided into two parts — their ions. 
For example, to write the formula of a salt the metal together 
with the negative radical of the acid is written down with the 
valence above each —the ionic hydrogen indicating the “val- 
ence” of the acid. Example: 

Cu* (PO*,) = Cu, (PO,), = (PO,), 

Of course all compounds cannot be written in this way and 
there are exceptions also as, for instance, when the two ele- 
ments are of the same or multiple valence, but these can he left 


to the last and readily explained. Besides, | do not think it is 





such a scientific sin to allow a high school pupil to write man 
ganese dioxide Mn,O, instead of MnO, 

This method of writing compounds can also be applied to the 
writing of compounds reactions. Of course some of you may 
say that this is being glib with reactions but it is not chemistry. 
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I am not so sure that I agree with you. As I said it is mechan- 
ical, but if the teacher insists constantly on the meaning of form- 
ulas and reactions and frequently asks the pupil to state all the 
information conveyed, this mere mechanical effect disappears to 
a great extent. And no one will deny that a knowledge of reac- 
tions is essential to a good working knowledge of chemistry. Per- 
sonally I insist a great deal on reactions in elementary chemistry, 
for I find that a boy works in proportion to his knowledge of 
them. 

You will notice I have made no mention of laws as such. If 
the course is outlined correctly they will arise naturally out of 
the subject matter and be fully explained in connection with the 
different gases and the study of water, etc. 

With regard to the place of the Periodic Table in text-books, 
different authors have different views, but it seems to me that if 
the student is prepared slowly for this great fact in chemistry 
and not have him hit with it unexpectedly like a sandbag it would 
impress him more and be of more assistance to him. As it is it 
comes at him out of the dark and when he recovers he does not 
know what has happened and he sees the teacher far on in the 
consideration of the metals. If in the chapters on the Nalogens. 
and Arsenic, Antimony, and Bismuth, and Carbon, and Silicon— 
all of which can conveniently come before the metals and the 
Periodic Table —a brief mention be made of the similar proper- 
ties of the elements in each chapter and a table be introduced at 
the end of each chapter showing how the elements have many 
points in common, then when the Periodic Table is reached the 
pupil will be prepared to expect similarities among other elements 
and will be able to follow the historical development of the sub- 
ject and get some good out of it. 

Referring to laboratory work, I am becoming more and more 
convinced that much if not all of it relating to a topic should be 
done before the classroom work and not after. For I find that 
when it follows a classroom exercise the pupil puts down in his 
notebook not what he observes nor the conclusions he reaches 
himself, but what he has learned from the text and the teacher. 
And with respect to the notebook itself, it ought to be written 
up in the laboratory in the final form with corrections marked 
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on each laboratory day. This does not conduce to a pretty lab- 
oratury book but it shows work accomplished. 

In this paper | have but touched on the borders of a very large 
and important subject. I have tried to merely point out some of 
the defects in the aim, and form, and amount of matter covered 
and to show how these can be remedied to a great extent at 
least by a change of method. If I have suggested to you any 
means for advancing the science and making it a greater power 
in education, then I feel this paper has been worth while, and I 
have been repaid for any trouble it may have cost me. 











PHILOSOPHY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


The Philosophy Section held its meeting according to program, 
with an attendance of 110 members. 

“The Value of a Training in Catholic Philosophy” was the 
subject of the paper read by Rev. John F. Quirk, S. J., George- 
town, D. C. The paper brought out the influence of philosophical 
studies in the development of the mind, the formation of char- 
acter, and in the study of the sciences, and was the occasion ot 
interesting and valuable remarks by Dr. Pace and Rev. Patrick 
Cummins, O. S. B. 

The following constitute the Executive Committee of the 
Philosophy Section for the ensuing year: 

Rev. George N. Sauvage, C. S. C., Washington, D. C., Chair- 
man; Rev. John F. Quirk, S. J., Georgetown, D. C., Vice Chair- 
man; Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., Dayton, O., Secretary. 

The committee appointed to prepare a list of Catholic philo- 
sophical works is expected to report at the next meeting. 


BERNARD P. O’REILLy, S. M., 
Secretary. 
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PAPERS 


THE VALUE OF A TRAINING IN CATHOLIC 
PHILOSOPHY 


REV. JOHN F. QUIRK, S. J., PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, GEORGE- 
TOWN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It is hardly necessary to emphasize the importance of a 
thorough study of philosophy in these days of ours in which the 
philosophic term and idea are so frequently abused. The word 
“philosophy” itself is constantly heard falling from the lips of 
those who use it to signify thereby any system of inquiry or 
method of study whatsoever, as seen in the phrases, the “philos- 
ophy of hygiene” or “of public amusements’; and as for the 
genuine idea of philosophy, it is quite largely applied to any 
forcible or impressive explanation of any subject ranging from 
vocal expression or elocution to that of anesthetics or the kinder- 
garten. These examples of abuse of the term and notion are not 
cited to disparage the usefulness of the topics mentioned; but 
only to prove that the name of philosophy has been misapplied to 
a theory or a process of application that is in no way deserving of 
such a title and dignity. 

For a right presentation, then, of our subject, it is first of all 
demanded that philosophy, the proper word suited to the proper 
idea, be clearly explained. The benefits of its training can be 
easily seen from the field of its subject matter and from the 1m- 
pression or seal it stamps upon the human faculties and charac- 
ter. Philosophy in its correct definition is styled the scientific 
knowledge of things through their last causes. The elements of 
this definition are evidently three, namely, the knowledge which 
is of science, and therefore certain by means of demonstration to 
the faculty of natural reason; secondly, the object of this knowl- 
edge which embraces all things falling within the scope of reason’s 
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investigations, pushing, as it does, even to the origin and end of 
things. Thus we may see upon a first glance at philosophy in 
her abstract description that she is given chief place in the hier- 
archy of natural sciences in virtue of the preeminence of reason 
in her service and the magnificent realm of knowledge it is hers 
to command. Dwelling still on this general prospect only of the 
science, it is plainly to be seen that her view reaches out to the 
first principles of certitude and the study of noble and spiritual 
substances; that she scans the material universe of which she 
reports and verifies the origin, secrets and laws; nay, that she 
lifts her gaze to God Himself, Creator and Provider over all. 
What a royal kingdom of knowledge for a science to possess! 
Truly, one that founds the claim and inures to the title of ‘“Di- 
vine Philosophy.” 

Let it not seem far-fetched in kindred thought, although the 
distance of time covered is long indeed, if I invite you to con- 
template the first philosopher at his work, which was not task, 
in the world’s early day. Behold him in Adam, the first man, 
with the dews of creation fresh upon him, ushered upon the 
scene that was his to view and enjoy as it was to be no other’s. 
‘He had seen his Maker, the Creator and Ruler of the universe; 
had spoken with Him, had seen the origin of the world in its 
making ; he had observed the gradations of things; he had noted 
in mind the nature of the heavenly bodies, the things of the 
air, the beasts of the earth, the finny tribes of the sea; he had 
remarked the permanence, the constancy, the swiftness of some; 
the birth, death, sudden change and sluggishness of others. 
Nothing was hidden from him as the man with whom God Him- 
self deigned to converse.” Alas for us that Adam should have 
dissipated the grand heritage of his knowledge and left us por- 
tionless save for the legacy of intellect and its inherent powers. 
Yet must we humbly admit the fact: Adam and his infused 
philosophy are of the past; study and training are the essential 
conditions of its acquisition to-day. 

The story of Catholic philosophy, as such, embodies the his- 
tory of intellectual truths wheresoever found in religions so- 
called and philosophies before Christ and of their appropriation 
by Christ’s Church. That Church, to quote from a learned 
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scholar, “has gathered in from age to age the harvest of a hun- 
dred philosophies ; and those who seemed most antagonistic she 
has forced when the due time came to yield up for her service 
the good that was in them.” In this way we come to under- 
stand what is meant by the body of Catholic philosophy and can 
describe to our satisfaction how it represents philosophy before 
Christ sifted and purged of error, founded in Christianity, and 
strengthened, compacted and shielded by Christian faith. So 
that whatsoever truth was proved such in a Plato or an Aristotle, 
whatever white rays of truth illumined the mind of a St. Augus- 
tine, or a St. Thomas, or the schoolmen, or theologians, all that 
has gone into the body of Catholic teaching. Some of these 
truths are certain and absolute, essentially so; some are more 
certain, some less certain, some only probable; yet they all form 
a system of organized principles which are stored away in the 
treasure-house of philosophy for the instruction and education 
of her student. 


It is of this body of ordered truths that our subject treats. 
And we ask concerning it: What is the value attaching to its 
study? For a first reply to the question, a brief survey of the 


field or outlook of philosophy is sufficient answer. It is true in- 
deed that knowledge in itself does not imply formal training; 
and consequently subjects of study would not of themselves 
signify development. Yet where they are essentially noble, 
broadening, elevating, as in philosophy, they cannot fail to shape 
and temper the faculties for good. Take for instance the solemn 
truths of “God’s Existence,” “His Purpose in Creation,” “His 
Providence” that stretches over the material world and man- 
kind. Can the mind of man dwell on such themes and refuse 
the sublime lesson to grow in reverence for his Maker? Or 
again, let man but consider himself and the living mechanism 
of his existence in the interlacing bonds of flesh and spirit and he 
will find his mind and will subdued with wonder and humility in 
the face of the wisdom that fashioned him. These lofty sub- 
jects are only some few of the many that philosophy embraces ; 
yet they serve to show how the human mind is illumined and 
exalted by the atmosphere and sublimity they create. 
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The training value of philosophy in its direct bearing upon 
the human faculties is seen first in the facility and correctness 
which it gives to what is called the good sense of man, and af- 
terwards in the development which it imparts to the superior 
faculties or powers of the soul. Good sense is that natural and 
innate judgment of individual man which may be likened to a 
sort of rational instinct in him, answering to the need of ordi- 
nary occasions where a practical opinion or decision is to be 
delivered upon matters of everyday life. This faculty is helped 
and perfected by philosophy in many ways: thus, it is confirmed 
and reinforced by the strength coming from the reasoning mind 
in its habits of judgment and argument; and again it is wonder- 
fully enlarged and improved by the common sense of others, 
since the judgment of fellowmen is ever bound to affect us in 
our individual acts. Moreover, this same good sense is height- 
ened and perfected by the faculty of intellect as a reflective 
faculty, a truth that is clear from the habits of common sense 
in man when compared with the exercise of the mere animal in- 
stinct that guides the birds of the air and the beasts of the field 
in their actions, as we may term them, of animal sense. 

Passing from this power of good sense, improved and regu- 
lated by the aids of common sense and intellect, we come to 
reason as the faculty of acquiring human knowledge. The ad- 
vantage that accrues to this faculty in its intrinsic nature from 
the study of philosophy cannot be overestimated. The area of 
philosophic matter is vast in each of the treatises of logic, meta- 
physics and ethics; it comprises not only the formal theses or 
truths demonstrated, but corollary or sequel truths, questions, 
topics and ideas. The mind is exercised in many ways upon this 
immense and various field of knowledge. It must examine and 
weigh the terms and concepts ; it must separate the precious from 
the cheap, it must choose and reject; it must prove the truth 
and convict the untruth. Any such mental culture is bound to 
bear result in good time and this result will be twofold. It 


will be found first in the larger mass of knowledge acquired — 


of things and, secondly, in the penetrating force so gained for 
mastering further knowledge. In a word. reason will be trained 
to greater breadth and capacity of knowledge and will realize 
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new and quickened intelligence in herself; she will increase in 
storage force and in the energy of potential. Of the former 
results no one can doubt who considers for a moment the per- 
formance of reason. Moreover, if there were any need, we 
might discuss the bearing of mind upon mind and reason upon 
reason—a potent influence in the training of many classed to- 
gether, where mutual play and attrition of intellect exert a 
stimulating and refining effect. But we must be content with the 
bare mention of this fact here and now. 

So far we may be said to have weighed the training value of 
philosophy upon the ordinary mind apart from any consideration 
of previous training in purely academic studies. If we turn 
now to the man of college antecedents who has received a clas- 
sical education, this value assumes a higher worth and importance. 
For philosophy means to him the logical crowning of his other 
lower studies; it signifies for him the fulfillment of their under- 
taking and task. Merely to reflect upon their scope is to real- 
ize the very reason and necessity of the study of philosophy; 
seeing that they were intended to develop certain faculties in 
preparation for the afterwork of philosophy in adding what 
should be wanting, and combining all into one harmonious whole, 
This fact is illustrated from the nature of the classical studies 
and literature in themselves. In the acquiring of language the 
memory is trained by grammar, history and other elementary in- 
structions. And as these studies progress, memory is still further 
developed and rendered exact, ready and tenacious. In due 
course of advance the imagination is cultivated and is enriched 
and chastened in the study of poetry and the humanities. But 
it is to be observed that only with the study of rhetoric is reason 
made the formal faculty of attention. And even here, in 
rhetoric, reason only indirectly obtains recognition. But with 
philosophy, memory, the mimic faculty, and imagination, a va- 
grant power, yield precedence to reason, the queen faculty, which 
is to rule them both and combine their energies to orderly pur- 
pose and execution. Who that has benefited in any way by 
philosophy can deny her the credit of this wholesome influence 
upon their student lives? 
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There is however another and greater boon conferred by phi- 
losophy upon her student follower. It is that of the moral ben- 
efit to character which results from her training. It is to be 
remarked that the period of youth in the student of philosophy 
is usually that of the full flush and bloom of manhood; he is 
instinct with curiosity, he chafes under control, he feels the 
throb of passion in his heart. It is the time when of all others 
he stands in need of discipline in mind and heart. He is plastic, 
but only in the hands of truth. If he can only see the truth, 
there is in him the generous spirit to embrace her and her con- 
clusions. At this critical moment philosophy is at hand; she 
leads him to the truth and defines it to his eager mind; she 
analyzes the principles that lie at the base of things in general 
and of human life in particular; she reasons sweetly, she per- 
suades convincingly, and abiding conquest of self follows. Is it 
too much to claim that philosophy in the issue of such triumph 
has become a very mistress of intellectual and moral life? 

Up to the present we have viewed the benefits of philosophy 
as the crowning study of the college curriculum. It has, 
however, a further service in regard to the student as a member 
of society. No matter what his calling or profession may prove 
in the outcome, he will be a member of the domestic fold, a unit 
in family life, perhaps the father of a family with corresponding 
rights and obligations. Therefore to know and understand the 
nature of that society of the hearth is a prerequisite to his future 
station and its demands upon him. Outside and beyond the 
family however, the educated man will adopt some particular 
employment and follow some calling in the world of work. 
Perhaps he will be a man of letters and science, or attach him- 
self to the law. Or as a writer become either an_ historian, 
or a poet, or he may assume the mantle of an orator. In the 
development of each of these separate roles philosophy has 
her part by laying the foundation on which he is to build if he 
would deserve well of art and science. 

Let us reckon first with the man of science and letters to 
whom no fragment of knowledge can come amiss. Above all 
he should be truly learned in the sense that he should know the 
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fundamental truths and principles that govern his relations to 
God, himself and his fellow man. He should know the con- 
.nection of cause and effect, the nature and destined aim of his 
different faculties. Otherwise the products of his pen will be 
lacking in sound logic and effectual conclusions. He may write 
much and on many topics; but without a groundwork of phi- 
losophy, his output will have no depth and cannot prove lasting. 
Especially is this criticism true of the scientific man with whom 
logic in her rigid exactness must always prevail, as is evident 
in any advance of mathematics or natural science. It need 
hardly be added that without a breadth of view on the one hand 
and logical balance on the other, the scientific man will hardly 
go free of that intolerance of spirit which is the reproach of 
science in its ultra-devotion. 

If we turn now to the lawyer we shall find that philosophy 
is no less the basis of his ultimate equipment and success. To 
be a skilled exponent of the law, he should know the origin of 
law and the intent and application of civil statutes. This sci- 
ence in its turn supposes the knowledge of conscience, of socie- 
ty, and of the natural law. And in default of this natural out- 
fit of his profession, the legal mind will be at best a literal 
interpreter, a mind fettered to the written code; but cannot give 
the law its liberal application, nor prove an arbiter of justice in 
spirit and in truth. 

We have mentioned also the field of history as one demand- 
ing a preparation of philosophic study. This truth is so evident 
that the most passing thought given to the subject entails con- 
viction. The true record of history should not be a mere tissue 
of barren, isolated facts; it should carry with it the reasons, the 
causes, the circumstances leading to those facts and their im- 
pression and influence upon the age in which they happen. No 
event or series of events can be without influence upon man- 
kind; it is inevitable that they reflect something of the senti- 
ment and temper of the human character of their day. Now in 
order to fix with certainty the motives and purposes that inspired 
them, the writer of history must discern the relation of cause 
and effect. More than that, he must be able to reason upon the 
nature of the times from the character of its men and their deeds. 
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Yet can any truth be more apparent than that this office is the 
function of the philosopher who is weighing the premises and 
drawing their pent-up conclusions. It may be, also, that the 
historian is engaged in the study of a great and leading char-' 
acter of his day. If such be the case, he must have in hand an 
intimate grasp of the elements that work in his subject as the 
springs of his purpose and action. He cannot summarize the 
man without sounding his faculties in their depth and bearings. 
This is only to state in other words that the individual is meas- 
ured by the faculties of his mind and heart. It is the same fixed 
rule that governs the study of nations and the national spirit 
which is theirs. The principle of cause and effect must apply 
equally to nation as to individual. Like causes and motives, 
kindred purposes and principles prevail, as with individuals, so 
among peoples and nations themselves. And what, let me ask, 
is all this mental outfit involved but that of the philosopher, the 
seeker after wisdom, who has already studied and mastered the 
abstract principles of truth. 

Finally, the poet and orator must be grounded upon the foun- 
dation of philosophy. For without truth in his mind and heart 
the poet and the orator are dealing with empty words, “and va- 
cant chaff well meant for grain”. The beautiful, which is naught 
else but truth in her radiance, can never shine in verse unless it 
flow from the imagination of the poet. Neither can eloquence 
speed from the lips of the speaker who has not felt truth glow 
in his heart and touched his lips with the living coal of her fire. 
And since this is so, both poet and orator must ever be beggars 
at the door of philosophy, who dispenses to each the dole of 
truth which they would share with others. 

There remains yet to be considered another phase of Cath- 
olic philosophy which plays an important part in her training. 
This is the feature of method employed in lecture and repeti- 
tion in the classes of philosophy. First of all, the aim of the 
professor is to insure a clear understanding in the statement of 
the set truth to be demonstrated. To accomplish this purpose, 
it is expressed in a thesis consisting of one or more proposi- 
tions each word of which has been chosen for its studied and 
exact meaning. The lecture or prelection of the professor deals 
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with this thesis after the following manner: The wording of 
the terms is rehearsed and explained; the “state of the question,” 
that is, the opinions of the class author and adversaries are 
briefly yet concretely exposed; then the argument or proof is 
given, either direct or indirect as the case may be. Here again, 
however, is further need of distinction affecting the thesis in its 
compelling power of conviction which as must be seen, depends 
entirely upon the character of the proof establishing it in one 
degree or other of certainty or as a merely tenable opinion. 
Accordingly it is the practice from the very announcement of 
the thesis to declare its convincing note or character by stating 
that it is deiended as certain, and in what degree or as prob- 
alle or more probable. 

In due time when the treatment of the thesis is concluded, 
usually on the succeeding day a repetition is exacted by the pro- 
fessor. This exercise is conducted at the discretion of him who 
presides either by pointed questions on the subject matter, or 
by presenting objections against the positive doctrine to be de- 
fended, or by calling for a review in summary of the whole 
question. The result is that the thesis or truth is thoroughly 
examined, weighed and sifted anew, and that not only positively 
in itself but also on the negative side by dissipating all its diffi- 
culties. But although this treatment might appear quite suffi- 
cient, it does not fully satisfy the demands of our method. There 
is a more formal exercise than that of repetition whi. is called 
the “defense” or “circle” and is held several times during 
the week. It consists of a disputation in which one student des- 
ignated as the defender proposes and maintains a thesis against 
two others who ply him with objections framed in syllogistic 
form. Its importance can be best understood from the fact that 
it is the final view taken of the matter during time of classes 
and because the student defending is tried and put to his mettle 
before his fellows who on their own behalf look to him for a 
solid and capable defense. If there be an appearance of ex- 
cessive formality in all this method, it is nevertheless justified 
by the results obtained. For it is impossible to follow such a 
process of mental discipline without improving the mind in two 
particulars. The first gain consists in an alertness and vigor 
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of concentration which arouses the intellect against mistaken 
sense or interpretation in argument coming from an opponent. 
The second benefit is corollary to this and marks that which 
goes by the name of the acutely trained and logical mind. It 
is that skill or dialectic quality which comes into view in the 
rapid pass of question and answer, of objection and reply, ever 
recurring in the “circle” or disputation, and which in its dis- 
play of mental thrust and parry may well be styled the sword 
play of the intellect. 

Much more might be said in praise of the method here cited 
that prevails in our schools. Thus for instance, we might set 
forth the profit of a course in philosophy that is taught, tech- 
nically at least in Latin, the language of that science. One might 
also extol the constant use of the syllogism as the philosophic 
form of argument by excellence. These subjects, however, 
would take us beyond the limits of our time and paper and are 
besides well deserving in themselves of separate and formal treat- 
ment. 

Turning from the aspect of philosophy in its bearing on the 
individual mind, we may recognize its value in a greater 
field, namely, that of society at large. There is a twofold rela- 
tion existing between philosophy and the society of men that we 
call the State or nation. One subsists through the prevail- 
ing system of education derived from philosophy; the other is 
the outcome of the great truths philosophy proposes in her 
schools. Both of these subjects are of momentous importance. 

No one can gainsay the influence of a right education on a 
people. In its intellectual, moral and last state of material well- 
being, society or the State is what its education makes it. Let 
only that education be balanced and orderly; then order and 
truth will secure progress in letters, in justice and in national 
prosperity. But when the system of education is ill-assorted 
and unregulated, either among the masses or among the lettered, 
there can be no looked-for product of learning, or lofty honor, 
or consistent growth. This is the plain lesson of history; and 
history is philosophy teaching by example. But whether edu- 
cation be considered in reference to the ranks of the people or 
to the leaders who might be expected to impart the tone of their 
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right principles to others, it should conform to the condition 
of the class in question and should entertain due regard for the 
grade of each separate human faculty. By this statement ] mean 
that education, to be definite and at the same time proportionate, 
should not be outside or above the rank of the educated, and 
should not allow the faculty of sense to be arrogated above the 
intellectual, nor the latter to dominate to the prejudice of the 
moral. There is, as Cardinal Newman pertinently informs us, a 
close union of the various sciences: “They have multiplied 
bearings one on another, and an internal sympathy, and admonish 
or rather demand comparison and adjustment. They complete, 
correct and balance each other.” To this pregnant remark we 
might add that in the same science of philosophy different treat- 
ises fulfill great purposes of education and that psychology in its 
analyses of the various intellectual faculties and their work- 
ings and respective importance, teaches how one should subserve 
and transcend another in essential character. How naturally 
then it follows that according to the age, and condition, and na- 
ture of the faculty the study or subject must be chosen in order 
to bring about the cultivation at one time of memory, at another 
of judgment, now again of reason, and finally of the will. It 
is in this seed of truth that we find the refutation of any elec- 
tivism in its application to early education and of vocational ed- 
ucation in college studies. 

Speaking of numerous studies pursued at random and a gath- 
ering of subjects chosen at will without regard to definite pur- 
pose either in particular or in combination, the great Balmes 
calls such an education a sort of small encyclopaedia. And go- 
ing on to compare the really educated world that was disappear- 
ing in Spain sixty years ago with that which followed it, he 
drew the lesson of the parallel in a passage which must be 
deemed invaluable in any discussion of the question: 

“Solidity of principles and clearness of vision marked the men 
of the old school; while change and uncertainty were the strik- 
ing features of the new. The former were ruled by religious 
convictions and moral truths; the latter by natural interests, 
the rage for a tinsel refinement, and a leaning for progress, 
but a progress vague and general that they were unable to de- 
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fine. The first named stood for a method of reason rigid though 
dry (in its calculations) ; their fellows cultivated a formal ele- 
gance of style that was altogether wanting in exactness. The 
old order did not understand the new society; the newcomers 
would not understand the men of the earlier day. They were 
two peoples who had pitched tent in the same country but who 
spoke different languages. They came in fact from very oppo- 
site countries and journeyed toward regions no less remote from 
each other. Happy they who could understand the tongues of 
these respective peoples, and converse with them on an even 
footing; for they would prove not only interpreters but medi- 
ators between them.” 

Such is the statement of comparative results in education 
under two systems, the one of which was limited, harmonized, 
balanced in its parts and chosen with utmost discretion; the 
other, a motley mass of instructions without cohesion or mutual 
relation. Need we wonder that in the analysis of the causes 
that produced so startling and alarming a difference of char- 
acter, the master mind of Balmes laid bare the truth in unspar- 
ing terms: “Those,” said he, “who belonged to the old school 
possessed principles eternally true; the men of the modern school 
were captivated by the spirit of the century. How then was it 
possible for them to come to any understanding or agreement 
seeing that compromise was impossible where there was ques- 
tion of truth, and the world could not stop in her headlong ad- 
vance.” 

In this last inference of the noted philosopher and critic we 
find allusion made to the “eternal principles” that helped in the 
formation of the seasoned character. This weighty thought is 
the concluding one of this paper in behalf of a training in Cath- 
olic philosophy. 

The influence of a sane and wholesome body of truths, such 
as that presented by our courses of philosophy, is in itself 
strengthening and elevating on civil society. The mere fact of 
existing truths that are objective and absolute, stable and eternal, 
guarantees the welfare of society by reason of the reverence they 
challenge and inculcate. Now it is the function of a philosophy, 
such as ours, to present these doctrines; and when they take 
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deep root, society is found firmly established, well knit and pros- 
perous. On the other hand, when these principles are lacking, 
the fabric of the State is brittle in piece and joint. Hence false 
theories in philosophy and so-called new principles of reason 
in that science work incalculable harm, sapping by their doubts 
the standards of truth and replacing them by false and fictitious 
values. The systems of pragmatism and socialism are startling 
examples of this evil current to-day. Yet subversive of order 
and reverence, as they are, they furnish the dangerous spectacle 
of a propaganda of doctrine in one of the largest universities 
in the land. 

Therefore the plea for Catholic philosophy is something more 
than an appeal to Catholic spirit and loyalty in behalf of a 
doctrine that is deemed correct; it is a reasoned argument for 
the truth and her preservation at the risk and peril of disorder 
and revolution in society herself. Perhaps this note of warning 
may seem the breath of idle prophecy to many. In that event it 
should be well to remember that the French Revolution with its 
crimes and excesses was not the work of a day but was con- 
ceived long before in that iniquity of logic, the Cartesian Doubt. 
In fact every social uprising may be said to pass through a 
threefold stage of development. There is first the period of con- 
ception in which some fine spun theory with catchword title plants 
in the mind its pretense of regenerating truth. Time passes and 
a philosophic system has been evolved with its principles of fla- 
grant injustice at variance with the truth; it is the monster de- 
livered to the light of day. The third stage, which we would 
fain avert, is that in which the evil, grown a lion, stalks into 
the open to lay waste and ravage. 

It is the part of Catholic educators as sober minded men 
and ‘sound teachers, to minister to the mind of society suffering 
with disease. This we should do within our measure and degree 
by preventing any further sowing of the dragon’s teeth on the 
part of youth if the land. And to this end, so desirable and nec- 
essary, what better means at hand than frequent thought on our 
present subject; the solid advantages of a training in those prin- 
ciples which are as unshaken as God Himself, as eteinal as His 
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Holy Truth, and which render the science to which they belong 
an everlasting one,—philosophia perennis. 
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PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


MINUTES OF THE MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 


PittspurGH, Pa., Monday, June 24, 1912. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Parish School 
Department was held at the Hotel Schenley on Monday evening, 
June 24, at 8:30 P. M. The following members were present: 
Rev. Joseph F. Smith, Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, LL. D., Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, V. G., Brother 
John A. Waldron, S. M., Rev. J. B. O’Leary, Bro. Edward 
representing Bro. Eliphus Victor, F. S. C., Bro. Ignatius, C. F. 
X., representing Bro. Angelus, C. F. X. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and approved. 

The Committee on the teaching of Christian Doctrine reported 
progress. It was the opinion of the Executive Committee that 
in future conventions the entire time of the Parish School De- 
partment should be given to the consideration of topics that are 
distinctively educational. 

It was recommended that the meeting of the Association be 
held in the first week in July. The matter of giving instruction 
in the schools on the evils of alcohol was considered; and it 
was decided to ask Rt. Rev. Bishop Canevin to bring the subject 
to the attention of the teachers. 

The meeting adjourned. 

PittspurGH, Pa., June 27, 1912. 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Parish School De- 
partment was held at the Schenley Hotel at 2 P. M. The fol- 
lowing members were present: Rev. Joseph F. Smith, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. J. A. Connolly, V. G., Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, Rev. A. V. 
Garthoeffner, Rev. W. J. Fitzgerald, Rev. James A. Carey, Rev. 
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F, A. Moeller, S. J., Brother Edward, F. S. C., Brother Ignatius, 
C. F. X., Brother John A. Waldron, S. M. 

The president of the Department was requested to inform the 
General Executive Board that the first week of July is a more 
convenient time for holding the convention than the last week 
of June, since the latter date forces the early closing of many 
schools. 

The appointment of a Press Committee was urged but as the 
work of such a committee lies within the functions of the Com- 


mittee on Publication appointed by the General Executive Board, = 
no action was taken. * 
Objections were made to the holding of joint sessions of the P 
School and College Departments if they involved a material . 
reduction of the number of papers to be treated in the School . 
Department. Five papers are to be prepared for the next con- g 
t 


vention. It was decided that the rules governing the time limit 
for the reading and discussion of papers be vigorously enforced. 

The Chairman of the Deaf-Mute Section asked for more con- , 
sideration for his section. The president gave him a satisfac- , 
tory explanation of the difficulties and limitations which have 
to be met in the arrangement of the Department program and 
assured him that the sympathy and good will of the entire Exec- 
utive Board was with him and his zealous associates. 

No mid year meeting of the Board will be held. Not later 
than October 1, the president will send for suggestions of topics 
and readers of papers and discussions. Papers are to be as- 
signed at as early a date as possible. 

The meeting adjourned to meet at the call of the Chairman. 

Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 











PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 1912, 2:30 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order in Carnegie Hall and prayer 
was said by the President, Rev. Joseph F. Smith. A hymn was 
sung. The minutes of the previous meeting were approved as 
printed in the report of the Chicago Convention. The President 
was authorized to appoint a Committee on Resolutions, and a 
Committee on Nominations. A paper on “True and False Peda- 
gogy,” was read by Rev. Michael J. Larkin, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Catholic Schools of the archdiocese of New York. 
The paper was discussed by Rev. Daniel J. Lavery, Brother 
Gerald, S. M., and others. The following members of com- 
mittees were announced by the president: 

Committee on Resolutions — Brother John Waldron, Revs. 
James A. Carey, John A. Dillon, Thomas V. Tobin, Patrick j. 
McCormick, 

Committee on Nominations — Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, 
\V. G., Rev. Thomas Devlin, Brother George, S. M., Brother 
Edward, F. S. C., Brother Ignatius, C. F. X. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, 1912, 9:30 A. M. 


The meeting opened with the usual prayer and a hymn was 
sung by the audience. 

A paper on “Recitation: Its Nature, Scope and Principles,” 
was read by Brother Constantius, Ph. D., LL. D., of the Christian 
Brothers College, Memphis, Tenn. Brother Ildephonse, C. F. X., 
Brother Valentine, S. M., Rev. P. J. McCormick, Brother Phil- 
lip, F. S. C., and others participated in the discussion. At ten- 
thirty the meeting adjourned. 
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THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, JUNE 27, 9:30 A. M. 


After the usual devotional exercises, the chairman of the meet- 
ing, Brother John Waldron, called for the report of the Committee 
on Nominations. Rt. Rev. Msgr Connolly presented the follow- 
ing names: 


President—Rev. Joseph F. Smith, New York. 

Vice Presidents—Rev. A. E, Lafontaine, Fort Wayne, Ind.; 
Rev. A. V. Garthoeffner, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. William J. Fitz- 
gerald, Hartford, Conn. 

Secretary—Rev. F. W. Howard, LL. D., Columbus, O. 

Members of General Executive Board—Rev. H. C. Boyle, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bro. John Waldron, S. M., Clayton, Mo. 

Members of the Department Executive Board—Rev. J. B. 
O’Leary, La Porte, Tex.; Rev. J. A. Carey, Portland, Me.; Rev. 
F. A. Moeller, S. J., Chicago, Ill.; Bro. Edward, F. S. C., New 
York; Bro. Ignatius, C. F. X., Norfolk, Va. 


Other nominations were called for and there being none, the 
nominations were closed. It was moved and seconded that the 
Secretary be instructed to cast one ballot for the nominees pro- 
posed. The motion was carried. Rev. Joseph F. Smith, on tak- 
ing the chair, said: 


It is a very great honor to be President of the Parish School 
Department of this great organization. I shall not detain you 
by making you a speech, because I haven’t any prepared, and I 
think that the chief duty of the presiding officer is to work in 
silence, to do his work faithfully during the year, and to preserve 
order in the discussions. 

I feel sure that during the year to come the officers will 
work all the harder, together with the other officers, in order to 
bring the Parish School Department even to a greater degree 
of excellence than it has hitherto achieved. There are very many 
new problems before the organization, and we all intend to come 
together and work unanimously and harmoniously, so that during 
this year we may be of greater help than ever before to the large 
body of teachers who form this important part of the Catholic 
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Educational Association, and are doing such magnificent work 
for God and country in the villages, and cities, and States, of this, 
our land. I thank you most sincerely for this signal honor that 
you have again conferred upon me. 


A paper on “Some Problems of the Elementary School” was 
read by Rev. William J. Fitzgerald, Superintendent of Catholic 
Schools of the diocese of Hartford, Conn. In the discussion, 
srother Edward, F. S. C.; Rev. D. A. Coffey; Brother John 
Waldron, S. M.; Brother Maurice, F. S. C.; Brother George, 
S. M.,.and others spoke. 


The Committee on Resolutions, by Bro. John A. Waldron, 
S. M., chairman, presented the following resolutions, which were 
then adopted: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 

We hold in grateful memory our Catholic Bishops and church- 
men of former generations through whose zeal and direction our 
educational system was established and maintained on an inde- 
pendent basis, and also our generous forbears who nobly sup- 
ported them. The present flourishing state of Catholic element- 
ary education could not have been realized without their admir- 
able foresight and manifold sacrifices. 

We deeply appreciate the generous sacrifices which our Catho- 
lic people so freely make and which are at once an evidence both 
of their devotion to their religion and of the strong hold which 
our educational institutions have upon them. 

We rejoice at the founding of the Sisters’ College at the 
Catholic University of America, an institution approved by our 
Holy Father for the higher training of our teaching sisterhoods. 
We are confident that it will exercise a most beneficent influence 
on the future of our Catholic elementary school system. 

Noting with pleasure the eagerness of our teachers to embrace 
all the worthy opportunities offered them for professional study 
and for increasing their efficiency in their noble life work, we 
heartily encourage them to continue in these efforts so as to be 
fully imbued with the Catholic teaching affecting education, and 
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to keep abreast of current pedagogical thought as expounded in 
our Catholic publications. 

We reiterate that true education consists in the training of the 
mental faculties and the development of Christian character and 
not merely in the imparting of knowledge or information. 

In this age, with its alarming disrespect for the constituted 
authority of the home and of the State, we wish to emphasize 
the fundamental and time-honored teaching of our Church, that 
all authority comes from God; that the custodians of authority 
are the representatives of God and as such must be given that 
respect and reverence which the exalted nature of their office 
demands. 


The President made a few remarks on the work in closing, 
and the meeting then adjourned. 
Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 


PAPERS 


PEDAGOGY: TRUE AND FALSE 





REV, MICHAEL J. LARKIN, ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH 
SCHOOLS OF THE ARCHDIOCESE OF NEW YORK 


Pedagogy in our day is receiving a prominence unprecedented 
in history. “Of the making of books there is no end.” How- 
ever true this statement may be in other departments, it re- 
ceives a well nigh literal verification in the field of pedagogy. 
The steady current of literature which constantly appears, em- 
bodying views frequently diverse, not rarely contradictory, is 
simply bewildering. It is discussed in the learned treatises 
which emanate from our universities. Its principles and prob- 
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lems at times are interwoven with the pages of a romance. It 
is no stranger to the monthly magazine. It is a growing favorite 
on the lecture platform. Experts upon various topics are 
daily calling attention to the vital importance of their own par- 
ticular specialties in the proper development of the youthful 
mind. Among these we have the ardent advocates of the kin- 
dergarten, the vigorous proponent of nature study, and in quite 
recent times, the zealous preacher of eugenics and sex hygiene 
as the most potent force in the regeneration of our whole educa- 
tional scheme. This growing interest in the matter of education 
is evidenced not only in the tremendous output of the press, 
but also in another -very substantial form. We refer to the 
enormous sums of money contributed annually from private 
and public sources for the furtherance of this cause. Recently 
the statement was made by the president of one of our large 
universities that during ten years of his tenure of office thirteen 
millions of dollars had been contributed to the funds of that 
institution. Our daily papers abound in instances of princely 
gifts for the erection of schools, the endowment of professorial 
chairs, and the promotion of scholarships in every department 
of science. It would seem that education is fast becoming a 
sort of religion in itself, with a constantly increasing number pay- 
ing homage at its shrine. 

Surrounded on all sides with this world of new theory and 
this storm of restless activity, several obvious and pertinent ques- 
tions suggest themselves. Are the results obtained in any wise 
commensurate with the time, thought and energy expended? Are 
the institutions which enjoy these royal munificences giving us the 
highest type of educated men and women? Are the schools 
which receive so unsparingly of the public taxes producing 
citizens imbued with those principles of morality which should 
make them a blessing to the State and an ornament to society ? 
Has juvenile delinquency diminished? Have the respect for the 
law and reverence for legitimate authority increased? Are public 
honesty and fair dealing growing amongst us? Does the spirit 
of present-day education tend to foster a conscientious sense of 
civic duty? Does the school to-day make adequate return to 
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the nation for the generous endowment and the confidence she 
reposes in it? “By their fruits you shall know them.” The 
answers to these questions are found in the chorus of discontent 
and dissatisfaction which comes from wise and conservative 
minds everywhere throughout the land. 

Nor may it be said that this criticism comes only from those 
who are simply prejudiced against the educational system of the 
day. No, it emanates from staunch supporters of the system; 
from those who were themselves moulded under its influence, 
and from time to time, even from those who are actively en- 
gaged within its ranks. The prevalence of crime among the 
youth of our cities has already forced the guardians of the 
peace to cry aloud for a remedy; and if we can credit the 
frequent newspaper reports of contempt for law, and order, 


and public decency, and the rights of others, as practiced by the. 


students in many of our’ far-famed secular colleges and univer- 
sities, we have a serious cause for alarm. 

For the reason of all this we have not far to seek. In State 
schools the most important element of education has been neg- 
lected; the saving influence of religion has been excluded; and 
thoughtful men are beginning to realize that “unless the Lord 
build the house they labor in vain who build it.” In the lecture 
“The School and its Problems”, a Princeton professor has this 
to say: “Secular education is a cramped, maimed, palsied educa- 
tion. It can never render to the State the service of impressing 
upon the young that reverence for the public order and estab- 
lished authority which are the first lessons in good citizenship. 

It is isolating all the sciences from that fundamental 
science which gives them unity and perennial interest — the 
knowledge of God. It is robbing history of its significance as the 
divine educator of the race. . . . . It is depriving ethical 
teaching of the only basis which can make its precepts powerful 
for the control of conduct. It is depriving national order of the 
supreme sanction which invests it with the dignity of divine 
authority and this process is going on in every part of our 
country.” 

A few months ago in the city of New York, a non-Catholic 
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judge whose duties brought him in contact with youthful crim- 
inals, was a guest of honor at an alumni banquet of the public 
school of which he was himself a graduate. In the course of 
his remarks he tcok occasion to pay a tribute of thanks to his 
Alma Mater for her many gracious favors, and while protesting 
his love, pointed out a notable defect not only of his own insti- 
tution, but of the system of which she formed a part. It was 
the absence of religious training he deplored. His official duties 
daily impressed him more and more, he said, with the sore need 
of religion in the schools, as the only safe means of stemming the 
surging tide of juvenile crime committed in our midst. In this, 
the judge only repeated what had been said more than a century 
before by Washington himself. In his farewell address, he 
warned his fellow citizens against this very evil, when he said, 
“Reason and experience both forbid us to expect that national 
morality can prevail in the exclusion of religious principles.” 

Right here we have the fundamental fallacy of the education 
of the day,—intellectual development with religion banished 
from the school. The training of the head and hand and the 
neglecting of the heart. Feeding truths to the mind without a 
thought of disciplining the will, the faculty upoi which strength 
of character depends, as though “to know were greater than to 
be”. Can man be unmindful of the fact that in turning out 
pupils with mental faculties acute, but with little or no moral 
formation, that they are placing in society a real menace to our 
civilization? That the intellectual genius, unless his will be 
formed by careful training, has within his grasp a tremendous 
power for evil? That unless the heart be practiced in virtue 
and impregnated with sound principles of moral conduct, educa- 
tion may be, not a blessing but a curse? Surely it would seem 
that these truths are little more than axioms. Still, it is the 
neglect of them that is working such havoc with our present 
education. 

History points out to us the fate of nations which abandoned 
the practice of religion, Rome, Imperial Rome, was mistress of 
the world as long as her statesmen and warriors cherished a 
belief in her false gods, but that mighty empire crumbled into 
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dust once the faith had vanished. Greece was a world power, a 
nation of heroes, scholars and statesmen while she worshipped 
at the shrines of her chosen deities, but fell into decay when 
she had outgrown that faith. 

How is it with us here in these United States? When we 
recall that in this Christian nation, for it is a Christian nation, 
scarcely one-third belong to any Christian denomination; when 
we so frequently hear from ministers complaints about the 
empty churches; when we know that not a few among those 
calling themselves Christians really deny the fundamental prin- 
ciple of that religion, i. e., the Divinity of Christ; does it not 
seem that Christianity itself is rapidly waning amongst us? And 
has America any right to expect a miracle of Providence if she 
disregards the warnings of history? Is not this decline of re- 
ligion very natural after all? If people no longer go to church 
and hence no longer come within the reach of religious influenc- 
es, and if the schools do not teach religion, but rather a dis- 
regard for it by excluding it alone from their whole content of 
studies, what reason have we to hope for any other result ? 


The deplorable effects of education without religion have no 
gone on unheeded and several expedients have been attempted 
to supply its want. These take the form of moral instruction, 
ethical lectures, lessons from the ancient philosophers and mor- 
alists, and the like. Who will deny that they have accomplished 
something? But who can admit that they can ever fill the place 
of religion in properly moulding the will and developing char- 
acter? No system of ethics that has not behind it living faith 
was ever effective in curbing the evil inclinations of human 
nature. Where is the sanction behind these moral lessons? 
Whence the source of their authority? What is to be the char- 
acter of the instructions? Who the arbiter of what is morally 
right and morally wrong? Will it be a sufficient stay to the 
headstrong youth in the stress of temptation to remember cer- 
tain thoughts of Plato about virtue? How effective is a quota- 
tion from Shakespeare in checking an ambitious soul on the 
road to its desire? As has been well said “it isn’t instruction 
we need in this matter, it is inspiration: not to learn what is 
right and wrong, but to be inspired to do what is right and not 
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to do what is wrong.” Without the foundation of the eternal 
law and the compelling authority of God Himself, who reads the 
secrets of men’s hearts and is the supreme Judge of the living 
and the dead, can any system of ethics raise men’s lives to the 
highest form of moral conduct? 

Apart from its failure to bestow adequate moral training due 
to its exclusion of religion, we must take issue with current 
pedagogy upon another point, namely, its inability to present even 
secular branches in their proper setting when separated from 
religious truth. How, for example, can history or philosophy 
be properly taught while the teacher ignores the great fact of 
Christianity and all the name implies. In a recent pamphlet 
entitled “Socialism in the Schools,’ Mr. Bird S. Coler of New 
York registers a vigorous protest, based, he tells us “not upon 
my Christianity but upon the fact that ] am a citizen and a tax- 
payer, against the expenditure of the public funds for a teach- 
ing which is incomplete and untrue.” “The schools,” he goes 
on to say, “may deal with the faith of the Egyptian, with the 
Olympian deities of the Greeks, with the Manitou of the Indians, 
but Christmas is tabooed, Easter is a subject prohibited. No man 
believes there was ever a Mercury with wings on his heels, but 
that may be taught in the schools. Every one knows there was 
a Jesus of Nazareth but that must not be mentioned. The logi- 
cal thing to do, if that be right, is to cut the name of God out of 
the Declaration of Independence; to publish without it the fare- 
well address of the father of his country; to leave some sig- 
nificant blanks in the sublime sentences of Lincoln over the dead 
at Gettysburg. We must be taught that a strange faith sprang 
up in the bosom of Rome and spread over the area of Roman 
conquest, but we must not be taught whence it came or why it 
spread. We must be taught that the followers of Mahomet 
raised the crescent flag against the cross, but we must not be 
taught what the cross signifies. We must be taught that the 
Crusades poured out the blood and treasure of Europe to take 
from the Moslem the tomb of the Carpenter, but we must not 
be taught what was the torch which lighted their fiery faith. 
We must be taught history but not the meaning of history. Some 
of the facts of human experience are to be allowed us but the 
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central fact of human history is to be barred.” That Mr. Coler 
has here given us a plain statement of facts all who are conver- 
sant with the present day methods can amply testify. 

It is well worthy of note that wherever the enemies of Christ's 
Church were bent upon effecting her ruin, they invariably began 
by attacking her system of religious education. It was along 
these lines that her enemies in France carried on their vicious 
campaign. And now in our day, when socialism, our deadliest 
foe, is seeking to undo the honcr and the glory of this great re- 
public, bending every effort to bring about its doom, its leaders 
have directed their guns against this same sacred principle. So- 
cialists have been quick to recognize in religion the mightiest 
obstacle to their fondest hopes. They know that while men’s 
hearts are dominated by its truths their destructive scheme of 
government can never prosper. Hence their persistent endeavor 
to exterminate it from the school whenever and wherever this 
is possible. Should not this thought alone stimulate all true 
and patriotic Americans to take a vigorous stand in defence of a 
principle which is so closely allied to the preservation of t' is 
land for which their forefathers died? 


Another prominent feature in the world of education is the 
tendency towards experimentation in our schools. That an idea 
is novel may not necessarily argue its truths, but at least it seems 
to demand that in every case it be given a generous trial, and 
so the experimenting process has invaded every department of 
school life. Kindergarten and university alike have in turn 
been made the scene of its operation. No one will deny that 
in the science of education, as in all other sciences, the validity 
of theories must be tested ; but since, from the nature of the case, 
such experiments must be made upon human beings, and since 
the time that the majority of these can devote to school life is 
only too limited, reason'demands that they be made upon the 
smallest possible number and with due consideration for the 
treasured wisdom and sacred traditions which history has handed 
down. But such is not the plan pursued. As a rule the experi- 
ment is broad in its scope, bold in its method, and heedless of 
the lessons of the past. 
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A short time ago the advantages of coeducation were so loudly 
heralded that there were few found who would dare question 
its wisdom. Its beneficent results were proclaimed far and 
wide. It was one of the greatest steps forward in modern times. 
Meanwhile, our cousins across the sea shook their heads and 
smiled. But while the enthusiasm with which it was ushered in 
was great, the subsequent disapproval was none the less pro- 
nounced, nor was it long delayed. Chicago University was first 
to discontinue the plan, and now it is practically abandoned 
wherever it had been introduced. 

When the embryologists told us that there was a certain 
parallelism between the development of each child and the histori- 
cal development of the race this finding of science was trans- 
lated into the field of pedagogy and took its place under the name 
of the culture epoch theory. It was a rare discovery for the 
educator and the claims which its defenders advanced in its be- 
half were little short of extravagant. The character of studies 
and their orderly arrangement were now to be placed upon a 
scientific: basis; there was little left to be desired. Formal re- 
ligious training was now considered unnecessary as the founda- 
tion of morality, and without it, the new theory was to produce 
cultivated minds and holy lives. But, alas, the facts are sadly 
at variance with the promises, a truth which many of its pro- 
moters are honest enough to admit. 

Sex hygiene is what we are told the schools of the country 
now require as a panacea for the most saddening evils of the 
hour. A thorough course in this branch, it is asserted, will prove 
a most efficacious remedy towards banishing those vices which 
we all so horribly deplore. The department of education in 
several of the States has already sent out pamphlets treating of 
this subject for the pupils of the upper elementary grades, But 
how is this knowledge to be imparted? In an atmosphere of 
religion, with its authority and many safeguards? Rev. Josiah 
Strong, of the American Institute of Social Service, tells us: 
“One of the elements in this discussion must be the correction 
of the common religious dogma that man is ‘altogether born in 
sin’ with all the myths and speculations on which it has been 
based.” Another closely identified with this new-born propa- 
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ganda admonishes us that instruction in such matters should be 
given “from the hygienic standpoint, not from the moral and 
spiritual.” So the new science is launched upon its career with 
a denial of one of the fundamental truths of Christianity, and 
the declaration of a “hands-off” policy to all religious motives. 
While such may not be the mind of all those who are interest- 
ing themselves in the movement, it is certainly the attitude ex- 
pressed by those who are looked upon as leaders. 

Education is too important and the minds and the hearts of our 
children too precious to tolerate the actions of theorists who, 
caught by the novel and the fanciful, and with little regard for 
experience or authority proceed to inaugurate radical changes 
which affect large sections of our school population. In a coun- 
try and in an age such as ours, readjustments and adaptations 
are at times called for because of the growing and changing 
needs of the population. But far-reaching innovations should 
be approached with the greatest possible prudence and always 
with a careful regard for the wisdom of experience as well as 
for those sound pedagogic principles which can never change 
because they are rooted in the very nature of the child’s mind. 

While speaking of false pedagogy we might call attention to 
another marked tendency which we think properly belongs here. 
We refer to the growing practice of exacting the least possible 
effort or application on the part of the pupil. It is found not 
only in the elementary school but in the college as well. In the 
endeavor to thus make everything easy and pleasant, is there 
not a real danger of missing an important aim of education, i. e., 
the power to grapple with difficulties and to master them? Is 
it the best method of forming a strong character and a firm will? 
In later life unpleasant tasks will be encountered; duties de- 
manding strength and perseverence will have to be performed. 
Why not prepare our pupils now for those things as far as we 
may by teaching them the meaning of duty, work and self-re- 
liance and training them to feel the joy of meeting difficulties 
and triumphing over them? The custom, so familiar to all of 
us, of children preparing the next day’s studies at home, is 
greatly on the decline, and in some cases, pupils are even for- 
bidden to take books home or to do any studying upon their 
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own initiative out of school hours. This is partly made yp for 
by study periods in school but surely not entirely. The prepara- 
tion at home of a reasonable number of school tasks gives the 
child healthy and valuable lessons of industry, and trains him, 
when schools days are over, to utilize a good share of his free 
time for self-improvement. Lessons of this kind no one will 
question are a part of the school’s function. Our well stocked 
libraries offer magnificent opportunities to the industrious boy 
or girl, man or woman, and our children should be taught to 
appreciate and embrace these advantages. Why not bring our 
children to see early in their careers that life is earnest, life is 
real; that there is little place in this busy world for the man 
or woman of weak character and irresolute will; for the namby 
pamby or the butterfly; that labor is a blessed thing and con- 
quers all obstacles; that both in the intellectual and spiritual 
spheres, the sweetest things of life, the things most worth havy- 
ing, have always been bound up with difficulty, requiring on our 
parts real, determined, persistent effort, if we would ever hope 
to gain them; that “the kingdom of heaven suffereth violence 
and only the violent shall bear it.” Unless these truths are deeply 
impressed during school days there is real danger that they will 
never sink into the mind in such a manner as to dominate life. 

Transcending by an immeasurable distance the man-made edu- 
cational systems of this world is that of the great Teacher, Jesus 
Christ. “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His Justice 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” This is its first 
principle. It teaches man that he has a soul, a spirit that will 
never die, made to the image and likeness of God. To save 
that soul by knowing, loving and serving God is the supreme 
business of his life, and it reminds him over and over that it will 
profit him nothing to gain the whole world and suffer the loss 
of that immortal soul. It is this system of education that has 


built up civilization and it is this system alone that can con- 
serve it. 

To the Catholic Church Christ entrusted the carrying out of 
His system when He gave her the sublime charter, “Going there- 
fore, teach all nations.” This system proceeds with definite aims 
and fixed principles. Jt is not content with mere instruction, 
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storing the mind with facts, however useful these may be. Its 
object is education in the highest sense, the development of the 
child in its entirety, the cultivation of all the faculties given to 
it by God. Following the counsel, “Seek ye first the Kingdom 
of God”, it lays its greatest emphasis upon religion as the means 
of realizing the child’s eternal destiny, while it is at the same 
time the only sure basis for sound character and good citizenship, 
Religious education! This is its watchword. Not merely re- 
ligion superadded to the curriculum but religion permeat- 
ing the very atmosphere of the school and brought into 
vital relation with every other branch: history, philosophy, 
nature study, science, art and the rest. “A devout and illumined 
spirit,” says Spalding, “sees all things bound together in harmony 
and beauty about the feet of the Eternal Father.’”” How barren 
must be the study of nature with no reference to nature’s God? 
How inadequate the study of ideals with no reference to Him 
“Who is the Way, the Truth and the Life?’ Without this 
method neither does religion receive the place to which it is 
entitled, nor can the so-called cultural subjects be presented in 
their fullness. No, the light and inspiration of religion must 
everywhere dominate the school. 

Such a system must inevitably produce the truest patriotism, 
while it is the State’s most powerful ally. The strength and 
safety of a government depend upon the purity and integrity 
of its citizens; their respect for authority; their reverence for 
law. Especially is this true in a nation such as ours. But where 
can we find these virtues so effectively inculcated as in the Cath- 
olic school? Here they are taught as sacred duties. They form 
a part of the child’s constant religious training and are fortified 
with a divine sanction. Here pupils are taught that all authority 
is from God; that a crime against the State is a sin against God; 
that a thing which is wrong, is wrong though the world may never 
know. 

Speaking of the necessity of religious faith for the safety ani 
well-being of our government, the British Ambassador, Mr. Bryce 
in the American Commonwealth, presents his view in a striking 
form: “Sometimes,” he says, “standing in the midst of a great 
American city and watching the throngs of eager figures, stream- 
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ing hither and thither, marking the sharp contrasts of poverty 
and wealth, an increasing mass of wretchedness, and an increas- 
ing display of luxury, knowing that before long, one hundred 
millions of men will be living between ocean and ocean under 
this one government, a government which their own hands have 
made and which they feel to be the work of their own hands, 
one is startled by the thought of what might befall this huge, 
yet delicate fabric of laws, and commerce, and social institutions, 
were the foundations it has rested upon to crumble away. Sup- 
pose all these men ceased to believe that there is any power 
above them, any future before them, anything in heaven or on 
earth but what their senses told them of * * * Suppose their 
consciousness of individual force and responsibility * * * 
were further weakened by the feeling that their swiftly fleeting 
life was rounded by a perpetual sleep, would the moral code 
stand unshaken and with it the reverence of the law, the sense of 
duty towards the community, and even towards the generations to 
come? History, if she cannot give a complete answer to this 
question, tells us that hitherto civilized society rested on religion 


and that free government has prospered best among religious 
peoples.” Surely the greatest blessing to a free government is 
a system of education which cherishes religion in the hearts of 
its youth and furnishes religious ideals and religious motives 
for human conduct. Hence, it is eminently fitting that every 
Catholic school in the land should bear the motto “For God and 


Country.” 

Nor is there anything more in harmony with the spirit of those 
early pioneers who laid the foundations of our glorious republic 
than that religion should be cherished as the strongest bulwark 
of its free institutions. “They sought,” says Webster, “to in- 
corporate the principles of Christianity with the elements of their 
society and to diffuse its influence through all their institutions, 
civil, political and literary.” It was under the inspiration of 
religion that the earliest settlers braved so many perils in effect- 
ing their first settlements upon these shores. The Declaration 
of Independence breathes a religious spirit, and the custom still 
observed of opening with prayer our legislature, both State and 
federal, as well as the annual Thanksgiving Proclamation by the 
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governors of our States, are but present-day witnesses of the 
religious inheritance handed down to us from the beginning. 
Harvard College was founded as a school of divinity. Yale, 
too, was in the beginning essentially a school of religious teach- 
ing. It is not the importance which true pedagogy to-day sets 
upon religion which marks a departure in our country’s history, 
but it is the de-Christianizing of our schools which does the 
greatest violence to our oldest and most sacred traditions. The 
burden of defense in this matter lies not with those whose stand 
is in behalf of religion but rather with those who, in a nation 
conceived in religion, are disposed to stifle its growth, and are 
meanwhile opening up the floodgates of materialism and indif- 
ferentism to a degree which is truly alarming. 

The faithful and untiring advocate of the true system of educa- 
tion down through the ages has been the Catholic Church. She 
is no newcomer in the field of education, Ever since she re- 
ceived her divine commission, “Going teach all nations”, she has 
devoted herself unreservedly to this noble work, During the 
course of her long career she has seen the rise and fall of many 
systems while she zealously gave herself to the task of elevating 
and transforming men by enriching their minds and purifying 
their hearts. She civilized the barbarian hordes that swept upon 
Rome from the North, by training their hands to useful occu- 
pations. Her monastic and cathedral schools gave to the youth 
the best of the learning of their day. Her cathedrals, grand and 
majestic, were built and adorned by her own sons, and for beauty 
and form they have been the models for all succeeding ages. 
She is rightly called the mother of science, and it was under her 
inspiration and guidance that architecture, painting and sculpture 
burst forth into the full power of their perfection. To look into 
her past, to study her history, to recall her wonderful achieve- 
ments for the spread of culture and the humanizing of the race, 
is to make the Catholic heart throb with joy for the glory of 
the ancient faith. She left in the old world eloquent monuments 
to her name in the famous universities which she planted, and 
it is well to remember that she had flourishing universities in 
Mexico and Peru almost a century before Harvard was founded. 
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In this land of freedom she is giving herself unsparingly to 
this same holy enterprise. Convinced that the only true system 
of education is the system of Christ, and that as long as it is a 
fact that, “man liveth not by bread alone”, it must ever remain 
so, she has dotted this continent from sea to sea with her schools 
and colleges, building them all upon the corner stone of religion. 

The religious teacher is her chosen instrument for the fulfill- 
ment of her holy mission; the most important factor for the 
realization of her highest hopes. And well may that Catholic 
teacher rejoice in his glorious inheritance. He is a descendant 
of a royal and a noble ancestry. He is a part of the greatest 
educational force that history records. In the training of youth 
he has in his power in no small measure the making or marring 
of the little ones of Christ. His is the noble work of forming 
young hearts after the divine model. His, not only to train the 
mind, but to cultivate a virtue in the soul, to give strength to 
the will, and character to life. He has in his keeping, as no 
other teacher has, the imparting of those very qualities which 
are the first essential needs of good citizenship. Hence the 


fruits of his earnest efforts will ever be a glory to God and a 
blessing to the nation. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Daniet J. Lavery, D. D., St. Louis, Mo.: About two months 
ago I promised Father Smith that I would do something or say something 
at the coming convention to be held in this city. A month ago I was 
informed that I was to discuss a paper on the two standards of pedagogy, 
as you have heard that paper read for you. This morning I got for the 
first time a copy of this paper, and this is the brief history of the 
evolutionary process which accounts for my presence here this afternoon. 

I would like very much to have had an opportunity of reading over 
carefully in my own home the paper which has been presented to you, 
but it is a pleasure to listen to Father Larkin as he reads so distinctly, 
and it is a great pleasure for all of us to listen to such an excellent paper 
read by him. 

There is nothing new on the subject. We may present it in different 
forms, but we present the same truths in our own way according to our 
manner of thinking. Catholic education is a question which is not open 
for discussion. The Church has declared herself on the point, and we are 
one with our Church, not through necessity, but through conviction, and 
in obedience to that conviction we are here firmly convinced of the 
absolute necessity of Catholic education. You see from Father Larkin’s 
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paper the weakness of the system of education that obtains on the other 
side. Father Larkin spoke to you on that system as he conceived it, and 
he spoke to you about its weakness and he weighed it in the balance, 
judging it with the criterion, “By their fruits you shall know them,” and 
judging the standard by the fruits, we find that the secular system of 
education is woefully deficient. Then, again, the incompleteness of the 
system, the impossibility, as Father Larkin so beautifully referred to it in 
his paper, of teaching facts of history, of giving philosophic or political 
facts their proper setting—the absolute impossibility of doing this without 
Jesus Christ and without all that Jesus Christ stands for —all this has 
been set out before us plainly in the admirable paper just read for us. 

It is a pity that Father Larkin did not lay more stress on the ex- 
perimental attitude of our public school exponents in different parts 
of the couniry. They are always at some experiment or other, and 
they are always experimenting on ideas, and they have one idea to-day 
and another to-morrow, and they are growing day by day more shame- 
less in advocating those haphazard experimental notions. So much 
so that women of standing with a sense of so-called morality do not 
blush to advocate the necessity of teaching a little boy that he is a 
little boy, and teaching a little girl that she is a little girl, fully con- 
vinced that when Johny knows his sex, and Birdie knows to what side 
of the house she belongs, both Johny and Birdie will grow up model 
children. 

We have to contend against a public school system which knows no 
morality, and we have to uphold our own system in the face of the 
many difficulties which surround us. We have to contend with immor- 
ality and atheism, and we have to uphold on all occasions the morality 
taught us by Jesus Christ and advocated through the ages by the Church 
which He has established. 

There is a correlation in the public school system of education in 
its various grades beginning with the public school, through the high 
school, on to the university —there is in those three parts of the secular 
system of education a relationship which we must not ignore. The 
philosophy of monism and its necessary adjunct evolution, are the sources 
from which purely secular education springs. That there is a God outside 
of the universe, the Creator of the universe, a being on which the 
universe depends, this fact is denied in every university in our land. 
The public school leads up to the high school, and the high school leads 
up to the university, and there you see the connection. 

We are living in an age when the priest entrusted with the care 
of souls, knows and feels that everything depends upon him—the priest 
realizes that he has to combat every inch of ground which he claims 
for his own, and his duty is to make every sacrifice for the little ones 
whom God has given him, remembering the words of Jesus Christ, 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me.” It would form the subject 
of a very interesting paper at these conventions which we have annually, 
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to discuss the secular system of education from the public school, through 
the high school, and on to the university. 

I am sorry that I have not had an opportunity of reading this paper 
before this convention, but the truths presented by Father Larkin are 
not open for discussion—they have been our sentiments always, and our 
duty is to spread those sentiments in the localities in which we may live 
throughout these United States. 

BroTrHER GERALD, S. M., Kenrick High School, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Father Larkin’s paper pointed out to us various fallacies in the present 
educational system, followed mainly outside of our own schools, such as 
over zealous kindergarten work, nature study, coeducation, eugenics, the 
teacher-doing-all method, etc., and has emphasized the fact, that any 
kind of an education, without the teaching of religion as its foundation, 
is based on a false system of pedagogy; and surely in this we all agree 
with him. For education without religion, considered from a Catholic 
standpoint, is no education at all. How can it be? “If the chief end of 
education,” says Archbishop Spalding, “is virtue; if conduct is three- 
fourths life; if character is indispensable while knowledge is only useful, 
then it follows that religion — which, more than any other vital influence, 
has power to create virtue, to inspire conduct, and to mould character — 
should enter into all the processes of education.” 

It is true, that in some systems of education, ethical culture, as 
Father Larkin remarks, has been proposed to take the place of religious 
teaching; but, ethical culture has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 

A system of education which is genuinely true, cannot be planned 
in a day; nor is it the result of any one educational reform. Rather is 
it a system built on the best principles enunciated and put into practice 
by the leading educational reformers from the time of the Renaissance 
to our day. 

It is almost an impossibility to state definitely which system of peda- 
gogy is genuinely true, which genuinely false. Nearly all educational 
reformers have something that is worthy of praise and admiration, if not 
always of imitation. It shall be my purpose to touch lightly upon the 
merits as well as upon the faults of a certain number of them, and allow 
you to draw your own conclusions. 

Amongst the leading reformers since the days of the Renaissance, we 
must mention particularly the Jesuits, Comenius, Locke, St. John Baptist 
de la Salle, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Froebel and Herbart. 

It was quite natural that at the time of the Renaissance, with the 
printing press just invented and literature again coming to its own, edu- 
cators were of opinion, that their principal duty was to teach the Latin 
and Greek classics, and to emphasize their teaching, if need be, with 
switch in hand. This brought about, in most scholars, a hatred for study. 
When the Jesuits arrived on. the scene, they at once discarded corporal 
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punishment, except in extreme cases, reduced the hours of class by about 
half, brought about emulation by means of rewards and prizes, and placed 
great importance upon public speech and manners. Their object was to 
make learning a pleasure. In this they succeeded, and their reputation 
spread throughout Europe. Their greatest contribution to pedagogical 
reform, however, was the establishment of a system of- education, which 
they follow to this day, and which is embodied in their Ratio Studiorum, 
a work which is a veritable gold mine of pedagogical wisdom. 


About the beginning of the seventeenth century, a reaction against mere 
book learning set in, led by one who designated schools as “places where 
minds are fed on words.” ‘Why shall we not,” he said, “instead of dead 
books, open the living book of nature?” This reformer was John Amos 
Comenius, a man of consummate intelligence and tireless energy. The 
object of his life was to ennoble man and make him happy by means of 
education. To attain this object, he drew up, in his Didactica magna, a 
system of pedagogy in which no phase of education is left untouched. 
Here are some of his leading principles: 


1. Education is a development of the whole man. 

2. Educational methods should follow the order of nature. 

3. There should be an easy gradation in studies, the one leading nat- 
urally to the other. 

4. In the sciences, the student should have the objects studied before 
him. 

5. Discipline should aim at improving character. 

6. The teacher should be an example in person and conduct of what 
he requires of his pupils. 


These principles stamp Comenius as one who deserves to rank among 
the leading educational reformers of the world. His greatest error con- 
sisted in this, that he overestimated the power of the human mind to 
acquire knowledge. He wished man to know all things, and yet there 
are many things of which we must perforce be ignorant. 


The next among the great educators is Locke. He emphasizes physical 
education, and places character formation higher than knowledge. “That 
which every gentleman desires for his son, is contained,” he says, “in 
these four things: virtue, wisdom, breeding, and learning.” He puts 
learning last, for according to his own words, he considers it “the least.” 
The keystone of his pedagogy is man, the subject, and not knowledge, 
the object of education. However, in this he is an extremist, for Car- 
dinal Newman, in his /dea of a University, asserts, that “the tone of 
Locke's remarks is condemnatory of any teaching which tends to the gen- 
eral cultivation of the mind.” His chief fault lies in the fact, that he 
exazgerates the power of the individual reason ‘in its search for truth, and 
that nowhere, in his pedagogical teaching, do we come across a higher 
principle, much less the’spirit of Christianity with its life-giving strength. 
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In 1682, St. John Baptist de la Salle founded the order of Brothers 
of the Christian Schools, better known in this country as the order of 
Christian Brothers. Education, up to his time, favored, almost exclu- 
sively, the individual and the rich; but our saint instituted his brother- 
hood for the education of the masses, with a predilection for the poor. 
That he has a right to be classed among pedagogical reformers can 
be readily deduced from the following list of reforms which he either 
originated or perfected: 


1. The organization and management of elementary, grade and nor- 
mal schools. 

2. The Sunday school, technical schools, and the reform school. 

3. The perfecting and application of the simultaneous method of 
teaching. 

4. The modern popular system of education. P 


Coming down to the times of the French Revolution, we come across 
one, who might be called a pedagogical revolutionist instead of a peda- 
gogical reformer. This is Jean Jacques Rousseau, who, though not the 
first educator to advocate a return to nature, was the leading exponent 
of the “Return to Nature” pedagogy. Being a pessimist, he found fault 
with existing civilization, and advocated, as a remedy, a return to prim- 
itive simplicity. “Everything had to be natural, even his children,” as 
one writer puts it. Goethe styles his Emile the nature gospel of peda- 
gogy —das Naturevangelium der Paedagogik. Rousseau maintained, in 
this his principal work, that every new born child is pure as an angel, 
and is spoiled only by its parents, relatives, teachers, etc. He thus de- 
nies the doctrine of original sin. Again, though Christ, the teacher par 
excellence, said: “Let little children come unto me and forbid them not,” 
Rousseau wishes them to hear of God and religion, only after the age of 
fifteen. Another of his errors is, that no educational influence, either by 
word or deed, should be brought to bear upon the child, and that the lat- 
ter should consider nobody higher or better than itself. In what, then, 
consists his merit? In this, that he emphasized the great psychological 
fact, though some claim he discovered it, that the child lives in an entirely 
different world from that of its superiors. He says: “Childhood has its 
own manner of seeing, perceiving, and thinking, peculiar to itself.” It 
is on this account that he is hailed by some as the forerunner of child 
study. 

And now a word of Pestalozzi and Froebel, the one “the father of 
popular education,” the other, “the discoverer of childhood.” We link 
their names, because, based on their great love for children, they have 
much in common. They both believed in training as opposed to mere 
instruction. They both believed in early training; and this causes the one 
to extol the great influence of the mother in educating the child at home, 
the other, the influence of those taking the mother’s place in the kinder- 
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garten. And yet, Pestalozzi and Froebel differ. The former wishes the 
child to do what he wants it to do, in the manner he thinks best, and 
towards an end he has in view; the latter teaches the child what it 
wants to do, in the way it thinks best, and with an end in view wholly its 
own. Pestalozzi wishes the child to see, feel, hear, understand, and ex- 
press things as he does, whilst Froebel leaves all this to the child’s self- 
activity, with but a guidance that is indispensable. Both have left an 
impress upon educational methods that is readily discernible to this day. 
Yet, each had his faults. Pestalozzi, believing with Rousseau in the sin- 
lessness and innocence of childhood, refused to acknowledge Christ as the 
Redeemer of mankind. However, he was ever actuated by a deep relig- 
ious feeling, and never did he oppose the doctrines of Christ. As to 
Froebel, he was accused of inculcating but a natural religion; besides, his 
kindergarten idea was found fault with, because it frequently leads to 
methods “which stimulate precociousness, make genuine work distasteful, 
and impoverish the sources of life by too early and too persistent appeals 
to self-consciousness.” 

One more important educational reformer must be mentioned before I 
finish. It is Johann Friedrich Herbart. Rein says of him, that he is 
“the only one among the original thinkers of modern times who not 
merely casually touched, but directed the whole force of his theoretical 
and practical knowledge upon the question of pedagogy.” His whole sys- 
tem of pedagogy rests upon his psychology, and though his psychology 
is, in part, unsound, its application to pedagogy was a move in the right 
direction. The highest object of teaching, according to Herbart, is the 
development of good character. Knowledge and mental discipline are 
simply means to attain this object. Interest is the highest purpose of 
instruction. It is excited not for learning’s sake, but for its own sake. 
“The greatest sin in instruction is to make it tedious,” Herbart himself 
says; and in order to maintain this interest, he makes one study a center 
about which all others are to revolve. “This doctrine of interest, how- 
ever,” says Dr. Harris, “needs some limitation, because the idea of the 
will and the idea of duty are omitted.” Then again, the value of mere 
instruction in comparison with that of discipline is exaggerated. That 
his system, founded as it is on a broad scientific and philosophical basis, 
has merit, no one will deny; and yet, it “knows no place for free will, 
nor, if logically pressed, for individual responsibility.” 

Having thus reviewed in brief the principal merits and defects of 
some of the leading educational systems, it remains for us to “ring out 
the false, rinz in the true,” and with renewed enthusiasm continue our 
grand work of Christian education, keeping in mind that what the teacher 
“in his inmost soul hopes, believes, and loves, has far deeper and more 
potent influence, than mere lessons can ever have.” 














THE RECITATION: ITS NATURE, SCOPE AND 
PRINCIPLES 


BROTHER CONSTANTIUS, PH. D., LL. D., CHRISTIAN BROTHERS COL- 
LEGE, MEMPHIS, TENN, 


“Education,” pertinently observes Archbishop Spalding, “is 
little less than the continuous methodical suggestion of what is 
true, useful and good, to the end that the pupil may be brought 
under its influence and permit it to mould his life. It is by 
means of suggestions that the teacher is able to make him feel 
that he is a free agent, that it lies in his power to become other 
and nobler than he is and that it is his duty as it is his privilege 
to develop in himself a diviner kind of consciousness which alone 
makes truer knowledge and purer love possible. Persuade him 
that he has ability, and he will labor to justify your opinion of 
him; but if the master discourage him he loses self-confidence 
and ceases to make effort.” 

Hence, everything that is communicated should be so presented 
as to be understood by the pupil. This often-neglected principle, 
if observed, will insure a double advantage. The more direct 
advantage is, that the knowledge thus communicated becomes 
a solid appropriation in the mind of the learner, and the indi- 
rect but more comprehensive good is, that the powers of the 
mind are by this means developed, and enabled to reach forth 
in quest of knowledge for themselves in all other directions and 
to make it their own wherever found. On the other hand a 
twofold evil results from the neglect of this most rational prin- 
ciple. Superficial knowledge is its direct consequence, while 
mental insincerity is its more fearful result. A pupil who is 
accustomed to take the teacher’s dictum as sufficient without 
verifying it by his own judgment and to regard as knowledge 
what is at best only a vague impression, admitting it into memory 
in the precise form in which it is presented without blending and 
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weighing it with his own previous stores of information, is learn- 
ing indeed to be insincere to himself and his teacher, as to his 
own amount of knowledge. Hence, if when he grows up he 
should ever be undeceived on this point, he will be tempted to 
practice, if he can, the deception upon others. This unfor- 
tunate result may be ascribed either to a fear which has been 
excited by the teacher’s repulsive manner or to a shrinking tim- 
idity on the pupil’s part, which needs encouragement to express 
its doubts and reasonings, or perhaps to a mental torpor which 
requires to be stimulated by appliances the most difficult of in- 
vention in the whole art of teaching. For it is better that the 
pupil should express in his own words the idea which he has 
gained from the book than that he should parrot the precise 
words of the text. 

Now, nothing can be done for a pupil except through him. 
His self-activity must be aroused. His interests must be stim- 
ulated. The conditions for successful work must be made 
favorable. The plans or methods adopted by the teacher must 
be adapted to the powers of the pupil’s mind, and this leads 


directly to the subject of this paper, namely, recitation: its 
nature, scope and principles. 

What then is to be understood by recitation? A good reci- 
tation, says George Howland, is the real test of the school. It 
shows as in a mirror the interest, skill and information of the 
teacher and the work of the class. 


Recitation in its widest sense embraces all the branches of 
the school curriculum in which the pupil gives expression to the 
knowledge,. power or skill acquired. In its restricted, and his- 
torical meaning, it is “the restatement of what was formerly 
learned, either in the words of the text or in the child’s own 
language.’ It implies a definite assignment of work to be done 
by the pupil given by the teacher and the test or expression of the 
results of the pupil’s study or effort upon the task assigned him, 
developed in some manner by the teacher. 

“Tf this comprises,’ notices Dr. S. Hamilton, “all that is in- 
cluded in the term, the process that it names is not in any sense 
a teaching exercise. The teacher may test preparation, knowl- 
edge or skill, but he may not instruct, because to recite means 
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to say, to repeat, to rehearse or to relate, and not to teach, 
to learn or to instruct.” 

The recitation is the test of the teacher. To it the teacher 
should come with a preparedness that implies the mastery of 
the matter he teaches; with an enthusiasm that should inspire 
ambitious pupils; with the sympathetic feeling for the difficul- 
ties that beset the student; and with the consciousness of the 
awakening of the proper response and interest in the work. The 
teacher in and through his recitation should keep in mind the two 
objects of the study, namely, its utilitarian value as well as its 
disciplinary value. He should feel that the progress of the 
class is not measured by the progress of his brightest pupils, 
but by the slowest in the class, and that if he hopes to make his 
class go onward, his work and his effort should be directed to 
the capacity of the struggling pupils and should stimulate at the 
same time the efforts of his brightest. To do this successfully, 
the teacher must, in a manner, be an artist, varying his methods 
to suit the changing conditions with the ideal view of developing 
the pupil’s powers in an ordinary way. 

Through the recitation the teacher may exercise the greatest 
skill in developing self-reliance, logical presentation of matter, 
a methodical or definite statement of facts of knowledge, whether 
oral or written that will have a marked influence upon the char- 
acter of his pupils. The very form in which papers are pre- 
sented by pupils is one of the minor details of the recitation, 
but one of the most marked in its later influence upon the pu- 
pil’s life. 

Thus it is obvious that the recitation is an important school 
exercise. For “to the teacher”, remarks Dr. Hamilton, “ it is an 
opportunity to impart knowledge, to guide effort, to develop 
power, to form habit, to mould character, to deepen impression, 
to train in the art of study, to inspire the child with a love of 
learning, and to fix forever his habits of thought and expres- 
sion. To the child it is an opportunity to acquire knowledge, 
power and skill, and to catch glittering glimpses of the great 
sunlit valley of truth from the glowing hilltops of the teacher’s 
inspiration. A great teacher, with a pent-up personality, throb- 
bing with a desire to help others, is always the center of an un- 
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conscious influence that shapes the life and character of child- 
hood.” 

If Dr. Butler is correct in affirming that “great personalities 
make great universities”, then we may equally affirm that great 
personalities make great teachers. The class is the field where 
this personality proves to be the most active and potent and that 
during the recitation, for there the teacher and pupil are brought 
into close, intimate contact, and it is there that “eye meets eye, 
pulse feels pulse, heart warms heart, mind touches mind, thought 
arouses thought, zeal fires zeal, and spirit inspires spirit.” 

The teacher is as it were the high priest of the class. He 
must needs take into consideration the intellect, the subject- 
matter and the method, so that the pupil may obtain facility and 
accuracy of expression, ability and scope for his faculties, wis- 
dom and power for his mind, and thus attain in his search the 
hidden truth of things, the object of every created intellect. 

We are all aware that thoughts create desires, that desires 
lead to action and effort, and that these are the instruments of 
scholarship and character. Bailey tells us that 


“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs. He most lives 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


It is evident therefore that the process of recitation is twofold 
in its nature, for it necessarily implies both teaching and learning. 
It includes the active participation and cooperation of a teacher 
and a pupil. Hence, there exists a natural relation. There 
must be teacher to present and a pupil to grasp; there is one 
who questions and one who answers; one who directs, the other 
who does; one who is giving, the other receiving; the one to 
inspire, the other to be inspired. Both must think and develop, 
and each must be an aid to the other in attaining the desired end. 

But to accomplish this laudable object, the teacher should 
avail himself of all or part of the following means: 


1. He should prepare the pupil’s mind to receive the subject matter. 
2. He should carefully prepare the subject matter. 
38. He should skillfully present the subject matter. 
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4. He should clearly explain and tactfully illustrate the subject 


matter. 
5. He should wisely suggest thoughts and facts concerning the 


subject matter. 
6. He should artfully lead the pupil to think about and grasp the 


subject matter. 
7. He should manifest by acts what he is and reveal his character 


by what he does. 


Now, if the teacher does well his part, the pupil has a cor- 
responding role to act if he is to attain the purpose of recitation, 
that is, to acquire knowledge, power or skill, to form right habits, 
and to develop into true nobility and purity of character. The 
pupil, then, should be carefully trained to the following: 


He must examine the subject-matter. 

He must seek to understand as well as interpret it. 
He must strive to assimilate it. 

He must endeavor to remember it. 

He must learn how to apply and use it. 


orm © DO 


As to what should constitute the essential characteristics of 
a good, fruitful recitation ought to be determined by time and 
place. Anyone who has ever given a serious thought to child 
study and has made a thorough study of psychology, is fully 
aware that pupils cannot give a vigorous, mental action and pro- 
longed attention to any subject. If the teacher be alert and 
present the subject matter in an interesting way, the mental 
energy of the pupil is soon exhausted. Apart from the fact of 
mental capacity, the teacher should not overlook physical condi- 
tions which frequently prove a serious obstacle in the acquire- 
ment of knowledge or exercise of power. The air of the classroom 
may be vitiated and overheated, or the strain may be beyond the 
pupil’s endurance, or the digestive organs may be deranged, all 
of which causes are detrimental to vigorous, mental activity. 
Personal experience should here prove a valuable guide in tne 
matter of recitation. How easily we become distracted and find 
it difficult at times to fix our attention upon the subject matter 
presented! Hence, if the recitation be long, sluggish and dry, 
the pupil soon loses interest and the purpose of the recitation is 
thus frustrated. If the teacher is full of the subject, and has 
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gathered interesting facts, and throws out valuable hints and 
suggestions, the recitation fires interest and stimulates to strong 
mental activity. A good teacher always gauges the time of 
recitation according to the capacity and age of the pupil. In 
primary and elementary grades the minimum time of recitation 
should vary from five to ten minutes, and in high school grades 
it should not exceed forty minutes. An experienced teacher is 
cognizant of the fact that thought is guided, stimulated by timely 
questions, suggestions, hints and explanations, and that such a 
recitation is an excellent remedy for stupidity. It develops alert- 
ness of mind, a quick perception, and a prompt mental response. 
There is, however, a lurking danger in such brisk recitations. 
They do not allow sufficient time for slow minds to concentrate 
their thoughts and to correlate their facts upon the new ideas 
presented, and hence they are unable to give adequate interpreta- 
tion and expression, ending not infrequently in disgust for 
knowledge and, perhaps even, destroying all initiative in mental 
self-activity. 

Now, it matters not how we may view “study lesson” or 
“study recitation,” the solution is to be found in good teaching. 
The teacher who realizes the importance of his role, will readily 
recognize that the one end of teaching, whether in study lesson 
or study recitation, is for the pupil the acquisition of knowledge, 
the culture of the faculties, and the development of the moral 
and Christian sense. Instruction, therefore, is a precise and 
systematized body of knowledge which the pupil assimilates by 
personal work. Vague, obscure and incomplete ideas of things 
do not constitute knowledge. The pupil should possess systema- 
tized knowledge, i. e., he should know things in their causes, 
and hence link together in the mind principles and consequences, 
laws and their phenomena. Furthermore, knowledge should be 
assimilated, for true knowledge is nothing artificial, applied to 
the mind from without or simply stored.in the memory, but 
rather it consists of systems of,truths that become an integral 
part of the mind, and are organized in it to become as active 
as itself. However important instruction may be, it is much less 
so than the education of the faculties, for the moulding of the 
mind, observes a noted writer, is more important than its prog- 
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ress, It is the province of the school to prepare the pupil, not 
for recitations and examinations, but for life. It is a truism 
that the man who is quick in taking hold of ideas, seeing to what 
they lead, and then making use of his own experience as well 
as that of others, is best fitted for entering upon his life work 
and bringing it to a successful fruition. Hence, it is not crammed 
heads but trained ones that do the best and most practical think- 
ing, 

Whence it follows that teaching, according to the prince of 
modern educational reformers, St. John Baptist de la Salle, should 
be rational. The intelligence in admitting truth, he held, is satis- 
fied only when teaching is clear, logical and convincing. There- 
fore, whatever be the subject treated, and the aptitude of the 
pupils, St. de la Salle counsels the teacher to observe the fol- 
lowing : 


1. To base the assertions on proofs which he has made intelligible 
by sufficient explanations. 

2. To proceed from the known to the unknown, from the near 
to the remote, from the simple to the complex, and, when possible, from 
the particular to the general, from the concrete to the abstract, from the 
sensible to the immaterial. 

3. To omit nothing essential in the questions explained. 

4. To show how different ideas relating to the same subject are 
connected. 

5. To endeavor personally to acquire not only knowledge but the 
method of communicating it with the accuracy and clearness which will 
infallibly shed light on minds. 


Consequently, the teacher should conduct the “study recita- 
tion” with life and mental briskness. It possesses these qualities 
if he teaches with animation and order that enliven the pupils, 
when he presents knowledge under its most captivating aspect, 
and when he throws himself so much into the lesson that he 
may be said to live in it. 

To attain this desirable end, the teacher should guard against 
two defects: dullness and routine. Dullness arises from the ex- 
clusive use of the book, the want of personal initiative, common- 
place oral explanations, the monotony of the exercises given to 
the pupils, and sometimes from the want of taste for study, and 
of care in the preparation of lessons. The book is’ dry and 
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silent and if not animated by the voice of the teacher it is almost 
powerless to enlighten and warm young minds. Routine de- 
stroys little by little the personal character of the teaching, to 
substitute habit, which becomes less and less voluntary, a 
mechanical and almost automatic way of acting. When routine 
has persisted for some considerable time, it produces disaffection 
toward the teacher and then a sort of numbness which changes 
to hopeless apathy. To fight against dullness, the teacher should 
limit himself to useful explanations and devote plenty of time 
to questioning. He must struggle against routine by assiduous 
work and conscientious preparation of lessons. For a teacher 
who remains a long time in the same grade, the only means of 
brightening his lessons is by acquiring new ideas, by perfecting 
his methods, and by cultivating a true love of study, and of being, 
as he ought to be, a man of enlightened progress. Moreover 
the intellectual training of pupils is not otherwise possible; for 
study recitation that is dull, cold and full of routine, wearies 
and disgusts them. 

On the part of the pupil, study recitation is animated if it 
exercises his faculties, captivates his attention, and stimulates 
his curiosity ; if the questions are within his reach, and calculated 
to make him draw the consequences from the principles laid 
down, and if the method employed makes him a co-worker in 
the lesson. There is no more powerful means of training the 
judgment, of rectifying errors, and of teaching correct reason- 
ing, aye, it is the very soul of teaching. 

Thus far we treated study recitation in itself and indicated 
some of its underlying principles. It may not be out of place 
to examine analytically the parts constituting its unity. 

As we already noticed study recitation, in its widest sense, 
implies that the teacher tests, teaches and trains, and that the 
pupil obtains knowledge, power and skill. The recitation may 
be oral or written but must be suited to the immediate purpose 
in the teacher’s mind. Methods will differ in instruction of in- 
dividuals of groups, in tutorial work, and in class instruction. 
and will naturally differ in the character of subject-matter pre- 
sented. Some studies require a topical presentation, some a 
Socratic exposition, some an experimental investigation, some a 
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dogmatic presentation, as fundamental to the exposition or 
elucidation of the principles that must be presupposed or de- 
veloped in the particular study taught. 

The teacher should therefore always bear in mind that the 
recitation is the test part and does not constitute teaching. In 
it the pupil merely tells what he has learned, either through 
study or what he may have garnered from other sources. Oc- 
casionally, it may exceed the limit of testing, but, practically, it 
is not teaching. Should the pupil in high school grade be able 
to give the facts of the subject matter, or perhaps explain their 
meaning, or even abstract from them some underlying principles, 
it is at best only a species of searching process, a kind of ex- 
amination, in which the pupil simply states what he knows and 
also manifests his limitations, 

While this may be an essential part of recitation it is not the 
only part, nor the most important part. Undoubtedly, some in- 
struction is imparted, but it is to obtain rather than give, to 
probe rather than instruct, to stimulate rather than elicit new 
thoughts. This part demands less skill, tact or ability than 
teaching. Hence an inexperienced teacher unfortunately pre- 
sumes that in this consists the entire recitation, and, therefore, 
remains seemingly satisfied with a part and really makes no 
further effort in the art of teaching. The teacher should not 
substitute a mere recitation for teaching. \We may briefly state 
some of the excellent results of this teaching process: 


1. It tells us how well the pupi! has prepared the lesson. 

2. We learn, in general, the pupil’s knowledge as well as his ability. 

3. It is a good means of cultivating memory. 

4. It gives the pupil facility for expression and imparts some skill 
and mental discipline. 


The second part of the recitation is the teaching part. It 
differs essentially from the testing part. Here the teacher in- 
structs and the pupil learns, whereas in the other the intellect 
gives out what it has discovered. Hence the pupil is gradually 
brought to venture from the known to the unknown. Familiar 
facts are better understool and thoughts become more definite 
and vigorous. The teacher necessarily aids the pupil by thought- 
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ful questions and tactful suggestions, thus exciting interest, di- 
recting the way and stimulating to new discoveries in the realm 
of thought. So intense becomes the attention that the pupil for- 
gets all else and concentrates his mind upon the idea presented 
for investigation, centering there all his mental energy and 
activity. Thus he is led to examine, analyze, compare, discover 
and conclude. “The mists rise, the fogs scatter, the light dawns 
from within, and the unknown is transformed into the known. 
As a result of this the pupil sees new facts, discovers new truths, 
thinks new thoughts, comprehends new relations, forms new 
opinions, and reaches new conclusions.” 

The dominant characteristic of the teaching process is to teach 
the pupil to think. This is not chimerical for it is accomplished 
by every earnest, enthusiastic and skillful teacher, It is thinking 
that carries the pupil upward and onward and makes him the 

‘future man of deep research and splendid intellectual acumen. 

But every experienced teacher is fully aware of the truth that 
thinking is hard work. And withal we cannot dispense with it 
in the teaching part. It assuredly fatigues the body and tires 
out the brain. However by careful, prudent ways we lead the 
pupil to overcome this weariness by wise relaxation that gives 
insight and knowledge, wisdom and strength, logic and power. 
As the athlete experiences fatigue when he begins to train for 
the games, but becomes inured to hardships and strenuous exer- 
cise as the training is carried on systematically, and thus after 
repeated exercises, he is perfectly at ease, no matter how diffi- 
cult and prolonged the exercise, so with the intellectual athlete. 
If the teacher be tactful, persistent and methodical, the pupil 
will soon be accustomed to think until a habit is formed and 
hence thinking becomes natural to him for it is natural for man 
to think. “Thinking is at once the compass that guides and the 
hoat that carries the child forward toward the desired end. And 
even if it taxes the brain and tires the body it must not be 
evaded or neglected, for from the exercise of thinking spring 
the best results to the child.” 

To attain this most excellent end the teacher has a pliable, 
useful instrument at his command, namely, the question. The 

teacher who is alive, alert, all activity, plies the pupil with 
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questions calculated to awaken or arouse the “slumbering fac- 
ulties, stir the stagnant energies, and stimulate the dormant ac- 
tivities; by it he sustains the interest, challenges the attention, 
and opens the very throttle-valves of thought; through it he 
guides the progress of the investigation, directs the child’s mind to 
the very spot where the new conclusion lies concealed, and at the 
right moment aids in lifting the veil that hides it.” The great 
and influential teacher is detected by the art of questioning. 
The question in the hands of such a teacher is an instrument ot 
thought and instruction. No teacher can be called great or said 
to be possessed of moral strength and strong character unless 
he be an artist or a master in the use of the instrument. It im- 
plies a thorough, masterful knowledge of his subject as well as 
of the human heart, human nature and human intellect. He is 
the skilled magician that calls into play and arouses to activity 
the faculties of the pupils and makes them responsive to the most 
intricate combinations, and brings forth crystallized thoughts and 
kaleidoscopic discoveries in the sphere of truth, the higher flights 
of intellectual attainment. Hence, the teacher, especially the 
religious teacher, should cultivate the great, wonderful secret 
of his difficult art. If he be master of the instrument, success 
will crown his efforts, but if he be unskilled in its use, failure 
is writ upon his labors, and the pupil leaves the school unfit to 
grapple with life’s problems and to become a miserable wreck on 
the shoals of time. 

Dr. Hamilton credits the teaching part with the following 
happy results: 


1. It instructs the pupil. 
2. It gives mental discipline: 
a) By certifying fact. b) By examining testimony. c) By sub- 
stantiating evidence. d) By confirming statement. e) 
By comparing relations. f) By discovering their simi- 
larity or difference. g) By reaching new conclusions. 


Next in importance to the teaching part is the training part. 
Its purpose is to develop originality of expression, to give per- 
manency to knowledge, to cultivate skill in handling or directing 
mental activity, and to form character. The training part is 
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sometimes called “The Drill.” The review is the complement of 
the drill. The essential object of the drill is to secure thorough- 
ness, while the review aims to test thoroughness. Comenius tells 
us: “We learn to do by doing,” but this is true only when re- 
ferred to the law that repeated acts give skill. The teacher 
must needs base his drill or daily practice upon scientific knowl- 
edge, or otherwise he is a would-be or makeshift in the art of 
teaching. Hence, “no one in our day,” remarks Dr. Schaffer, 
“would advocate mere blind doing as a means of learning. The 
maxim must refer to doing guided by an intelligent will. The 
doing must be guided by thinking that is based upon correct and 
reliable data or premises.” 

The teacher should be extremely cautious that the drill does 
not drag, for a drill of this character is worthless and injurious. 
The drill “that really trains, that gives ease and excellence, ac- 
curacy and rapidity in the largest measure, is always inspired 
by interest, zeal, earnestness, and by conscious care and fidelity.” 
“The rule of first importance in drilling,” observes Dr. Roark, 
“is that the interested consciousness of the pupil must be evoked 
throughout the exercise; mere drill, monotony of répetition, is 
not drill. Gain in power and skill is made in the same degree 
in which, to use Matthew Arnold’s fine phrase, ‘consciousness 
permeates the work.’ ” 

There is, however, another important part belonging to reci- 
tation, and that is the assigning of lessons. Many a teacher 
seems to overlook this essential work and hence goes through 
it in a perfunctory fashion, possessing no animation, displaying 
no tact, and perhaps not even exercising any degree of intelli- 
gence. Herein the live teacher manifests his superiority and evi- 
dences a knowledge and power of the art of teaching. He is 
fully conscious of the importance of such assignment of lessons 
and therefore seizes the opportune moment and while the pupil 
is not too fatigued. He finds that the best and most favorable 
time in the lower grades is after the recitation, for he then knows 
whether or not the pupil has fully grasped the lesson in hand, 
or if the whole or a part of the lesson should be assigned again 
for the following day. There are some who advocate the as- 
signment of lessons in advanced grades at the beginning of the 
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recitation, because they claim that the teacher is mentally fresh, 
keen and incisive, and the pupil is alert and active, and ready to 
grasp any idea or use any suggestion made concerning the new 
lesson. The teacher should never presume that the assignment 
is merely a task hastily pushed aside and lost sight of in the 
next breath. It is precisely in this that the experienced, true 
teacher shows the value of educational work to be done by the 
pupil. Be it remembered that only the teacher who is thor- 
oughly familiar with the text-book and is above all a master 
of the subject matter, can make an intelligent assignment. He 
should know the difficulty of the lesson about to be assigned, 
and have clear, definite thoughts on the matter, as well as realize 
the limitations of the pupils. 

Therefore, we are not to look for quantity but for quality in. 
assigning the lesson. It may happen that even a very short 
lesson may prove too long for the pupil, especially should he 
enter upon new territory, mastering new principles, and striving 
to correlate them with previously acquired knowledge. The keen, 
live teacher, possessing a mastery over text and subject matter, 
can easily foresee the difficulty the pupil will encounter and un- 
less forewarned may be discouraged and give up in despair. 
If the teacher be a man of strong character and a profound 
student of human nature, he must know that with advanced pu- 
pils the assignment of lessons is assuredly one of the most, if 
not the most important, class exercises, and that he should make 
it at the beginning of the recitation. Should he follow this 
method, the teacher will have the opportunity of indicating 
the relation which the lesson may have to the foregoing or to 
the whole subject, or to what may follow. The pupil should 
be trained early to relate facts, compare principles, and assimi- 
late the knowledge thus acquired. Hence, St. John Baptist de 
la Salle insisted that the teacher should induce the pupil to get 
the habit of attention, reflection, constancy in following the 
chain of ideas without omitting one of the links, which implies 
that the pupil is to be trained in the art of study. It is obvious 
from the principles laid down that the assignment of lessons 
should not be made unless after a thorough, conscientious prep- 
aration. Here again the skilled teacher will arouse the pupil 
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from his apathy and stimulate his dormant faculties by some 
brisk questioning, leading him to think and search for the truth, 
or to investigate the principles underlying the matter, and thus 
be prepared to approach the new matter with courage and con- 
fidence. Thus the teacher saves much valuable time, encourages 
the pupil, keeps up alertness, makes the study hour specific as 
well as profitable, and leads the way to better results. 

“It is in full accord,” remarks Dr. Hamilton, “with the philos- 
ophy of good teaching, which simply points the way, designates 
the habitation of the desired truth and its relations, aids in their 
fuller comprehension, but leaves the work of discovery and the 
joy of achievement to reward the child for his effort.” 


DISCUSSION 


BRoTHER ILpEPHONSE, C, F. X.: I think it is the consensus of opinion 
of this assemblage that the subject recitation has been fully and most 
ably propounded and expounded in the paper which we have just heard 
read. But when we consider the ability of its writer and his years of 
actual experience in all branches of education, we simply admit that 
this exemplification of his ideas on the subject is only in keeping with 
his calling as a Christian educator. Since to be a true doctor of medi- 
cine one must be proficient in the practice as well as in the theory 
thereof, and since the same is true of all professions, I fearlessly assert 
that a thorough knowledge of recitation, like all educational subjects, 
can be advanced only by one who is an adept in the theory and practice 
of pedagogy in general. Men who give their lives to the study of the 
Christian youth of our land, to their abilities and to their virtues, ought 
to be capable of giving a true opinion on any subject taught within our 
Catholic schools. . 

Recitations, in their manner of being conducted, may vary as much 
as the individual conducting them, yet there are some points of sim- 
ilarity. First as regards the teacher: It goes without saying that first 
and foremost, he must be full of his subject, not only from the stand- 
point of knowledge but likewise in all things pertaining to zeal which 
begets enthusiasm. Let the teacher’s attitude be one of emulation, let 
him be alive. Like begets like. Enthusiasm, enthusiasm; sloth, sloth; 
half-heartedness, half-heartedness, etc. To arouse interest in the lesson 
the teacher should know more than his text. The text is at most a 
supplement, an aid, a means—not an end. 

Such additional matter as the teacher may have at his command 
can be presented to the class before, during, or after the recitation 
according as his judgment may dictate, and will of course be exhaustive 
or condensed according to the age of the pupils before him. “Order is 
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heaven’s first law’; order is evident in nature; it must be paramount 
in the classroom, or nothing is done. Order, then, is the teacher’s first 
consideration and it is largely his fault when disorder is the rule. The 
most desirable way of securing it is by the “eye.” Not a stern, for- 
bidding look, but a firm, watchful, constant one. To attain this con- 
stancy the text-book should never be in the teacher’s hand. The lesson 
must be so familiar to him as to enable him to question without the 
aid of a book. The teacher can in many lessons, history for example, 
conduct a recitation without asking a question, by having the lesson 
outlined on the board and calling upon pupils to recite topic after topic. 

This leads to another phase in conducting a recitation. No sensible 
teacher calls by roll. The reason is obvious. To call promiscuously 
entails a loss of time, a distraction on the part of the teacher as he 
necessarily is obliged to think if he has called on such a one or not. 
This, in a way, takes his “eye’ away from the class. To effect the 
one and avoid the other cards may be employed to advantage for they 
can be shuffled. This likewise removes that bane of the classroom, 
jealousy, as questions will be distributed impartially. The attitude of 
the teacher during recitation should receive some attention. Indeed 
order often, if not always, depends upon it. Like a general he should 
be erect, not pedantically dignified, but easily, naturally erect; com- 
manding without seeming to command; rarely sitting, never lounging; 
always on the alert, never exciting merriment purposely, and if it does 
innocently creep in, checking it immediately after the first outburst. 
Such outbursts should never be tolerated when they occur at the ex- 
pense of wounded feelings in an individual, still less should the teacher 
encourage the same by “joining in” and never, never being himself the 
exciting cause. As regards the pupil he learns much and forgets more. 
But knowledge is not a cramming of facts, it is an evolution of char- 
acter. Hence, recitation as a phase of education must have some bear- 
ing on forming character. Cheating, a twin brother of lying, is often 
developed unfortunately in school and oftentimes through the careless- 
ness of the teacher, either by lack of vigilance or want of condemnation. 
The tendency to have books open on the lap or the single page on the 
desk or attached to the collar of the boy’s coat are all ways and means 
of ingenious youth. If the teacher stands and has his eye free and 
past experience has taught him, much of this, if not all, will be elim- 
inated. To countenance it or not to care is inconceivable. Character 
first, last and always. For children in the grades this can be greatly 
avoided by conducting recitations on the floor, standing around the 
wall or out in front according to existing conditions. This manner of 
procedure greatly facilitates the avoidance of restlessness, the oppor- 
tunity, so to speak, of opening the check valve for the exhaustion of 
superfluous steam, of over-tensioned nerves. 

The time required or given to each subject will depend on circum- 
stances and place. Tirst the age of the children is a factor to be taken 
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into consideration. No recitation period should go beyond the limit of 
attention which of course varies with age. Secondly, it must, unfor- 
tunately, often be limited by reason of more than one grade in class. 
A judicious teacher will arrange his daily program to suit existing con- 
ditions. The recitation, if properly conducted, has an educative influ- 
ence apart from the mere matter at hand. It teaches mode of expression, 
freedom of speech, cures bashfulness, and is a constant opportunity for 
the teacher to correct errors in grammar. Here all the class should be 
impressed with the error, hence concentrated attention ‘is of the utmost 
importance. Slang should never be allowed. 

What if the teacher is guilty? Some teachers require the text ver- 
batim; others are satisfied with the words of the pupil. Each system has 
‘its advantages and disadvantages. Verbatim lessons tend to increase the 
vocabulary of the child, develop the memory and cannot fail to improve 
his orthography, “a consummation devoutly to be wished.” On the other 
hand verbatim recitations may easily tend to parrot pratings and the 
neglect of the understanding the cultivation of which, in the last analysis, 
is the most desirable and ultimate aim. What is studied will most 
likely be forgotten, but the broadening of the mind, the preparing it by 
slow degrees for future conquests are the ends that each recitation 
should aim to reach apart from the most important end—the formation 
of character by inculcating habits of attention, industry and love of duty 
for duty’s sake, as imaged in the Divine Child of Nazareth. 

3ROTHER VALENTINE, S. M., Pittsburgh, Pa.: Although much has been 
said on the subject of recitation, a great deal will remain unsaid. 
Recitation may be considered the most delicate part of school work. We 
may envy a teacher who governs his class well but I believe a teacher 
who can secure good recitations is the more competent and he alone is 
able to turn out good scholars. 

In conducting recitations a teacher needs his greatest tact, for he has 
before him a class of pupils every one of whom demands special atten- 
tion. If he fails to awaken the proper interest he may teach the pupil 
to hate school and in consequence paralyze his ambition; if he succeeds 
he will win the gratitude of a successful class. What further tends to 
make the recitation so important is the object of recitation, and what 
is this object? One who has no definite aim accomplishes little if any- 
thing. He is groping around in the dark and will sooner or later meet 
with an obstruction and come to grief. 

In the first place recitation enables the teacher to estimate the daily 
progress of his pupils. The satisfaction a pupil feels after a good reci- 
tation is a fitting reward for his earnest preparation while the careless 
pupil is deserving of the shame which a public failure produces. Thus 
we see that the prospect of the coming responsibilities of a recitation 
will tend to induce pupils to make the necessary preparation to meet 
them. The teacher can estimate the daily progress of his pupils and 
a knowledge of this fact on the part of the pupils makes that daily 
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progress more rapid. Day after day the intellectual growth of the pupils 
is noticed and like the horticulturist the teacher daily watches his plants 
lest their promised fruitage be destroyed. It is thus the teacher meets 
his class and cares for it. 

Another object of the recitation is to enable pupils to tell what they 
know. We all admit the importance of speaking well, of possessing 
the power of framing our ideas in proper wording. Often we hear the 
expression, “I know it but I cannot say it.” It is very doubtful whether 
we know a thing until we can embody our ideas of it in verbal form. 
Students when reciting seem confident of their ability to answer a 
question but cannot shift their dim ideas into the clear light of words 
and then realize that the language of the lesson must be studied as well 
as the matter. 

Next to good thinkers we want good talkers and the recitation fur- 
nishes one of the best opportunities for making them, opportunities 
which a teacher who has the interests of his class at heart will not 
overlook. The constant training of the recitation is a requisite for 
producing clear, precise, and strong speakers; the teacher should not be 
satisfied to perceive in a sort of foggy manner that the pupil has the 
correct idea but the thought should be stated in appropriate language. 
Thus the student’s language improves by recitations, being furnished 
with an opportunity of telling what he knows. He who studies by 
himself may become a good scholar but his progress will be slow, his 
knowledge limited and defective when compared to that of one who has 
the advantages of attending well conducted recitations. 

The third object of recitation is to inspire the pupil with self-con- 
fidence. To give an opinion in public is no easy matter and timidity 
is a great deal to blame for making this difficulty. One may feel that 
he knows as well as others but he does not like to say. The pupil 
who faces the teacher at daily recitations has a means for overcoming 
this excessive timidity. Besides the duty of instructing, it devolves on 
the teacher to train the pupil to speak with thought. Frequently we 
meet persons who speak without thinking, persons who rashly venture 
an opinion on every subject without further investigation. Teacher and 
pupils should combine to protect the public from this infliction and by 
kind criticism in the classroom insure a well founded self-confidence and 
consequently more reliability. 

Recitation furthermore serves to impress on the mind what has been 
learned. This principle is an obvious one, that the more the subject is 
thought about the better it will be understood, while recitation will in- 
duce additional thought and keep the subject longer before the mind. 
But this is not all. Newly acquired knowledge seems more clear and is 
more deeply impressed after we have conversed with anyone respecting 
it. The effect of the recitation by the pupil is similar. 

In his paper on recitation Brother Constantius says, “There is no 
teaching properly so-called, where there is no learning.” To be more 
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emphatic let me add “there is no learning where there is no thinking.” 
We agree with Brother Constantius when he states that “thoughts create 
desires, desires lead to action and effort, and that these are the instru- 
ments of scholarship and character.” Man’s worth to man is measured 
by deeds rather than by words, for “he most lives who thinks most, 
feels the noblest, acts the best.” 

To quote Brother Constantius, “Nothing can be done for a pupil ex- 
cept through him. His self-activity must be aroused, his interests must 
be stimulated.” 

Nowhere is this better accomplished than in recitation. Here if any- 
where a love of learning can be created and fostered and the energies 
of the mind summoned to the noble work of obtaining an education. 
Nowhere else does the teacher come so close to the pupils, and no- 
where else is there such an intimate sympathy between them and himself. 

Their minds are then open to receive instruction, their hearts ready 
to receive the impression. In fact the character of the pupil can be 
cultured by this close contact. It is plainly evident that certain moral 
qualities are essential to success in study. Industry, honesty, self-re- 
liance, perseverance, are virtues highly appreciated by the earnest teacher 
and recitation again offers an excellent opportunity for strengthening 
them. The devoted teacher, convinced of the importance of his calling, 
will meet occasions during the progress of every lesson when he can 
call attention to a moral truth or give strength to some moral habit. 

On the fruitful soil of the classroom he scatters the good seed which 
in time attains successful fruition. A good thought or a noble purpose 
may even find sustenance in a heart less impressive, as a seed lodged 
on a rock may germinate within a rocky crevice and obtain sufficient 
nourishment to grow. This procedure however, requires the most deli- 
cate management, the greatest skill, for no instrument of art is so com- 
plex as the human mind, none so nicely attuned as the human heart. 

Is the preparation for the recitation of great importance? The suc- 
cessful recitation depends in a great measure on the preparation given 
to the subject; a preparation on the part of the teacher as well as on 
the part of the pupil. Only then will life and mental briskness be 
manifest, while the lack of preparation will invariably result in dullness 
and routine. No man can operate skillfully upon a thing the nature of 
which he does not understand. The teacher may work like a machine 
or work by imitating others but such a procedure applied to the cultiva- 
tion of the human mind is most deplorable. A teacher must have method 
in training and instructing his class and without preparation this would 
be sadly lacking. Though it is self-evident that a person cannot impart 
what he does not know himself, the mere possessing knowledge does 
not imply ability to impart it. 

Merely to ask questions from a book or to depend upon the help of 
a book to ascertain the correctness or incorrectness of an answer, is not 
teaching. The teacher must familiarize himself with the subject. Text- 
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books generally present but a mere outline of the several branches of 
instruction and the teacher must prepare himself to fill up this outline, 
he must explain, illustrate, and add to the lesson. Mental growth depends 
more upon what is suggested by the text-book than what is learned 
by it. . 

Trusting to the inspiration of the moment or to general knowledge 
of the subject for the selection of matter for his questions or for their 
expressions in verbal form, is poor policy. Questions resulting from 
this method would prove clumsy and meaningless, and tend to confuse 
the pupils and in all probability vitiate their taste. Like the shrewd 
lawyer who prepares himself with reference to the points of law as well 
as facts involved in his client’s cause, the wide-awake teacher makes 
like preparation as regards the questions he proposes to ask as well as 
the manner of asking them. 

The teacher must also choose a mode of reciting and select the neces- 
sary apparatus for conducting the recitation. This depends on the na- 
ture of the lesson and no teacher can afford to allow it to be determined 
by chance. Apparatus is frequently needed for conducting recitations 
such as maps, charts, models, philosophical and chemical apparatus, and 
the like. It lends zest to our teaching and in many cases renders it 
intelligible where words alone may confuse. It certainly would be de- 
sirable to have things at our command, but it is a regrettable truth that 
many teachers, through no fault of theirs, must dispense with this aid. 

The success of the recitation depending in great part upon the pupil 
himself a few hints relative to the pupil’s preparation may be in order. 
In preparing his lesson the pupil must study the matter of the lesson. 
This is the main purpose for which lessons are assigned. This mat- 
ter, however, should not be confined to the contents of the text-book 
but should extend to that found in other books or obtained by original 
investigations. 

The relation of the one lesson to those which have preceded it should 
never be overlooked in preparing the recitation. The subject matter 
usually assigned as lessons for pupils consists of facts, axioms, definitions, 
or reasonings. Facts can be learned best by classifying them according 
to the laws of association, while axioms and definitions impress them- 
selves more deeply upon the memory when applied or illustrated. 

Let the pupil be taught to improve on the text-book, so to say, and 
by copious illustrations in preparing his recitations deeply impress the 
lesson upon his mind. Let the statement of facts or the evolution of 
principles be given as the pupil understands it, that is, in his own words. 
This will lead him to self-action and teach him not to depend too much 
on the assistance of the teacher. More mistakes have been made by 
teachers in giving too much help at such times than too little. The 
pupil must be taught to teach himself and that the teacher will be ready 
to assist when his help is required. A point in the solution of a prob- 
lem, a word in the construction of a sentence, may effectually block the 
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pupil’s pathway in the preparation of his lesson and the teacher may 
remove the difficulty, or, what is better, aid the pupil. in removing it. 

The value of the recitation, finally, depends on the spirit with which 
the pupils receive instruction. If they attend the recitations reluctantly, 
listen impatiently, become restless while their classmates recite, reckless 
as regards their own recitations, in one word show no interest in the 
recitation, progress in learning is an impossibility. The pupil like every- 
body else, has his likes and dislikes and he must be taught to control 
them. What is often attributed to the want of ability is rather a want 
of good will and hence it follows that the pupil must be admonished 
that the spirit was intended to control the flesh. 

In conclusion permit me to call attention to certain qualifications very 
useful in conducting recitations successfully. A teacher must endeavor 
to be interesting without which there is no possibility of continued suc- 
cess. Some teachers possess this faculty in a great degree, so much 50, 
that they can secure the attention of the pupils on very commonplace 
subjects while others cannot command the attention on even interesting 
topics. The former are apt to teach and their pupils will learn. This 
power to communicate readily is not necessarily a natural gift, it comes 
not always by intuition but can be acquired. Patience is another quali- 
fication or virtue, perhaps not very much in evidence during the time of 
recitation. The educator who wishes to secure proper results requires 
an inexhaustible stock of patience. 

According to St. Thomas, the teacher or educator wins for himself 
a sort of martyr’s crown in reward for his patience. Our Divine Model 
should ever loom up before us as the most patient Master. His exhor- 
tation, “Learn of Me because I am meek and humble of heart,” muy be 
a direct appeal to the teacher before his class. Impatience always 
detracts from the weight of authority, and a teacher who has failed to 
acquire the mastery over his temper before entering his profession, will 
find himself severely tested in his school hours. Before recitations we 
must be prepared for the worst and firmly resolve not to be surprised 
by any unpleasant occurrence. A person who has not acquired thorough 
ascendency over his own passions is unsafe to be intrusted with the 
government of children. 

A further desirable trait in a teacher is kindness. Again the Divine 
Master in His fondness for and kindness towards the little ones wishes 
to be our guide. “Let the little ones come unto Me,” our Savior says, 
“and forbid them not, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” Kindness 
begets kindness. The kind look, the gentle tone of the master’s voice 
suffices to encourage the backward and timid pupil. His lessons will 
be the more perfect the more confidence he feels when presenting them. 
Kindness, however, must unite with firmness as essentials to good gov- 
ernment in the classroom. Kindness alone might prompt the pupil to 
take advantage of the teacher, while firmness will serve to awaken in 
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the youthful mind a sense of duty, a characteristic developing consci- 
entious and righteous men. 

Rev. P. J. McCormick, The Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: I think we all appreciate the paper of Brother Constan- 
tius and the discussion of the other two Brothers. It seems to me, how- 
ever, that one of the most important points brought out in the paper 
and alluded to in the discussions is the reference to the fact that the 
recitation ought to be an opportunity to teach. While we know that 
recitations are of very many kinds and descriptions, and we know too 
that the teacher has some definite purpose in every recitation, I think 
that in most cases the opportunity which the recitation offers to teach 
is lost. When a child fails, for instance, in a recitation in spelling, how 
often has it happened that his failure was simply allowed to be, and 
others permitted to follow in his ignominious example? How often 
has the spelling test proved unworthy of the name of a test? Now it 
seems to me that there is no opportunity for teaching which is better 
than that offered in the recitation. Certainly, when a child recites per- 
fectly, or when he fails, he is attentive, or he is more attentive than 
he is at other times in the process of teaching; and if we have his at- 
tention, we have assuredly one of the first steps toward acquiring his 
interest. I believe that if we could have that purpose in mind all the 
while, viz., that at the time of recitation we have an opportunity, and 
one of the best that is afforded, to impress upon the minds of the chil- 
dren the truth that we desire to teach, that we will profit very much 
more by it. 

I hope I am not overstepping the time, but I think we should thank 
Brother Constantius for his inspiring paper on the subject of recita- 
tion; and particularly for that differentiation of purpose and method 
which he rightly maintains we should have in mind when conducting it, 
so that’ it will always produce the desired effect. 

BrorHER Puiip, F. S. C.: The three very able papers, which we 
have with so much pleasure just heard, have I think entirely covered 
the subject under discussion. However, I would like to state that I 
quite agree with Rev. Father McCormick that the period of recitation 
is a most opportune time for the teaching of any subject in which the 
recitation is being made. During the recitation the pupil reciting, as 
well as the whole class, has his mind more concentrated on the subject 
than when the teacher is engaged in some lengthy explanation, and a 
brief instruction from the teacher at such a time must prove beneficial 
to the whole class. If the recitation be correct, the entire class profits 
by it; if it be defective, the teacher can easily and should rectify or 
supplement it. 

BrotHerR GeorcE SAvER, S. M.: There is one point in the paper just 
read that I would allude to, and that is the question of preparation of 
the next day’s lessons. There are some teachers who look upon reci- 
tation as the main part of the day’s work, and they think they have 
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done their share in teaching a lesson, if they ask the lesson and have 
the pupils recite. Frequently we have not the time in the classroom to 
prepare the lessons very thoroughly, because there are so many exercises 
claiming our attention. To my mind the preparation of the next day’s 
lesson is frequently worth more to the children than the asking of the 
lesson, because in the preparation more thought is often put than even 
in the recitation. As the lessons are ordinarily given, a certain amount 
of work is to be prepared for the next recitation, and when the time 
comes, each child is asked something in connection with the lesson. It 
frequently occurs that the same questions are asked over and over 
again, and therefore there is a sort of monotony about the recitation 
of a lesson. This does not occur in the preparation of the lesson. It 
would seem to me then that there is much more interest taken by the 
children in the preparation of the lesson than even in the recitation 
itself. 

Reference was made to the overcrowding of the lower grades and 
it was stated that the first grade teacher should be the best in the 
school. It is not difficult to convince our teachers, Brothers and Sisters, 
that the first year of a child’s school career is an extremely important 
period and that, consequently, the teacher and the conditions should be 
of the best. But [ doubt whether many, not of the teaching profession, 
may be readily so convinced. Too often the work of the first year is 
minimized, looked down upon, rated as unimportant. How many parents 
send children when too young and insist that they be taken. The 
teacher dare not refuse for fear the child may be taken to a non- 
Catholic school. The parents care little whether the child learns or not 
so long as he is off their hands. The result is an overcrowding of 
the class, a lowering of the standard of work, and an injustice to the 
children who are able and willing to carry out the regular program. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 





REV. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD, S. T. L., SUPERVISOR OF PARISH 
SCHOOLS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


The tendency to shift responsibility for defects is, perhaps, 
nowhere more manifest than in the field of education. The uni- 
versity bewails the fact that it cannot fulfill its true mission 
owing to the poor material furnished by the college. The col- 
lege deplores conditions which necessitate a lowering of entrance 
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requirements, or engaging in preparatory work to supply for the 
deficiencies of the high school. The high school gives vent to 
a jeremiad over the lamentable state of the grammar school. 
All—the university, the college, the high school and the grammar 
school—unite in condemnation of the elementary department. 

The chief object of the Catholic Educational Association is 
“to promote by study, conference and discussion the thorough- 
ness of Catholic educational work in the United States.” . This 
will surely be furthered if we are able to determine just where 
and to what extent lies the responsibility for deficiency. 

While not wishing to disparage the achievements of our high 
schools, our academies or our colleges; while we behold with 
pride the gigantic strides of our beloved University ; and while we 
are alive to the magnitude of the problems which confront them; 
nevertheless we of the primary department may be pardoned if 
we assert the right of primogeniture and respectfully ask that 
our problems be the first to come before this body for discussion 
and solution. Our chief pastors in the faith legislated the pri- 
mary department into existence. While they rejoice at the 
growth of the higher institutions, their chief solicitude is for the 
progress of the elementary school, convinced that here is laid the 
solid foundation without which the superstructure cannot stand. 

As a general fact it is as true that a right primary education 
will result in happiness and prosperity both for the public and 
the individual, as that the right cultivation of a piece of land will 
result in an abundant harvest. A man rightly educated even in 
the elementary branches of the grammar school has thereby ac- 
quired such an amount of knowledge; has been subjected to such 
mental and moral discipline that he is thrice qualified to be a 
self-supporting and self-governing, a virtuous and _ religious 
man. The efficiency of the high school, the college and the uni- 
versity is conditioned by the excellence of the primary depart- 
ment. On this department is largely dependent the future of 
the family and of the State. On the Catholic primary depart- 
ment depends the future Church in this country and the wel- 
fare, temporal and eternal, of millions of the little ones of Jesus 
Christ. Make the system what it ought to be, what it is within 
the power of our faithful people to make it and we have erected 
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a bulwark against shiftlessness and idleness, against poverty 
and child labor, against retardation and elimination, against the 
injustices and the outrages with which society is afflicted. 

To make it what it ought to be, however, requires the careful 
and intelligent solution of the many problems which confront 
it and which, if not remedied, must ever retard its progress. The 
mere enumeration of these obstacles to success would fully con- 
sume the time allotted me by our Reverend Chairman. To treat 
each of those I have chosen with the detail and thoroughness 
which its importance demands is not possible in one paper. | 
hope only to touch on such topics as may open discussion and 
result in the happy solution of some of the problems now facing 
the elementary school. 


EARLY ENTRANCE 


As the power of education is inversely as the age of the 
youth, the earlier the systematic training of the child begins the 
greater will be the influence for the right direction of his physi- 
cal, mental, moral growth and development. 


The decided change that has taken place in the social and 
economic world in our day has resulted in greater responsibili- 
ties for the school. Desire for wealth, honor, social position, 
occupies the minds and hearts of many of our professional and 
business men from early morning till late at night almost to the 
exclusion of all else however sacred or important. Want and 
privation force many parents to pass their days far from the 
precincts of the home. Lack of intelligence or opportunity, 
want of constancy and patience, and absence of sympathy with 
the changed conditions unfit many to direct rightly the little one’s 
first steps in religious and mental life. Hence the necessity of 
committing the child to the care of those who have the time and 
intelligence, the patience and the will to do so. 

There is not here question of the abolition of the home, 
nor is there approval of the false doctrine that the child belongs 
primarily to the State in matters of education. The family is 
and must be the center of all well ordered society and its in- 
fluence will be ever of paramount importance. I merely wish 
to draw attention to the fact that in many instances the home 
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is falling short of its moral and religious opportunity in the cul- 
tivation of the right mental and religious growth of our children. 
The school must, therefore, supply for the deficiencies of the 
home; must correct the evil tendencies and inclinations some- 
times imbibed there; must shape the ideas and the ideals; must 
form those habits of interest, of attention, of punctuality, of 
study, of character, of religion which. will make for the full 
development of the future citizens of earth and heaven. The 
problem, then, of entrance into school at an early age is one of 
prime importance to the teacher. 

At what age should this formal mental training begin? In 


‘all our States, laws have been enacted obliging parents to pro- 


vide educational facilities for their children between the ages 
of seven and fourteen, or eight and sixteen. Restrictions have 
been placed on the legitimate employment of children during 
these years. State law, therefore, has settled the fact. The 
question, however, whether this is the best entering age from a 
pedagogical viewpoint is not so easy of answer. 

In the February number of Education, Mr. Leonard P. 
Ayres discusses this problem. After giving statistics of a school 
population of 20,000 in one city of whom 257 were in the eighth 
grade and citing the results of the investigation of 206,495 cases 
in 29 cities of whom 13,867 were in the eighth grade, Mr. Ayres 
concludes that the percentage of slow pupils is greatest among 
those entering at five years of age. He expresses the belief that 
the best entering age is that which results in a large proportion 
of normal pupils combined with the most equal balance between 
the rapid and slow groups. This he thinks is the age of six, 
which results in 52% making normal progress, 27% rapid prog- 
ress and 21% slow progress. 

This is commonly accepted by educators as the age best suited 
to the child’s unfolding life. Nevertheless, we know that his 
education begins much earlier; that it has its commencement 
with the dawn of his conscious life; that no act, howsoever slight, 
is without its bearing, and no impression howsoever vague, but 
is indelibly registered for future weal or woe. ‘As scon as we 
are born,” says Goethe, “the world begins to work upon us and 
this goes on to the end.” As the senses of sight, taste, hearing, 
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etc., develop more and more, all the objects of nature operate 
upon the child and impress ideas upon his memory. Hence, 
then it is, that attention should be directed, observation guided, 
thought quickened and turned upon those objects and into those 
channels which conduce to his greatest good and to his greatest 
progress. 

It was the realization of the importance of these early stages of 
life for the formation of correct religious and moral habits 
as well as for the development of the intellectual and physical 
powers that led to the opening of the kindergarten. It 
is this that bridges naturally the chasm separating the school 
from the home. Froebel recognized that the first start in 
knowledge is made through spontaneous and _ overflowing 
activity, and that we must begin with this playful activity 
if we would develop the higher forms of knowledge. The 
kindergarten, basing its plans on the plasticity of childhood, 
seizes upon the restless instincts of the child and_ uses 
them as a means to perfect training. The incessant rest- 
lessness is turned to cheerful and orderly activity. The 
troublesome curiosity is used to produce rapid intellectual de- 
velopment. The senses are trained. The imagination and the 
memory, the sympathy and the social instincts, the moral and the 
religious nature are cultivated. The operations of the primary 
department are facilitated as the child is accustomed to the 
school, and brought within the realm of order and discipline. 
His interests are so aroused, his attention so stimulated, that the 
grade teacher has but to resume the work where it was left off, 
and continue an education already begun in every direction. 

The kindergarten may, therefore, be a means for securing at- 
tendance at an early age. A parent will easily find valid rea- 
sons for keeping his child from a school where monotony reigns 
supreme; where the child’s craving for physical activity is denied; 
where the joyous freedom of infancy is suppressed ; and where 
accordingly disposition and character may be irremediably in- 
jured. Where, however, the contrary conditions obtain; where 
the interests of the child are awakened; where his palpitating 
activities are directed, not curbed, the parent will be the first to 
recognize the advantages of this early training and will gladly 
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avail himself of the opportunity to open up new avenues of 
pleasure and profit to his child. 

It is here question, of course, of a kindergarten properly so- 
called, not of a mere recreation hall where time is wasted and 
habits acquired which militate against order, attention and future 
progress. The kindergarten does not exclude the cultivation of 
memory, of attention, of punctuality and the like, as some sup- 
pose. On the contrary it fosters such cultivation. It does not 
necessarily imply a whole day spent in paper cutting or at the 
sand table, nor does it lead to fickleness and forwardness. If 
rightly conducted it is a power for good as experience has amply 
verified. Moreover it will offset the danger of Catholic parents 
sending their children to the public school where such institutions 
obtain and the further temptation to keep them there for their 
entire elementary education. 

Where the kindergarten is not established, the sub-primary, 
with its course of study harmonizing with the child’s mental de- 
velopment has been substituted and found effective in promoting 
early attendance. Where neither kindergarten nor sub-primary 
exists, the problem of early attendance at the age of six will 
find its solution in the zealous cooperation of pastor and teacher 
with the parents that these little ones of the flock may receive 
that early training so necessary to their spiritual and temporal 
well-being. 

IRREGULAR ATTENDANCE 


Not only must we secure the attendance of the child if we 
would educate him, we must hold him long enough if we would 
educate him well. Here we are confronted with the problem of 
irregular attendance, the efficient cause of much of the elimina- 
tion and retardation so alarmingly prevalent in our schools 
to-day. 

It is hardly possible to overstate the magnitude of this evil. 
The United States Commissioner of Education reports that the 
daily attendance in the elementary schools is less than 71% 
of the enrollment. Mr. Ayres claims that more than 25% of 
the children attend less than three-fourths of the year. The 
means and agencies employed in the cause of education are fail- 
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ing to produce their due results on account of this scourge. 
To the faithful teacher it is a continual source of discourage- 
ment. It seriously retards the progress of the other pupils by 
forcing them to remain inactive while he who was absent is in- 
structed in what they have already learned and passed over. It 
is the frequent cause of breaches of discipline in the school, and, 
if allowed to grow, will form an evil habit, incorporating itself 
into the child’s very nature, stunting his development and blight- 
ing his future. 

The right solution of this problem requires harmonious co- 
operation of teacher, parent and pupil. It is within the power 
of the teacher to exercise a controlling influence over the others 
by showing the advantages they derive from the school and the 
importance of mutual effort to secure best results. This, it is 
true, postulates labor on the part of the teacher in the home as 
well as in the school. Parents, ignorant of our school regula- 
tions, or unmindful of the importance of early training, will 
after a short conversation with the teacher, receive new ideas 
of the school, its rules and the necessity of obedience to all its 
laws. They will be made to feel that only in cooperation with 
the teacher will they fulfill their duty to their children. They 
will become changed in their views and very frequently will be 
found the staunchest supporters of the school and of its in- 
terests. 

With the pupil the line of procedure may be otherwise. We 
are all familiar with the devices commonly employed by many 
of our teachers to correct this evil: “The roll of honor,” “ban- 
ners,” “early dismissals,” “the monthly holiday,” “after school 
writing or memorizing pages of spelling, geog- 
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punishments,” “ 
raphy, history” and the like. While these may be productive of 
temporary results, their effects are not always of the best. Very 
often they may be a positive injury either by instilling into the 
mind of the child the expectation of temporary reward for the 
performance of duty, or, by associating the idea of discipline and 
punishment with that of school and school studies. 

May not an appeal to his moral sense be equally as effective 
and at the same time afford an excellent opportunity for a les- 
son on justice? A kindly talk with the delinquent will often 
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convince him that habits of regularity and punctuality are de- 
termining factors in his future success. He can be impressed 
with the idea that the virtue of justice may be violated by in- 
fringing on the time of others just as well as by injuring them 
in their property or reputation; that by his conduct he is re- 
tarding the entire class, handicapping his fellow pupils in their 
efforts for success and therefore offending Almighty God by his 
actions. We must never lose an opportunity to teach religion 
and it may be taught in the correction of evil as well as in the 
cultivation of virtuous habits. 


INTEREST 


“Make the school so interesting that the pupils will want to 
attend.” Doubtless this contributes greatly towards the solution 
of the problems so far proposed. “Interest,” says Jacob Gould 
Schurman, “is the greatest word ‘in education.” A child can 
no more learn without interest than he can eat without appetite. 
Teaching in its truest sense cannot begin until the child’s motive 
powers have been reached and as Harold Horne says: “Interest 


puts the motive power of the feelings at the disposition of the 
teacher.” Hence the problem of arousing, guiding and multiply- 
ing the interests of the child in his school work. 

The means ordinarily used to awaken interest in the mind of 
the pupil are familiar to every teacher. Some are good, some 
indifferent and some decidedly injurious. For the proper solu- 
tion of the problem we must refer to the laws governing the 
child’s mental life. 

It is a firmly established principle that to arouse interest, there 
must be some connection between the idea we wish to convey 
to the child and his past knowledge and experience. “The 
child,” says Dr. Shields, “can understand nothing of truths pre- 
sented to him through oral or written instruction unless he can 
relate these truths to his own previous experience. The new 
truth presented must always he intimately related to those which 
have been previously acquired and organized in the mind of 
the pupil.” Nor should this be understood as implying that there 
must be a perfect likeness between the present and the past. 
This would lead to the “lesson too easy” which destroys inter- 
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est as rapidly as does the “lesson too hard” for the child’s com- 
prehension. ‘The knowledge that is unintelligible,” says Horne, 
“is simply curious; the familiar has become commonplace; but 
the novel that is intelligible through likeness to the familiar, so- 
licits investigation and interest.” 

There must be variety in matter and method of presentation. 
Monotony is the skeleton of the classroom. The child loves 
change, and the teacher who is not fertile in devices, who finds 
but one way of doing a thing and keeps to it day after day, is 
deadening the child’s interests and engendering a hatred of school 
and school life. 

The same result may be had from different reasonings. The 
same general truth is adduced from countless particular exam- 
ples and all that is needed to keep us in tune with the laws of 
mental life is that we proceed from the concrete to the abstract 
gradually and accurately. Hence object lessons and sense train- 
ing in the primary grades play an important part in the doctrine 
of interest. The child is interested in what he can see, hear, 
touch. Objects if intelligently used will serve to impress more 
deeply and more clearly the idea we wish to impart. The ulti- 
mate aim, however, whether the learning of any particular num- 
ber or combination of numbers; whether the use of some form of 
expression or the training of a special sense, must not be lost 
sight of. Danger lies in the possibility and in the probability of 
the child’s becoming more interested in the means used to con- 
vey the thought than in the thought itself. 

As the teacher, so the pupil. Nothing is so contagious as 
example. If we wish the child to be interested we must be in- 
terested ourselves. No great end was ever attained without 
enthusiasm. <A teacher may be acquainted with every law gov- 
erning mental growth and development; he may be a recognized 
authority on the subject which he teaches ; he may be encyclopedic 
in the range of his knowledge; but unless he is interested, unless 
he is enthusiastic and able to communicate his fervor to his pu- 
pils he is a failure, and the efficient, even if unconscious cause 
of failure in those committed to his care. 
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EFFORT AND VOLUNTARY ATTENTION 


Are then, the child’s immediate or transient interests to con- 
stitute the one determining factor in all the teacher’s work? 
Are the pupil’s likes and dislikes the sole criteria by which the 
pedagogical value of the methods used in his early training is 
to be measured and judged? Or must the child be taught to 
do what he does not like to do? This leads to the question of 
voluntary attention, effort or training of the will. 

On the ability to concentrate the attention largely depends 
success in scholarship. There is no royal road to learning. 
Knowledge must be dug out patiently nugget by nugget. This 
requires effort and one of the most important aims of education 
is the development of the power to hold the attention fixed on 
something not intrinsically pleasant; to impart to the will a 
certain fibre, endurance and strength to meet squarely the some- 
times unattractive duties of later life. On this power will de- 
pend our future life, temporal and eternal. It is strength of 
will, together with God’s grace, that enables man to silence the 
voice of animal passion; to stifle the promptings of desire; to 
curb false ambition; to stem the tide of greed; to respect the~ 
rights of others; to do his whole duty to God and to his neigh- 
bor. 

“Genius is intensity.” Full success is obtained by concentra- 
tion of all the faculties on the question at issue. ‘‘No man can 
serve two masters.” Many a man, endowed by nature with 
splendid faculties, is weak, wavering and fickle because of in- 
ability to focus them upon one spot. The important question, 
therefore, is how to develop this power of voluntary attention 
without which teaching will be barren of result. 

It is an admitted principle that mental development occurs by 
stages. Sensation, imitation, memory, imagination exist in early 
life. Judgment and reasoning appear only later and are of 
slower growth. Instruction, therefore, must be adapted to the 
child’s mental structure if we would not do him irreparable in- 
jury. Hence our first effort will be centered on the awakening 
of the pupil’s involuntary attention, not by abstract reasoning, 
but by familiar, concrete illustration. closely connected with his | 
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immediate needs and interests. Gradually the end to be obtained 
will become less obscure and step by step he will be persuaded 
of the need of present effort if he would reach the longed-for 
goal. The desire to read the story will prompt to diligence in 
the phonic or word drill. The desire of approbation of teacher, 
parent, God Himself, will motive and lighten the burden of the 
means to this end. 

The efficient teacher is ever conscious of the words of Pro- 
fessor James, especially true in the case of the young child: 
“There is no such thing as voluntary attention sustained for 
more than a few seconds at a time; voluntary attention is a 
repetition of successive efforts which bring back the topic to the 
mind.” Attention to an hour’s morning talk, a phonic drill, or 
an arithmetic lesson is not possible in the case of the primary 
pupil. The lessons must be short and the aim must be intensity 
rather than continuity. A carefully arranged time-table will 
so blend the various subjects of the curriculum that fresh and 
sustained attention will be acquired by each new exercise. In 
the doctrine of attention, variety in subject matter and variety in 
method play no small part. 

Nor does this preclude all appeal to the child’s ultimate inter- 
ests. Strength of character is frequently developed by doing 
what one does not like to do and the intelligent teacher will find 
means to convey this idea to the mind of the pupil. The ne- 
cessity of respect and reverence for authority—human and divine 
—of obedience to all just commands must be instilled into his 
mind and heart if we would train him for future life. Compli- 
ance with some positive order must be exacted solely for the 
purpose of bringing out willingly or unwillingly this conscious 
effort to Gvercome obstacles to right conduct. “Do something 
every day,” says Professor James, “for no other reason than that 
you would rather not do it, so that when the hour of need comes, 
it may not find you unnerved and untrained to stand the test.” 

In the old time school but few subjects were taught. These 
the pupil had to repeat again and again till he was complete 
master of them. The teacher then was looked upon as a “drill 
master”. It was the thing contained and not the container that 
formed the subject of study, and we were threatened with the 
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evil of “cramming” so scathingly denounced by Dickens in Dom- 
bey and Son. To-day, the pendulum has swung in the other 
direction and knowledge of the child has become the center 
of our educational system. But does not danger lurk here too 
for the unwary? Are we not threatened with the evil of “‘soft 
pedagogy”; with the “sugar plum” variety of method; with the 
“propping up of the tender stalk”; with the belief that the teach- 
er’s first duty is to give the child only what conforms to his in- 
terests, which, very often, may mean his selfishness, his conceit ? 
In medio stat virtus. Extremes are dangerous. Interest does 
not exclude work, nor does work always include drudgery. 

Habit is defined by Webster: “The involuntary tendency or 
aptitude to perform certain actions which is acquired by their 
frequent repetition.” Repetition, drill, continual drill until the 
idea becomes a very part of the child’s mental and moral life, 
is a necessary condition for the great work of the schoolroom— 
the formation of right physical, mental and moral habits. 


STUDY 


Closely connected with the problem of attention is the problem 
of the formation of habits of intelligent study. The work of 
the teacher is not so much to impart knowledge as to show his 
pupils how to get it; to help the child to help himself. The boy 
who is propped up all his life; who has acquired the habit of 
leaning on some one else; who has not been taught to solve his 
own difficulties and to overcome obstacles, is bereft of the power 
of self-development, self-discipline, self-reliance without which 
no true success, no real progress, no strength of character are 
ever possible. Teach the child to study and to study intelligent- 
ly; instill into his soul a thirst for knowledge and virtue and you 
will have contributed more to his education than if you sent 
him from the school a walking encyclopedia of undigested facts. 
It is not so much what we get into the head of the pupil as what 
we get out of it that counts. We may cram his mind with in- 
formation on every conceivable subject of the curriculum; we 
may make of him a human phonograph of all the leading facts 
of history, geography, language, arithmetic and science, and get a 
marvellous display of erudition at examinations, and yet leave 
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him utterly deficient in the power of application and unconscious 
of the necessity of further improvement if he would keep pace 
with human progress. Danger lies in taking the means as the 
end. Knowledge of facts is, indeed, necessary but it by no 
means constitutes the whole of education. Knowledge without 
mental and moral discipline is useless, nay, very often pernicious 
as experience sadly demonstrates. It is this that so frequently 
leads the brilliant pupil to mistake the shadow for the substance. 
It is this that fosters conceit, flippancy and indolence. It is 
this that makes a boy “more wordy than wise.” He has studied 
the book but not its contents. He can tell what he has heard or 
read and nothing more. He has not learned to think for himself. 

True mental discipline, however, results in balance, power and 
determination to succeed. He who has learned how to study 
educates himself. He will feel that his education is only begun 
when his school days are over. To complete it will be the aim 
and pleasure of his life. Once he has formed the habit of in- 
telligent study his mind will never lack food, will never go back- 
ward, will never cease to grow. Teach him how to study and 
you teach him how to think, how to form opinions for himself. 
You give into his hands the total product of the labors of all the 
great minds that have lived upon this earth. 

To train a child to right habits of study is the cardinal virtue 
of the successful teacher as it is the cardinal secret of a good 
education. Its accomplishment involves difficulty and demands 
intelligent persevering effort. The question discussed must be 
clearly stated and so answered that new questions will be raised. 
These may go outside the contents of the text-book and hence 
the necessity of seeking other sources of information — dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias and the like. This entails training in 
the manner of gathering data, the explanation of prefaces, tables 
of contents, indices, etc., with which every child should be fa- 
miliar before leaving the elementary school. The intelligent 
teacher will soon find means to interest every member of his 
class in this important work either by assigning topics to each 
individual or to a group for report to the class. The desire to 
contribute his share will arouse interest and stimulate effort in 
every pupil. Exchange of ideas culled from various sources, 
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will iead to the differences of opinions existing among various 
authors. Hence will the pupil be brought face to face with the 
danger of blindly accepting every statement of books and papers 
as infallible doctrine, and with the necessity of testing the con- 
clusions of authors by appeal to known facts. The successful 
teacher will be sufficient guard against the danger of this ques- 
tioning spirit engendering doubt or skepticism of all recognized 
authority. 

All plans and methods of instruction must be modified by the 
paramount consideration that the prescribed studies are but means 
to an end, namely the disciplining and the developing of the 
child’s mental and moral powers. The teacher will not count 
that period lost during which he devotes himself with his class 
to the preparation of the next day’s lesson. In showing the 
necessity of thoroughly understanding the question; of viewing 
it from every angle; of correlating it with previous knowledge; 
of seeking other sources of information; of verification and com- 
parison; of concentration of all the faculties; of repetition and 
drill, the teacher will attain one of the most important’ aims of 
education — the formation of habits of mental activity and self- 
reliance, the discipline of intellectual and moral faculties which 
constitute the man and give him power and personality. 


OVERCROWDING 


The formation of these habits demands familiarity on the part 
of the teacher with the interests, tendencies and needs of the child. 
This familiarity can be obtained only by careful study of the in- 
dividual. While a firm believer in the importance of the social 
factor in education, I also believe that individual instruction has 
its place in the grammar and high school grades as well as in 
the college and university. It is a positive necessity in the pri- 
mary classes of the elementary school. Individual instruction, 
however, postulates small classes and the morning of small 
classes will be the dawn of the millennium for our teachers. 

Overcrowding especially in the primary grades is a menace 
to the greater growth and success of our entire elementary 
school system. Individual attention, a necessary requisite if 
best results are to be obtained, is physically impossible where 
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seventy-five or one hundred children are gathered in one room. 
Proper seating, so needful to the pupil’s comfort and so helpful 
to good order, is unattainable. Habits of inattention, careless- 
ness, laziness and the like are formed which are continual 
sources of retardation to the pupils and of anxiety and dis- 
couragement to the teacher. 

When we take into consideration the small size of the class- 
rooms and the large number of pupils occupying them during 
five hours of the day; the rapid exhaustion of pure air—an indis- 
pensable essential to successful work—resulting from such con- 
ditions—thoughts of the consequences become appalling. It is in 
the highest degree unreasonable to expect the brains of children 
to be active in the exercise of their functions in surroundings 
which can only be productive of mental fog, and it is in equal 
degree unfair to force any teacher to spend five hours of his 
school day in such an atmosphere. If there be a martyrdom 
without the shedding of blood then are many of our teachers 
martyrs to their vocation. 

“Crowding,” we are told, “is necessary if we would have 
pupils for the higher grades.” We must have children for the 
higher grades, it is true, but it by no means follows that all the 
first primary pupils should be squeezed into one room. Open 
‘others. Again it is said that fully 40% of the first primary 
children are irregular attendants during the winter term. To 
my mind this is precisely the reason we should insist on smaller 
classes. The irregular attendant must have special attention if 
we would not have him lose an entire year of his school life. 
Where the registration is small this can be done without detri- 
ment to the regular attendants. The work of the first primary 
grade can be done in five months in a room of forty-five chil- 
dren; it cannot be cone rightly in five years, if ever, in a room 
with seventy-five or one hundred pupils. From personal ex- 
perience and observation it can be confidently said that those 
schools alone succeed in which the registration of each room is 
limited to forty-five or fifty pupils. Schools with rooms con- 
taining seventy-five or one hundred scholars are failures. 

Many of our pastors are making heroic efforts to remedy this 
evil. The means to do as they would wish are not always at 
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hand. Yet I cannot believe that an earnest appeal to our people 
in behalf of their children will be unheeded. On the children of 
the present depends the Church of the future. Almighty God 
will surely compensate us for the sacrifices made for them by 
providing the means to meet the expenses arising from the main- 
tenance, repairs and buildings necessary for the spread of His 
kingdom on earth. 

To overcome this obstacle to success, half time schedules, extra 
teachers in the crowded room, recitation rooms and the like have 
been proposed. Frankly, I am skeptical of the results so far 
obtained through these means. Our school year is now only too 
brief and two teachers in a room spell divided authority and 
this simply adds to the confusion. Definite legislation on the part 
of our chief pastors alone will solve this problem. For this we 
most respectfully and most earnestly plead. We are not seeking 
luxury, only the essentials—pure air, sufficient lighting and heat- 
ing and we guarantee an increase of a hundredfold in efficiency 
and progress. 

RELIGION 

Of primal importance to the Catholic educator is the problem 
of religious instruction. Firm conviction of the absolute neces- 
sity of “religious instruction and training as the basis of moral- 
ity and sound education” is the cause of our existence as a Sep- 
arate school system. If this is lost sight of ; if religion is forced 
to occupy a secondary place in our curricula; if entrance into 
high school, and high honors in competitive. State examinations 
are to be the motive power of our efforts; if religious teaching 
does not pervade the entire school life, then are we false to our 
principles, unworthy of the confidence placed in us by Catholic 
parents, traitors to the cause of Catholic education and doing 
irreparable wrong to the souls committed to our care. No one, 
at all jealous of his reputation as an educator, will to-day deny 
the necessity of religious training in our schools, if we would 
have education in its complete sense —the simultaneous culti- 
vation of the physical, intellectual and moral being—the whole 
man. . ; 

Religion, therefore, must be taught, but how? To those who 
have heard or read the able papers of Right Reverend Monsignor 
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Shahan, of Doctors Shields, Pace, Duffy, Yorke, Sauvage, 
Father Gibbons, Brothers Baldwin and Waldron and of many 
other thoughtful educational leaders at various meetings of this 
Association, it would appear the acme of folly and presumption 
for me to hope to add to what they have so exhaustively pre- 
sented. Yet it cannot but do good to recall some of the principles 
they have so convincingly established. 

I submit, therefore, that the principles of pedagogy recog- 
nized in other departments of education should be followed in 
the teaching of Christian Doctrine, and that the matter of in- 
struction should be correlated with the child’s previous thought 
and experience. Formerly the order of procedure in teaching 
was: I—words, 2—ideas, 3—things. To-day the order is: 1— 
things, 2—ideas, 3—words. In the psychological order defini- 
tion comes last. From countless experiments the laws of na- 
ture have been deduced and from numberless examples the defi- 
nition should be formulated. Food must be digested before it 
becomes part of our flesh and blood, and truth must be assimi- 
lated — made part of ourselves —if it is ever to become vital 
and function. 

We must prepare the mind of the child for the reception of 
the new truth we are going to develop. It must be illustrated 
and set forth in as concrete a setting as possible. We must make 
the child understand, as far as it is possible for him to under- 
stand, the things of God, the truths ‘of our holy religion, before 
we ask him to memorize the definition of any doctrine. This 
is the commonly accepted teaching with regard to the other sub- 
jects of the curriculum and for the life of me, I cannot conceive 
why we should depart from it when it is a question of teaching 
Christian Doctrine. 

Nor can this be logically construed as opposing the memoriz- 
ing of the catechetical definition. It is well to have a concise 
and precise formula to express our Faith, but the mere memoriz- 
ing of unintelligible words has never given, nor will it ever give 
a knowledge of doctrine or of anything else. “Memory,” says 
Dr. Shields, “should be used to make the truth already under- 
stood a lasting impression.” We must prepare, and prepare the 
day before. the class of Christian Doctrine with the same care 
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we prepare the lesson in arithmetic, history, language and geog- 
raphy. Explain, illustrate, understand as far as is possible, then 
define and memorize. Things, ideas, words. 

All knowledge exists for conduct, and as “every cognition which 
fails of expression violates natural law,” so must the truths of 
God, if properly assimilated, make for right conduct in our ev- 
eryday life. We may know our religion without being relig- 
ious, and we may refute error without following truth. We may 
teach religion; we may cram the mind of the child with dog- 
matic definitions but unless this has some bearing on his daily 
life of what profit is it? Far better, perhaps, if he had never 
known the truth. “I would rather feel compunction than know 
its definition,” says the author of the /mitation. \We must make 
our schools not only schools for religion but religious schools, 
and the parrot-like repetition of answers to two or three questions 
for half an hour each day does not make them so. Religion is 
a life and we must live it. It must be practiced if we would 
make it vital. ‘Faith without good works is dead.” 

To my mind there is danger, unconscious it may be but never- 
theless real, of making the teaching of religion a training of the 
intellect alone and not one of the intellect and will. “The let- 
ter killeth, the spirit giveth life.” Are we teaching the child to 
live his religion? Are we instilling into his young soul a pul- 
sating love for the person of our Divine Lord? Are we training 
him to practice devotion, frequent confession and holy Com- 
munion, fidelity to the Holy Mass not alone on Sundays and 
holydays but on week days, visits to the Blessed Sacrament, 
intention in every prayer he utters in school and out of school, 
prayers for the dead, conduct in time of temptation, tender love 
for our Blessed Mother, the Guardian Angel and the patron 
saint? Are we explaining to him the liturgy of the Holy Mass 
with all its beauty and color and all the richness of its symbol- 
ism? In short are we creating in our schools, and through 
our schools, in our parishes, a religious atmosphere which is the 
breath of life to the Catholic soul ? 

Furthermore we are told that correlation of subject matter 
is a positive demand to-day. Religion is the only center around 
which revolves all human knowledge. If we would teach his- 
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tory, it must be as the working out of Divine Providence with 
regard to nations as well as to individuals. If we would teach 
geography, we must treat of the earth created by God as the 
temporal home of man. If we would teach language it must 
be as the vehicle builded by Almighty God to praise His name. 
And so with the other subjects, if we wish to be in accord with 
true educational principles, we cannot separate God from the 
work of His hands. Religion must be the motive power of the 
Catholic child’s actions, the warp and woof of his very life. 
Catholic truth, Catholic achievements must be made manifest. 
Catholic faith and morals must be guarded if we would be true 
to our high vocation of Catholic teachers, for in the final analysis 
as the teacher, so the pupil. 


TEACHERS 

“As the mind is the man,” says Bishop Spalding, “so the 
teacher is the school, the material structure being comparatively 
unimportant. Give the right man, or the right woman a log 
cabin and divine work will be done; place formal and callous 
teachers in marble palaces and they shall be caught all the more 
hopelessly in the machine which destroys life.” 

The belief once held that a knowledge of the “three R’s” was 
ample qualification to fill the office of teacher has long since been 
rejected. To-day the teacher must be master not only of the sub- 
ject matter, but also of the laws governing the growing mind and 
of the best methods to obtain best results. As the chemist must 
know the nature of drugs and the physician must be familiar 
with the normal and abnormal conditions of the bodily organs, 
so must the teacher know something of the mind’s activities and 
the laws of its growth. And as the physician and the chemist 
require thorough preparation before engaging in their profes- 
sions so should the teacher receive special training before enter- 
ing upon the practice of his high calling. And this training is 
especially necessary in the case of the teacher of the first primary 
grade, without question the most difficult as it is the most im- 
portant room in the entire school building. 

How often do we hear: “I should not dare to try anything 
but a primary room.” Far better if it were: “I dare try any- 
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thing but a primary room.” The primary department requires 
the rarest combination of qualities that make the model teacher. 
Gentleness with firmness, energy and moderation, enthusiasm 
and prudence, sympathy and judgment, are the cardinal virtues 
of the teacher to whom are committed the mind and the soul 
of the little child at the most plastic time of life. No bungler, 
no unskilled novice in the art of teaching should be allowed to 
work upon the tender susceptibilities of childhood, upon the dis- 
position, mind, heart and soul at the very time when every im- 
pression is indelibly registered for weal or for woe. Hence the 
problem of right training for our teachers. 

Happily its solution is at hand. Heroic sacrifices have been 
made in the novitiates of some communities to provide this 
training. We can safely say, however, that no one knew better 
than the teachers themselves how necessarily limited were the 
benefits derived from them. Frequently were we forced to wit- 
ness the humiliating spectacle of some of our Sisters seeking else- 
where, in secular universities and in the State normal schools, 
the training denied them at home. To-day, thank God, condi- 
tions are otherwise. The problem is solved for all time to come. 

Among the great works accomplished by our Catholic Univer- 
sity there is none that will shed greater lustre on its name than 
the work it has done for our Catholic elementary schools in 
opening the Teachers College in Washington. The gratitude 
of this Association, of thousands of faithful teachers, of millions 
of the little ones of Jesus Christ, and of every American Catholic 
soul is due and is offered to the Right Reverend Directors, to 
the Right Reverend Rector and to his whole-souled faculty 
whose zeal and generosity have made this institution what it is. 
And shall it not be our duty and privilege to demonstrate that 
their sacrifices are not in vain? The Teachers College must be 
the most flourishing institution at that great center of learning. 
It must succeed for it is the work of God. While it is true that 
we should never deem it dishonorable or disloyal to adopt im- 
provements come whence they may; while truth should be gladly 
taken from all sources, nevertheless the see’er after knowlecg’ 
can with more security imbibe his first draughts of wisdom and 
science from springs whose purity has never been questioned, 
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While we have men of our own creed to teach us, men of science, 
men of faith, we have no need to sit at the feet of others. It is 
here that our teachers will be trained. It is here and here alone 
that the numberless problems which now confront us will be 
solved and solved in accordance with true pedagogical findings 
and in harmony with the teachings and practices of our Holy 
Church. 
DISCUSSION 


BrotHer Epwarp, F. S. C., New York: Father Fitzgerald’s paper is 
a very valuable one inasmuch as it not only points out most of the diffi- 
culties that confront those interested in elementary school administration, 
but indicates, with a knowledge born of constant contact with a large di- 
ocesan system, ways of ameliorating those difficulties. His discussion of 
the problems enumerated takes on a special value for the members of 
the Catholic Educational Association since it is made from that vantage 
ground of religion and morality which gives force to the purely secular 
and professional view. 

I may be permitted, however, to emphasize some things that Father 
Fitzgerald could necessarily only indicate within the time period allotted, 
and to look at others from a slightly different angle. 

With all those who are admirers of the system of Saint De La Salle, 
I am a firm believer in the value of a true spirit of emulation, as a cor- 
rective of irregular attendance, an incentive to interest, a help to the 
maintenance of discipline, and a preventive of many annoyances injur- 
ious to the teacher’s health. The object of noble emulation is to excite 
the pupil’s will to the accomplishment of duty. It aims to make the 
pupils surpass themselves by continuous effort, rather than surpass one 
another. It takes into account varying talents, and shows more esteen 
for persevering effort than for success. It never makes success the 
sole or ultimate aim. The performance of duty solely for duty’s sake, 
as an act of obedience to the will of God or His representatives, is an 
ideal that may be aimed at. It is not, it never will be, the only stim- 
ulus of the normal boy or girl. There is such a thing as legitimate 
ambition. It is the human element—the good human element—assisting 
the higher nature for good. We may believe in temporal rewards. We 
must be careful not to fall into the error of the socialistic theorists, who 
advocate withholding from the fit, the worker, the developer, the fruits 
of intelligent personal initiative. The State, in peace and war, and the 
Church in all departments of her complex organization, stimulate to 
beneficent rivalry by rewarding merit, while holding that the final ap- 
proval one must seek is that of God and conscience. Teachers may 
well imitate them. 

However, some of the devices.in use to arouse the pupils’ interest 
in their work, have defects of such moment that they can be used to 
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advantage only when the defects are corrected. “Early dismissals” and 
“the monthly holiday” are cases in point. My objection to these is based, 
first, on the addition they make to the already overgrown and greatly 
annoying holiday system; secondly, on the loss sustained by the pupils 
thus rewarded. So long as the simultaneous system is followed in our 
schools, so long will obtain the absolute necessity of having all the 
pupils of the same class or section follow the same lesson. What can 
a teacher do when a part of his class is absent? If the teacher impart 
something new, especially a new principle, the children who have been 
rewarded, lose the lesson, and are thus handicapped, often very seriously, 
in their subsequent work. If he occupy the time in reviews, there is 
the liability of exciting disgust among the pupils detained. No matter 
what his original purpose, he often ends the day by having to confess 
that he has either “labored and taken nothing,” or has_ simply 
spent his time in keeping order. Any circumstance, no matter how im- 
portant, leading to the absence of a pupil from a part of a lesson, a whole 
lesson, or several lessons, is to be regretted. Among all the incentives 
to emulation that are listed and elaborated in the revised and modern 
Pedagogical Directory of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, or in 
the historic Management of the Christian Schools, 1 find no mention of 
“early dismissals” or “the monthly holiday.” 

Before leaving this important topic of emulation I should like to call 
the attention of the Department to a means of kindling the interest of 
the pupil in school and school work, that has come into use during re- 
cent years. I refer to the moving picture machine. Its initial expense 
is not great, its operation easy and safe, and the cost of its maintenance, 
small. Can any one question the absorbing fascination of this new device 
on the youthful mind? It amuses, interests and instructs. Geography, 
history, science, nature study, literature, current events, comedy—all 
take on a vividness that no word pictures, no ordinary photographs can 
replace. To see the solemn and touching processions of the Eucharistic 
Conzresses, to look at the magnificent receptions given to our returning 
Cardinals, to gaze at the gorgeous pageantry of a Durbar, or to sit in 
silence, observing the world renowned Passicn Play, through the 
realistic medium of a kinematograph, is only a little less impressive than 
being actually present at the enactment of these scenes. 

A prominent pastor of New York installed a machine in the audi- 
torium of his large parochial school, about two years ago. A professional 
gave three or four exhibitions with films chosen by the pastor. The 
pupils willingly paid a small admission fee to meet the first cost. The 
principal of the school became a licensed operator, and from that time 
to the present there has been no charge. Pictures are shown early on 
Friday evenings to those who come provided with tickets given by the 
principal for regular attendance, proficiency in study, proper deportment, 
etc. There is a small weekly outlay for rented reels, but this is met 
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as a reasonable and legitimate school expense. Pastor and teachers are 
enthusiastic over the matter. They have a new instrument for instruc- 
tion and stimulus, and at the same time, they can give point to their 
condemnation of the common nickelodeon, which, in the hands of the 
unscrupulous, has often become the occasion of grievous harm. 

Three or four months ago, the pastor of this parish at the suggestion 
of Father Smith, here presiding, invited the priests, the religious, and 
the lay teachers, to a demonstration of the practical working of this 
new educational agency. Those who attended, departed enthusiastic 
advocates of the school moving picture idea, and thankful to the demon- 
strators and promoters. There are now three parochial schools in New 
York in possession of machines for purely school purposes. 

Did time permit, I should like to give formal, detailed, and emphatic 
approval to what the Reverend Superintendent of Hartford has written 
on such vital topics as training in self-restraint, overcrowding in classes, 
teaching self-help, and advanced courses for the sisterhoods and _ broth- 
erhoods. All of them must be of absorbing interest to those striving 
to prepare a glorious future for our Catholic boys and girls. One short 
paragraph of this excellent paper I cannot pass over lightly. It is the 
one which speaks of enthusiasm as the sine qua non of a successful 
teacher. Who that has any recollection of his boyhood can fail to re- 
member with pleasure instructors that added to scholarship, joyous and 
inspiring interest —an interest that spurred on to effort, dissipated apathy, 
and affected his whole life? Others there were, no less learned, no 
less earnest, no less devoted, who failed to awaken, or killed even, the 
desire to know, the desire to excel; who left us after days, and weeks, 
and months of dreary routine with a conviction that learning meant dull- 
ness and that wisdom spelled stupidity. Who that has experience in 
direction or inspection has not found in the classroom men of charm 
exhibiting in their work a feeling that they were “educating themselves 
as well as their pupils’; men who aroused the “educational sense”; 
men whose teaching was as “a flame of enthusiasm that leaps, not from 
mind to mind, but from heart to heart?” On the other hand, who has 
not found masters with slavish devotion to programs and methods, to 
rules and formulas, that had listless pupils and lifeless classes? A 
teacher without enthusiasm is hardly a teacher at all, and the youths that 
fall under the direction of such are unfortunate indeed. 

Enthusiasm is not taught, it is an inspiration. It flows from love of 
learning, from devotion to one’s calling, from what Brother Constan- 
tius yesterday called “a throbbing desire to be helpful to others,” from 
intense solicitude to form intelligent and stalwart Christian manhood. It 
stops at no pain and counts no effort. It is the efflorescence of the 
vocation of a true teacher. The spirit that led Michael Angelo at the 
age of ninety to kneel brush in hand before a picture of the dead Christ 
is the spirit of professional love that must animate all that would hope 
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to fashion the plastic material of our classrooms into Catholic citizens 
such as we would have them. 

Rev. D. A. Correy, Mingo Junction, Ohio: We have listened with 
pleasure, and I trust profit, to the very excellent paper by Father Fitz- 
gerald. During this convention papers of like quality have been read 
with a view to solving some of the difficulties we meet in our school 
work; but there is one subject that seems to have been forgotten, at 
least up to the present, and that is the subject treating of the defective, 
or so-called defective child. Father Fitzgerald seems to be the only 
one, so far as I can discover, who approaches this subject, and then 
only by accident rather than design. He tells us that of the one hundred 
and twenty-five children who begin their studies in the primary grades, 
only a very small percentage finish. He presents various reasons for 
this defection, and suggests remedies that in some cases may apply. 
We have but a hint of the real reason for this falling off. I under- 
stand that the Rev. Father’s paper deals with the normal child, but I 
believe that the real reason why so many children leave school before 
finishing their course, is that they become discouraged. We hear so 
much to-day of the defective pupil, that it has almost become a truism, 
that the child who is not among the first ten in the class is defective, 
in other words impossible, or almost so; when in reality the child is 
but timid or bashful. I believe the vast majority of these children are 
not defective, and I believe that a word in behalf of these little fellows 
—boys seem mostly to be the victims—will not be out of order, if rem- 
edies are suggested that will help to lift many little hearts that have 
sunk into the depths of despair. How often has the word “stupid” 
been drummed into the ears of a child during his school year, until he 
says in his heart, “If I am stupid why should I be in school?” He hates 
school, books, teacher and everything and everyone connected with 
school. He leaves from the fifth and sixth grades and not infrequently 
from the fourth. He goes out to the mill, the factory, or the mine, 
and with his natural ability, often outstrips his more successful fellow 
pupil in making a living. Can this be the defective boy of but a short 
time ago? No, it is the boy who was misunderstood; it is the boy, who 
perhaps was called “stupid.” I do not wish to imply that there are no 
defective pupils, but I do hold that many who are classed among the 
defective are timid, to whom a kind word, a little help in their efforts, 
will work wonders in their development. For the past eight years, I 
have had charge of a school, numbering two hundred and more pupils, 
and I have made some effort to study the children attending. I have 
given particular attention to the backward pupil; and the adjective, back- 
ward, is by no means monopolized by any particular nationality — I 
have four nationalities in my school. The germ makes no distinction. 
It works its destruction between the ages of twelve and fifteen, the 
critical period. For some reason or other, more boys than girls are 
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infected. Perhaps because the girls are less sensitive. I have taken 
some ten or twelve boys from class, and taught them myself for two 
weeks. These were the hopeless cases. I found them to be prepared 
every morning, on the alert to catch every question, and interested in the 
very studies they despised in the classroom. It was not fear that in- 
spired them; it was the knowledge that someone understood and sym- 
pathized with them. I commended those who made progress in any 
particular branch, and urged greater effort on their part to advance in 
the studies in which they were weakest. It was a complete transforma- 
tion. What they once hated, they began at last, to like. I have sent 
these so-called defectives on several errands at one time, and they have 
discharged them perfectly. I have given them lengthy parts in plays; 
they were among the first to be letter perfect in their lines. When I 
read their reports in school and see improvement in one study, I com- 
mend them, and usually the next month another study looms up for 
commendation. Thus he is enthused, encouraged, and instead of giving 
up in despair he will work for the goal. Though he may not complete 
the course, he will at least, remain until he has acquired the fundamentals. 
With a generous dole of sympathy and encouragement, which costs us 
little if any effort, I feel sure we can bring to the graduation day, many 
who fall by the wayside for the want of some hand to help them along. 

BrotHer Maurice, F. S. C., Rock Hill College, Md.: As to the ques- 
tion that the Rev. Father spoke about in regard to backward children, 
I would say just one word. Why cannot the good Sisters succeed with 
these pupils better than the sterner sex, since the heart of every good 
woman gives that sympathy which all children require? I have had a 
little experience in that line and would say that I never found a child 
that is sympathized with that would not try to do his best to please his 
teacher. 

Now, in regard to those going to foreign fields to glean experience 
as to how we are to conduct our schools, our studies and so on: We 
will take the East; the directors of public instruction often asked me 
to give them an idea of how it was that our young teachers were 
better trained than theirs, who had what we call nowadays a normal 
school training, and they asked me for an idea of our system. Our 
system is the product of educators for the last two hundred and fifty 
years, and it was founded by a saint, St. John Baptist de La Salle, 
and strange to say that it is not as well known as it ought to be. We 
have in our School Management from the very primary grades to the 
highest the manner in which we are to treat our children. Then, 
this study of method—has it been a success? The best evidence of 
success is the finished product that you turn out. I call attention to 
the fact that in all walks of life the Christian Brothers’ graduates are 
in the forefront. We had an evidence yesterday in the Rev. Dr. Mc- 
Mahon, who is a product—from his A. B. C.’s to his final degree—of 
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our institutions; and to-night we will have the pleasure of hearing an- 
other gentleman formed in the same mould. Then, “judge the tree by 
the fruit.” 

Now I say, if the backward boy is to be treated properly, give him 
sympathy, give him encouragement; and if the girls are more of a 
success than the boys, it is owing to the good Sisters’ loving and sym- 
pathetic management. 

Rev. M. J. Larkin, Associate Superintendent of Parish Schools, New 
York: The excellence of Father Fitzgerald’s paper has made all of us 
his debtors. As I listened to his able treatment of the various problems 
which confront us, several thoughts were suggested to my mind, and 
I should like to be permitted to call attention to one or two of them. 

Regarding interest, all teachers are agreed, I think, as to its impor- 
tance, but not always as to the best means of obtaining it, and I fear 
that it is here that mistakes are sometimes made. For example there is 
a noticeable tendency among some teachers to eliminate from their pupils’ 
path everything that savors of real work. They seek to remove all the 
obstacles, to smooth out all the difficulties, and are content with a 
minimum of effort on the part of the pupil himself. 

Now is this the very best way of obtaining the true end of educa- 
tion which is the formation of character? Education is training, and 
I cannot readily see how the faculties, mental or moral, can be effec- 
tively trained in this manner. Would it not be infinitely more helpful 
for the child to place before him, as early as we may, the delight which 
comes from meeting difficulties and mastering them? To impress upon 
him that nothing worth while was ever accomplished in any department 
of life that was not the fruit of constant and persistent effort? To 
point out to him that the prizes of life are only for those who pay the 
price of steady and persevering toil? There is danger to be feared from 
pushing too far the sugarcoated capsule in the work of the classroom, 
thus depriving our pupils of that training in industry, perseverance and 
fortitude which ought to be, later on, their most valuable assets in the 
struggle of life. 

In another place Father Fitzgerald calls attention to the fact that 
the mere knowledge of religion does not make a religious man. How- 
ever evident this may appear perhaps we may well pause for a moment 
and reflect upon it. In our teaching of the catechism do we always bear 
that truth in mind? Take for example the chapter treating of the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass. At times a teacher may think she has done her 
whole duty when she has clearly explained every answer, and the pupils 
on their part are able to reply to each question word for word as it 
appears in the text. But it is at this point that her principal work 
really begins. She has not done her whole duty until she has brought 
the subject home to their hearts as well as to their heads, until she 
has impressed upon them the wonderful power, and beauty, and dignity, 
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of the adorable sacrifice; the exalted appreciation which the faithful 
in all ages have had of it, and the dangers they were willing to brave 
in order to assist at it; the terrible spiritual loss which we would 
sustain were we to be deprived of it, as well as the awful act of dis- 
loyalty and disobedience one would be guilty of who would willingly 
neglect it. The memorizing -of the text is, of course, important, and 
should not be neglected; but until the child has been taught a true love 
for the Holy Mass, and his sacred duty as well as his privilege of at- 
tending it on Sundays and days of precept, this chapter has not been 
properly presented. 








SUPERINTENDENTS’ SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
' TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 1912, 4 P. M. 

The Superintendents’ Section was called to order by the Rev. 
A. E. Lafontaine, Chairman. It was moved and carried that 
the minutes of the preceding meeting printed in the annual re- 
port be approved as published. 

Brother Eliphus Victor having been detained at home by ill- 
ness was on motion replaced temporarily as secretary by Brother 
Edward. 

On motion, the chair appointed as Committee on Nominations, 
Rev. Michael J. Larkin, Rev. J. A. Dillon, Brother Philip, 
r.& &. 

The Chairman recommended the appointment of a Committee 
on Program to arrange for the 1913 meeting. 

Rev. A. V. Garthoeffner, Superintendent of Schools, St. Louis, 
Mo., read a paper on “The Superintendent’s Report”. It was 
discussed ty Fathers O’Leary, McKenna, Dillon, Fitzgerald and 
Brothers Waldron, S. M., Edward, F. S. C., and Philip, F. S. C. 
The tenor of the discussion was the danger of making statistics 
a burden to superintendents and teachers rather than a help. 

It was recommended that detailed and careful study be made 
by each member, of the concitions existing, and the results 
obtained, in some particular school of one’s locality for the pur- 
pose of report and discussion at the next annual meeting. 

After prayer the Section adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JUNE 26, I912, 4 P. M. 
In opening the session the Chairman announced the reading 
of a paper on “The Influences That Have Helped to Form the 
(355) 
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Eight Grade Elementary System” by Brother John Waldron, S. 
M., Inspector of Schools, Clayton, Mo. Msgr. McDevitt dis- 
cussed the paper informally. 

The Committee on Nominations presented the names of Rev. 
Hugh C. Boyle, Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Rev. Brother Edward, F. S. C., New York, for the offices of 
Chairman and Secretary, respectively. On motion the acting 
secretary cast one ballot for the nominees presented by the Com- 
mittee. They were declared elected. 

As there was no further business, the Section adjourned. 

BROTHER EDWARD, 
Secretary. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT’S REPORT 





REV, A. V, GARTHOEFFNER, SUPERINTENDENT OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





The scope of the superintendent’s report is largely determined 
by its purport. The superintendent may wish merely to inform 
his readers of the numerical strength of the system he superin- 
tends. Accordingly, his report will consist chiefly of elaborate 
statistical tabulations. On the other hand, he may want to en- 
ter upon a detailed study of prevailing conditions in the several 
schools as well as in the entire system. There may be substan- 
tial improvements to be recorded and shortcomings, defects and 
positive abuses to be laid bare. The superintendent must strive, 
at all times, to improve the schools under his charge. Therefore 
he will point the way to the solution of certain problems and will 
suggest specific remedies for the correction of existing evils. 

If, however, the superintendent’s recommendations are to be 
heeded, if the remedies he prescribes are to be properly applied, 
he will, obviously, address himself to those who are in a posi- 
tion to second his earnest endeavors. His report, in the first 
place, will be directed to the Ordinary who exercises either per- 
sonal authority in all school matters, or delegates his authority 
to the diocesan school board. 


Since every parish school is under the immediate super- 
vision of the respective pastor, he, too, has to be considered. 
Without the pastor’s cooperation the superintendent will ac- 
complish little in the individual school. Yes, the pastor can eas- 
ily frustrate the superintendent’s best laid plans and utterly par- 
alyze his activities. Whether the pastor’s support be cheerfully 
rendered, or be peremptorily exacted, the superintendent stands 
greatly in need of it. 

Much will also depend upon the good will of our Catholic peo- 
ple, particularly the parents of our children. They alone can 
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solve some of the most serious school problems confronting us, 
for example, retardation and elimination which are largely causea 
by irregular attendance and late entrance. 

When all is said and done, the superintendent still depends up- 
on the teachers for ultimate success in all his endeavors. They 
are to follow his directions; they are expected to carry out his 
policies; their cooperation spells progress, their indifference, 
failure. 

No matter what the superintendent may wish to report, be 
it statistics pure and simple, or a survey of educational condi- 
tions, the data he would publish will, to a great extent, have to 
be furnished by the teachers. Therefore the superintendent will 
have to state clearly and definitely, in suitable record and report 
blanks, what items of information he would have supplied by the 
teachers. 

It is not an easy matter to determine what, precisely, ought 
to be reported by the superintendent. Surely, more is expectea 
than stereotyped statistics. Besides, there are very importam 
educational topics that do not lend themselves to statistical treat- 
ment. For example, the efficiency of teachers and pupils an 
their relative progress cannot be reduced to statistics. Some 
matters may be regarded as essential, others as non-essential ; 
some may have to be reported regularly, others need be reported 
only from time to time. In trying to fix the relative importance 
of certain items our views would, probably, differ very widely. 
Notwithstanding, we should agree on what ought to be contained 
in our reports. 

Tradition, if naught else, requires that we give annual statis- 
tics on the status of our schools in point of numbers. We should 
report the total enrollment in each school as well as in the entire 
system, besides the total registration wherein each child is 
counted only once. Our report should show how our member- 
ship is distributed by sexes, by grades, and by ages in each grade. 
The average membership and the average attendance are items 
of vital importance. The average membership will serve as a 
basis for the computation of the per cent. of attendance in each 
school. The number of pupils per teacher will clearly show that 
in some schools the classes are overcrowded. The student of 
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schoo! conditions wants to know the extent of retardation and 
elimination in our schools; furthermore, he wants to know the 
causes of each and, if possible, the percentage of each contrib- 
utory cause. Moreover, we should keep a record of the begin- 
ners each year in order to be able, after a number of years, to 
compute the extent of elimination. It would be well to apprise 
even the Catholic public of the causes which account for the dis- 
tressingly small number of graduates in our schools in the hope, 
of course, that the full realization of the evil will eventually lead 
to its complete eradication, 

We should keep an account of our graduates and try to as- 
certain how many are attending Catholic or public high schools 
and how many are attending business colleges. 

A comparison of our statistics from year to year will almost 
invariably show an increase of pupils attending our schools. How- 
ever gratifying this fact may appear to us, we must not over- 
estimate our progress. The question is, whether our increase is 
keeping pace with the increase in Catholic population. The com- 
mittee appointed by the N. E. A. for the devising of uniform 
records and reports rightly says: “The annual reports of given 
school systems may show an increase in the number of children. 
Yet in centers of rapidly increasing population the school regis- 
tration may be increasing and still the public school be losing 
ground. The basis of determining whether a given system is 
reaching a larger and larger proportion of children of school 
age, or determining what part of its whole task a given school 
is doing, lies not in the enrollment, but in the relation this en- 
rollment bears to the total school population. To know the 
whole work of the school, it is, therefore, necessary to secure an 
accurate school census by ages.’’—Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses of the N. E. A., 1911, p. 282. 

The national census may give us, with a reasonable degree of 
accuracy, the total number of children of school age in every 
large city. Given the number of children attending public and 
private schools, we can readily tell what number is not attending 
school. But, what concerns us Catholics more is to know the 
total number of Catholic children of school age in a given city 
and the proportion of the total number attending Catholic schools. 
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While we may have reason to feel elated over our annual in- 
crease in enrollment, we might rightly be startled if we knew 
the number of Catholic children we are not reaching. We are 
given to idle conjecture when it comes to estimating the number 
of Catholic children attending either no school, or public schools. 
Not until we take up a thoroughgoing census of Catholic chil- 
dren, will we know to what extent we are failing to fulfill our 
mission. If such a census were taken up only once in every ten 
years, we would ever after have a basis for a rational computa- 
tion. 

Besides giving statistics, a superintendent’s report might be 
made the vehicle of information on topics of special pedagogical 
value. As in much of our school work, so in the material we fur- 
nish in our reports we allow ourselves to be guided almost alto- 
gether by tradition. Would it not be well to bring to the notice 
of our teachers educational problems which are becoming more 
actual from day to day? I heartily agree with what has been 
stated in the admirable report of the committee on uniform rec- 
ords and reports: 

“Perhaps in no other line of activity do custom and tradition 
play such a prominent part. The same activities are carried on 
to-day because they were carried on yesterday. The same empha- 
sis is given a study now because this was the emphasis formerly 
given. The same topics are taught in the subject because these 
were previously taught. In a word, we are just beginning to 
study the reasons for this and that activity, and for doing this and 
that type of school work. 

“At best theories of education are difficult to define and to de- 
termine. Our ideas where to begin the teaching of formal spell- 
ing, or of writing, or of geography, rest not upon facts, but very 
largely upon opinions — opinions which in turn are determined 
to a large extent by education and temperament. 

“If the administration of the (public) school is to be elevated 
above the plane of personal opinion, if our theories are to be 
given foundation in fact, if our assumptions with reference to 
lines of work, methods of instruction, mastery of subject matter, 
and skill in manipulation are to be displaced by positive knowl- 
edge, data must be collected with reference to actual social con- 
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ditions, with reference to the effect upon children of certain lines 
of instruction, and with reference to the effectiveness of given 
methods of teaching. In a word, if school administration is to be 
rescued from the dominion of tradition and personal bias, sys- 
tematic and scientific study must be made of school methods, and 
of school results. For only as facts take the place of opinion, 
assumption gives way to definite knowledge, mere personal point 
of view yields to established principles, will the administration 
of our schools be placed upon a firm footing, and education be 
made scientific and professional.”—Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses of the N. E. A., 1911, p. 281. 

“One of the most important problems in connection with edu- 
cation is to settle in what grades of the elementary schools given 
studies shall be taught, and to fix upon the time value of these 
studies in particular grades and years. Thus far tradition and 
personal opinion have been large factors in determining in what 
grades a study appears and the amount of time to be given to it. 
There is great need of intelligent data along these lines that ad- 
ministrative action may be based on facts and freed from per- 
sonal bias.” 1. c. 294. 

“No one factor penetrates so deeply into the life of the school 
as method of promotion. The time is at hand, when the effic- 
iency of modes of promotion must be measured in view of 
effect upon educational waste; and a promotion plan devised 
which will enable children as a rule to complete the elementary 
school course on the average.in eight years, and the high 
school course in four. Such a plan must rest upon a 
careful study of withdrawals, retardation and non-promotions. 
It must be so flexible that each child shall be permitted to 
advance through school according to his ability. It must 
permit the bright child to advance in less than the average 
required time; and even though the slow child may take longer, 
the average, when all the children passing through the school 
are taken into account, should not be more than eight years for 
the elementary, and four years for the high school.” 1. c. 297. 

“It is not sufficient to report year by year the facts about the 
teaching force, about the enrollment, and expenditure for in- 
struction, Nor to report year by year the facts about the num- - 
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ber of pupils per teacher, or to report the facts about retarda- 
tion, withdrawals, non-promotions, failures in studies, or the 
time taken on the average to complete the course of a given 
school. There is need that these separate facts for each year 
be correlated and those for a series of years be brought together 
and so arranged as to bring to view the movements and develop- 
ments both within the system as a whole, and within each sepa- 
rate type of school. Only in some such way can a correct idea 
of growth and progress be acquired sufficiently definite for ad- 
ministrative purposes.” 1. c. 208. 

“The present-day school differs from that of two or three 
generations ago. Old studies have received new content, new 
studies have been added, and methods of instruction improved ; 
in a word, the spirit and purposes of the school have changed. 
The reasons for the differences between the school of the present 
and that of the past not being readily understood, the present- 
day school comes in for criticism. It is affirmed that children 
do not read as well, spell as well, or write as well as in the past, 
and that they have not the same skill in arithmetic as formerly. 
Such criticism is, of course, the eternal protest of the old against 
the new. Yet for school men to go on year after year denying 
this protest, and affirming that present-day instruction is even 
better than in the past, will no longer suffice. Public criticism 
must be met by facts, and the affirmation of school men must 
rest upon positive knowledge.” 1. c. 300. 

There is in every school system the problem of educational 
waste which must engage the attention of every earnest super- 
intendent, for example, retardation with its manifold causes. 
We should be able to point out not only the causes, but also the 
extent of retardation in each school. Only after this evil ‘has 
become known in its alarming magnitude, may we hope to see 
it remedied. Elimination, which is but another name for ed- 
ucational bankruptcy, should be brought to the notice of both 
teachers and people. We should be able to show the extent of 
elimination, as well as to tabulate the causes leading up to it, 
many of which could and would be removed if they were fully 
understood. The unreasonably small number of graduates in 
our Catholic schools should incite us to action. In this the 
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superintendent ought to assume the leadership. We have good 
reason to, inquire what becomes of the large number of children 
who leave our schools before completing their course. Some 
arriving at the compulsory attendance age before reaching the 
higher grades, are compelled to go to work, others are entering 
the public schools. 

Irregular attendance, tardiness and truancy, the avoidable 
causes of retardation and its consequent evil, elimination, are 
not receiving proper attention in many of our schools. Over- 
crowded classes with a consequent lack of sufficient individual 
attention, especially in the lower grades, are too easily tolerated. 
Want of system in arranging and balancing classes ; unsystematic 
study and time allotments; shortening of school days and school 
terms; loss of time, in general; less time for more work; all of 
this will account in a great measure, for so-called educational 
waste. The observant superintendent might well dwell upon 
such problems in his annual report. 

It would, of course, be quite impossible to take up a system- 
atic study of all the aforementioned problems at one and the 
same time, I would, therefore, advise that one or the other 
problem be studied each year. I for one intend to study the 
causes of elimination in our system next year. I shall not be con- 
tent with simply knowing the predominant causes, but shall also 
try to ascertain in what proportion they exist. 

Much might be incorporated into the superintendent’s report 
which will, in time, have great historical value. It may be ad- 
visable to record certain notable events, such as the establish- 
ment of new schools, the erection of new school buildings. [lus- 
trations of new buildings would greatly enhance the general 
appearance of our reports. Obituary notices might sometimes 
find their way into our reports, especially when there is question 
of a teacher, or pastor, or patron, or benefactor, whose name 
deserves to be kept in sacred remembrance. 

There is such a wealth of important material at our disposal 
that we need not waste space on such unimportant matters as 
the cubic contents of schoolrooms, dimensions of buildings, seat- 
ing capacity, or an enumeration of physical defects, that is, the 
number of cases of myopia, adenoids, etc. 
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The feasibility of furnishing fiscal statistics in our reports is 
left to a future discussion. 

It is of vital importance that we strive at uniformity in both 
the method of reporting and the terminology employed. The 
need of uniformity in school reports is felt in every school sys- 
tem. “Unless the records made by the teacher are expressed 
in terms having a definite meaning, the data gathered from them 
are not comparable. School statistics as at present compiled and 
compared, are unreliable and of little value, and they will continue 
to be so until agreement can be reached not only as to terms 
used and the definite meaning of these terms, but also, to some 
extent, as to the method of recording and arranging the origi- 
nal data upon which school statistics are based.”—Journal, N. 
E. A., IQII, p. 271. 

Most of us have to superintend the elementary schools of the 
entire diocese. Now, we have in our systems various types of 
schools; unilingual and bilingual schools. In all fairness, we 
ought to classify our schools, especially when the question of 
scholarship is taken into account. 

I have the pleasure to submit to your scrutiny a system of 
record books and report blanks which have been devised by our 
teachers and have been adopted for uniform use in the schools 
of our diocese. We have, moreover, under consideration a 
continuous record card which will follow the pupil’s career from 
the day he enters until he finally leaves our schools. Such 
record cards will, in time, be of inestimable value, not only for 
the characterization of the individual pupil, but also of an entire 
school as well. Take, for instance, the set of record cards of 
a certain school, study the conditions as therein portrayed, and 
you will be able to readily account for certain shortcomings in 
that particular school. Take the card system of a certain school 
that reflects conditions in schools similarly constituted and you 
may judge what the conditions are in a number of schools. 

I should like to submit for your discussion other questions of 
perhaps a rather trivial character, namely, when should our re- 
ports be published, and who should defray the expenses of their 
publication. 
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Our school records, upon which we mainly depend for the 
data that make up our reports, are but a system of educational 
bookkeeping. We are all agreed on the need of such bookkeep- 
ing. If a business man keep books, in order to know at all times 
the exact status of his affairs, we, too, should keep books, to 
know how we stand educationally. With how much greater so- 
licitude ought we not to look after the affairs of our schools, 
with how much greater zeal ought we not to record our numbers, 
since they represent more than things of the earth, earthy? Ours 
is an enumeration of immortal souls which we would save for 
God and heaven. It should afford us real joy to record gains, as 
it would grieve us to have to register losses. This thought is sug- 
gested merely as an incentive to cheerfully surmount the difficul- 
ties that stand in our way and to disregard the reluctance we may 
experience in undertaking the irksome task of keeping records 
and annually publishing the report of the Superintendent of 
Catholic Schools. 


INFLUENCES THAT HAVE HELPED TO FORM AND 
SHAPE THE EIGHT GRADE ELEMENT- 
ARY SYSTEM 





RBOTHER JOUN WALDRON, S. M., CLAYTON, MO. 





Our study of the influences that have helped to form and 
shape the present eight grade elementary system leads us back 
to the middle of the last century, when practically all American 
elementary education was given either in the grammar schools 
and academies, or in the district and township schools. 

Since the historical origin of the eight grade system has been 
assigned to another paper, it will suffice for my purpose to limit 
myself to a mere outline of the aims and organization of these 
schools: 

The grammar schools and academies were essentially sec- 
ondary in their aims as well as in their work, though in many of 
the smaller ones, elementary studies predominated. They were 
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conducted for boys who were destined for the liberal profes- 
sions. Ordinarily these schools were endowed from public or 
private funds, or were supported by tuition fees collected from 
their pupils. They were generally independent of the control 
and supervision of the State. The teachers were usually chosen 
from the clergy, or were college men who had little taste for 
teaching elementary branches, and who had little or no interest 
in the child who was not destined for the college. 

In these schools the child passed from the elementary studies 
to the secondary classes whenever his preparation for such a 
promotion had been completed. As a rule, the pupils were be- 
ginning their secondary work at twelve, and were doing it well. 
For many years, the academy was the only feeder of the col- 
lege. Feom the district school, there was no road leading to the 
professions. Even when the high school movement began, the 
high school was patronized more as a finishing than as a college 
preparatory school. As late as 1872, seventy per cent. of col- 
lege entrants came from academies, and only thirty from high 
schools. 

The district and township schools were intended to supply the 
educational needs of the children of the masses, the children who 
were not intended for the professions. They were founded on 
the conviction that universal education was a necessity under a 
republican form of government. 

The average school district comprised about four square miles 
of territory and was controlled by a local committee selected 
from the tax-payers of the district. The teacher was usually 
the town clerk or the district surveyor, sometimes the choir 
master, and occasionally a clergyman without a charge. The 
program was limited to the three R’s and the sessions were 
often interrupted by the demands of the farm or shop. In many 
instances, there were two sessions, one in winter conducted by a 
male teacher for all between six and eighteen, the other in sum- 
mer for the smaller children who were taught by a female 
teacher while the older children of the winter school were in the 
field. These schools were supported from the taxes which the 
law permitted to be collected from the districts. The district 
schools were noted for their inadequate results, and this could 
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hardly be otherwise when we reflect that there was no regu- 
larity in the attendance, no grading, no program, and no time 
allotment. Rarely was there any skill or training in the teacher, 
and always the favoritism, the prejudices, and the incompetence 
of the school committee had to be reckoned with. 

Supt. Webster sums up the evils of the district system, as 
follows: “It fosters provincialism and is fatal to a broad school 
administration. It is more expensive. It gives us many weak 
schools instead of a few good ones. The number of school of- 
ficials and school elections is increased. It gives rise to many 
glaring injustices, since many poor districts are left alone to 
struggle with their poverty. It permits of no continuous 
policies.” 

In some localities, the township system prevailed and this was 
a distinct improvement on the district plan, because it brought 
a larger number of children into one school with several teachers, 
which permitted the grading of the pupils into classes, as well 
as the division of a definite program. Another advantage lay in 
the better selection of committee men for the control of the 
school than could be made from the limited numbers of a small 
district. 

The township system, with its one school of several grades, 
was the forerunner of the city system of several schools, each 
one with its own principal and all under the control of a city 
superintendent. The district school in the course of time be- 
came the present rural school forming part of a county or State 
system under the control of a county or State commissioner or 
State superintendent. Thus as early as 1813 a State superin- 
tendent was appointed for the State of New York. Sixteen 
other States had followed in its footsteps before 1850. 

The first city superintendent was appointed in 1837 for the 
city of Buffalo. New Orleans followed in 1841 and Cleveland 
in 1844. Under the control of the State and city superintendents, 
the elementary free school system developed into a State con- 
trolled and a State supported system of eight grades which was 
intended to supply the educational needs of those who could 
not go beyond the elementary grades. 
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In the course of years a high school system was extended 
beyond the elementary grades in response to the demands of 
parents and tax-payers who, unwilling or unable to send their 
children to secondary pay schools for the continuation of their 
studies, wished to have them educated at the expense of the State 
and in schools that would permit the child to remain under the 
parental roof. 

From this statement of the functions of the two kinds of 
schools which furnished education to the children of the last 
century, we may note several important features in which they 
differentiate. The district and township schools were for the 
masses, were restricted to the teaching of the rudiments, were 
State supported and therefore State controlled. The academies 
were for the few, were directed toward the college, were sup- 
ported from private resources and therefore independent in their 
action as in their policies. These differences were bound to 
exercise a certain influence on both systems. 

Speaking of these differences in his report of 1873, p. xxxvi, 
the Commissioner of Education says: “Three facts stand out in 
a study of the work and tendencies of secondary institutions. 
1) Secondary instruction is given mainly in endowed academies 
and private schools. 2) Most of them are not under State su- 
pervision, and do not report to a public officer. 3) The ma- 
jority of these schools do not print or issue printed programs or 
catalogues, and rarely do the reports of State superintendents 
make any mention of them. Thus they form separate bodies and 
separate forces. They have had no influence on elementary 
schools, and there is no way to articulate the work of the ele- 
mentary school with these schools of secondary work.” 

The separation of these two kinds of schools had a first and 
restrictive influence on the development of the eight grade sys- 
tem. In their isolation from everything outside of, and higher 
than their own immediate duties, superintendents, and those who 
with them were responsible for the growth of the elementary 
system, were forced by the circumstances of their situation to 
build their educational structure as a unit, complete in itself, 
without consideration of the demands which articulation with 
secondary schools might make of them. Before the influence of 
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the high school, which gradually took the place of the academies, 
could be felt in the elementary system, the independence and 
isolation of the latter had existed so long that it became im- 
possible to change the outlines of the mould into which it had 
been cast and which has been undisturbed to the present day. 

Foremost among the moulding influences of our present educa- 
tional system during and after its period of isolation, must be 
placed the compulsory attendance laws. In the evolution of 
these laws, we may notice the working of the forces that have 
fixed the term of our elementary education at eight years as a 
resultant of such legislation, rather than because of any belief 
in its advantages, based on sound pedagogical theory or expe- 
rience. The first efforts to introduce compulsory education laws 
met with but little success. The most effective compulsory laws 
were based on a penalty of forfeiting State aid, for non-at- 
tendance. When a district or township lost the school rates al- 
lotted by the State for a per capita attendance, the school and 
municipal officials soon became alive to the necessity of en- 
forcing the compulsory attendance laws. It took seventy years 
to raise enforced school attendance from an average of twelve 
weeks per year to one of eighteen, then twenty-four, then thirty- 
two, and now to the present average of thirty-seven weeks. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Commissioner of Education for 
1882-83, twenty-one States had compulsory laws. In 1890 this 
number was increased to twenty-eight, and in 1gor to thirty- 
three. In 1910 only seven States, all in the south, had no com- 
pulsory laws. In nearly every State these laws call for attend- 
ance between eight and fourteen years of age, but the admission 
age was generally set at six and in some cases at five. 

Whether the school age began at five, six, seven or eight, we 
find a consistent uniformity in fixing the maximum age at four- 
teen when the child was considered physically able to do a full 
day’s work on the farm, in the factory, or in the mines. Under 
fourteen, the child could be of service only in the minor labors 
of the farm and not at all in the factory or mines, At fourteen, 
a boy could do a day’s ploughing, could drive a horse or work a 
machine in the-factory. His: sister at that age could replace the 
hired girl-at- home,-or could:be sent .out::to: hired service. At 
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fourteen, therefore, the economical needs of the family freed the 
child from compulsory attendance during all seasons of the year. 
Even below fourteen, the law recognized these needs and re- 
quired attendance only during a limited number of weeks, gen- 
erally in the winter months, when the farm was dead, or when, 
with the close of navigation, a surplus of labor was thrown into 
the city. 

We have therefore in these earlier years a crude system call- 
ing for a periodical attendance during eight years. When the 
law fixed fourteen years as the age limit, it practically deter- 
mined that the child should pursue his studies from six to four- 
teen. Other forces might influence the extent and nature of the 
programs, the time allotment for the various branches, the num- 
ber and duration of the sessions, etc., but when the majority of 
the States agreed in practice upon a school age lasting from six 
to fourteen, those charged with the administration of the schools 
had no other choice but to provide for an eight-year period, and 
this eight-year period has become the foundation upon which our 
present elementary system has been built. 

While we are discussing the effect of the compulsory laws, it 
may be well to say a few words about some of the factors that 
have helped to extend the attendance from twelve to thirty- 
seven weeks with an actual attendance of about one hundred 
and seventy days. At once we are impressed with the impor- 
tance of the influence exerted by the State and the city super- 
intendents. 

The first duty of these officers was to organize their schools 
into a system of graded classes with uniform requirements as 
to programs and text-books. There could be no thought of uni- 
form direction and systematic control, if in each school the 
teacher were free to follow programs of his own choosing, with 
pupils attending when they pleased. We find, therefore, the ef- 
forts of the superintendents directed towards uniform programs, 
and this, at once, called for a division into grades coupled with 
periodic promotions from one grade to another. But with an 
irregular attendance, it was well nigh impossible for teacher or 
principal to hold together the pupils of the same grade. Here 
we have one great administrative reason for urging compulsory 
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attendance, Then, too, the appropriations voted for the sup- 
port of the school depended upon the number of the children 
enrolled. As a natural consequence, every effort was made to 
increase the attendance record. Hence we find the annual re- 
ports of superintendents urging the passage of compulsory at- 
tendance laws. As a matter of fact, the educational history of 
many States will show that a number of the school laws as well 
as their enforcement by truant officers may be directly traced to 
the efforts of the superintendents, either as individuals, or as 
members of the N. E. A. 

With the organization of the labor unions we meet another 
factor that has exercised a potent influence on compulsory school 
attendance laws. When the unions began their agitation against 
child labor and for the restriction of the number of apprentices 
for the various trades, we notice at once an impetus given to the 
effective stringency of the compulsory school laws. Wherever 
the efforts of these unions were directed towards the exclusion 
of apprentices under fifteen, the immediate effect was to make 
the fourteenth year become more uniformly the closing year of 
the elementary system, and this, in turn, had the effect of mak- 
ing the eight-year system a matter of almost universal adoption, 
in spite of the efforts of many educational leaders to introduce 
a seven-year, and in some instances a six-year course, based on 
psychological and pedagogical reasons. 

Replying to my question, How far back in the last century 
did organized labor work for educational results? Frank Mor- 
rison, Secretary of the American Federation of Labor, writes: 
“The activities of organized labor in behalf of more intelligence, 
more light, more understanding, more knowledge, commenced 
with the first trade union that was organized. In fact, it is one 
of the fundamentals of the organizations of labor the world 
over to recognize that knowledge is power and education is light. 
The organizations of labor in the United States agitated for free 
education for all children in and about the decade commencing 
with 1820, and if you have access to the Connecticut or Penn- 
sylvania papers during that period, you will be able to trace the 
growth of the movement and the tremendous struggle the ad- 
vocates of education by public means had to endure.” 
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That these influences have not ceased to affect our educational 
system will be apparent to anyone who keeps in touch with the 
laws that affect the welfare of the child. The labor unions, 
children’s welfare leagues and other societies are united in their 
efforts to keep the child longer in the classroom. Carrigan in 
his thesis, The Law and the American Child, quotes Snedden 
of Massachusetts, as follows: “The American States are ob- 
viously moving towards certain standards in compulsory attend- 
ance which will partly depend upon the development of addi- 
tional school facilities. For example, child labor legislation is 
increasingly closing up industries to youths under sixteen. The 
raising of educational standards will compel many children to 
attend school till they are sixteen. The State will provide for 
those who are ‘demonstrably needy, rather than allow dependent 
parents to withhold from children their educational heritage. 
The increasing appreciation of the need of vocational education 
will result in the provision of special school facilities for im- 
parting either the whole or part of this education.” 

Allow me to suggest that here we have a force that is exert- 
ing and will continue to exert an influence on our present high 
school problem, exactly similar to the influence it had on the 
elementary schools. When the laws fixed the age limit at four- 
teen, we have seen that they shaped the mould into which the 
rigid outlines of our present elementary system were cast. Let 
this age limit be generally raised to sixteen and it will inevitably 
follow that the high school system will be compelled to introduce 
vital modifications. In my estimation, this is one of the most 
powerful influences that is driving us so rapidly into secondary 
vocational and technical training. In this instance, it is a com- 
bination of economic and legislative forces exercising a re- 
ciprocal action on each other that is repeating educational his- 
tory. Non-educational forces created by social and economic 
conditions will preponderate in the making of the educational 
laws, the law will fix the size of the mould and the educator will 
have to adapt himself to the mould whether his pedagogical be- 
liefs are violated or not. 

While speaking of the influences that have shaped and urged 
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the compulsory laws, we must not lose sight of the part taken 
by the normal school and those connected with it. 

When teaching came to be recognized as a profession by it- 
self, the necessity of a special training for the classroom brought 
the normal school into existence. If the graduate of the nor- 
mal school were to follow teaching as a profession, then the pro- 
fession had to furnish him a means of livelihood. Instead of 
employing him only during the winter months, it had to give him 
occupation during the entire school year, and this meant that 
pupils would have to attend during the entire session. Pro- 
fessional training in the normal schools meant graded programs 
methods in teaching, and system in the administration. These 
are incompatible with the liberty to come or stay away as it 
pleases the child or his parents. It followed, therefore, for eco- 
nomical and administrative reasons again that the teachers, pupil- 
teachers, and all their family connections became enlisted in 
creating a public opinion in favor of compulsory attendance. 

Even after the eight-year period for elementary education had 
been almost generally adopted, there were many problems and 
features that called for solution and adjustment. For instance, 
there was no accepted rule for grading and no common set of 
names for even the same kind of classes. In most schools, a 
system of annual promotions was the usual practice, in others 
semi-annual promotions were favored, and in occasional in- 
stances pupils were promoted whenever their talent and applica- 
tion fitted them for the next grade. Previous to 1870, there was 
great confusion in the division and nomenclature of the grades. 
In 1874, Harrington of New Bedford gives five years as the 
average time for a course to be completed at fourteen. These 
five years were the actual time spent in all the grades, which 
varied in number and program in every city and State. In the 
same year, 1874, Maryland had only six grades. Boston had 
six (half yearly) primary classes for the first three years, that 
is, from five to eight, and six (yearly) grammar classes for the 
next six years, or from eight to fourteen. In Cincinnati, the 
five lower grades were called district classes, and the upper 
grades, the intermediate. In Pittsburgh, they had primary, in- 
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termediate and grammar classes below the high school. Chicago 
had primary, district and grammar classes. 

In the reports of the Commissioner of Education and of the 
N. E. A. for the years 1873, ’74, ’75, etc., we may note the results 
of the efforts made to harmonize the nomenclature and division 
of grades. The following extracts from the reports of the 
Commissioner of Education for 1874 and 1875 will show how 
far the evolution of the eight grade system had progressed. In 
St. Louis (Com. ’74,-p. 240) “the work of the district school 
has been divided into eight grades in accordance with a resolu- 
tion adopted at a conference of Western city school superin- 
tendents held in 1873, to secure uniformity in methods of re- 
cording the advancement of pupils.”—It is clear that this resolu- 
tion, so important in its consequences, was founded on admin- 
istrative expediency.—‘‘At a meeting of superintendents of city 
schools in the State of Indiana held at Indianapolis, April 7th, 
8th, 9th, 1875, it was unanimously recommended that the same 
system of nomenclature of grades in public schools be adopted 
in all the cities and towns of the State, that was adopted by a 
meeting of Western Superintendents, held in Chicago in 1874. 
It was there resolved that the instruction given during the first 
eight years be called elementary, the school in which it was to 
be given to be styled district school; these to consist of two de- 
partments, the former to include the work of the first four years, 
the latter that of the last four years, and the school in which 
secondary instruction is given to be called high school. The 
division into elementary and secondary instruction corresponds 
with that made in the school systems of Europe, and the term 
grammar instead of intermediate was adopted in order to con- 
form to the usage throughout the Eastern States.” 

Here we have an official indication of the extent of the move- 
ment in the East as well as in the West. Since the seventies, the 
present eight grade system has been adopted in nearly all our 
States. In 1905, of fifty-two states and territories, two had a 
six grade system, seven, a seven grade system, thirty-eight, an 
eight grade system, and five had a nine grade system below the 
high school. 
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It is important to remember that the elementary eight grade 
plan was practically a fixture in our educational system before 
the present high school had become a well established feature 
of the system. Though the first high school was founded in 
1821, there were, according to Commissioner Harris, only forty 
in the entire country as late as 1860, and only one hundred and 
sixty in 1870, certainly not enough to exercise any influence on 
the administrative forces which were then on the point of mak- 
ing the eight-year plan a matter of official adoption. In 1880, 
there were eight hundred free high schools, and in 1900, the 
number had increased to six thousand and five. It is likewise 
important to bear in mind that during the evolutionary periods 
of the two systems or departments, their administrations were 
practically independent of each other. Only when they were 
brought under the same control and management was any con- 
sistent effort made to articulate their work and to make the 
transition from the elementary to the high schools less of a jolt- 
ing process than it had been for over a generation. But even 
when placed under one management, many reasons combined to 
continue eight years with its eight grades and its eight programs 
as the term of elementary instruction. 

Attendance in the elementary grades was compulsory. It was 
optional in the high schools. The masses were in the 
grade schools, the few in the high school. The cost per capita 
for educating the high school pupil was more than double that 
of his younger brother in the elementary grades. It was, there- 
fore, from a financial point of view, in the interest of the school 
administration to keep the child as long as possible in the ele- 
mentary grades. Likewise from the administrative point of 
view, it was in the interest of the high school to oppose the ad- 
mission of pupils who were still in the compulsory age, lest, as 
soon as freed from the law’s demands, they should leave the 
teachers who would be compelled to continue the program in 
almost deserted classrooms. 

I have not dwelt on the influence exerted on the elementary 
school system by such forces as the Bureau of Education at 
Washington and the N. E. A., nor on the influences that have 
affected its pedagogical methods and policies. A study of the 
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activities of the two first mentioned agencies will include all the 
important factors of the problem which we have under discus- 
sion, 


The great work of the Bureau of Education during the evolu- 
tionary period of the elementary schools was the service it 
rendered in bringing about uniformity in grading and programs, 
but especially in standardizing methods of administration. The 
heads of the Bureau were at all times influential members of 
the N. E. A. We find the influence of Barnard, Eaton, Harris 
and Brown felt in the councils of the Association, while their 
studies in the annual reports, as well as the direction they gave 
to the labors of the Bureau helped to crystallize the educational 
situation. At the meeting of the department of superintendence 
of the N. E. A. in 1874, J. D. Philbrick of Boston, bore testi- 
mony to the unifying influence of the Bureau of Education when 
he said: “I hope Gen. Eaton, our admirable National Commis- 
sioner, will fix upon some age for the enumeration of the chil- 
dren, which shall be recommended as the proper age for educa- 
tion in the public schools of the different States;” and again: “I 
think there has been a great deal of progress in this matter (of 
uniform statistics), and especially since the organization of the 
Bureau of Education; and to that I look for improvement in 
the future. I think if General Eaton will make a program 
of what he wants, we can all gradually conform.” In the re- 
port for 1873, we begin to find traces of the influence of the 
census of 1870, which gave an impetus to uniform age attend- 
ance. Gen. Eaton made a direct call for uniformity in pro- 
grams, grading, etc. He emphasized the necessity of such uni- 
formity before there could be any reliable basis for a compara- 
tive study of the data furnished by his reports. For years he was 
insistent in his call for uniformity. He sent out questionaires 
which became important factors in bringing about this much de- 
sired requirement. These questions showed to the heads of 
schools the kind of data it was desirable to furnish, and became 
at the same time an indication of the relative importance of 
educational features. -They stimulated the activity and often 
the initiative of the recipient. _No principal or superintendent 


cared to be reported as having sent in no returns, or as being : 
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indifferent in any progressive movement, and here we must 
recognize the value of a carefully prepared and adroitly worded 
questionaire. 

Probably two-thirds of all the studies of educational problems 
in the last twenty years have been based on the statistics and 
data furnished by the Bureau of Education in its annual reports 
as well as in its special pamphlets. In these annual reports we 
may trace the influence of the Bureau of Education, as well as 
the history of compulsory education, truant laws, child la- 
bor laws, uniform grading, cooperation of educational city and 
States executives, progress in vocational training, the articu- 
lation of departments, etc., etc. Only in the treatment of 
methods strictly pedagogical will these reports fail to be a treas- 
ure mine for us, though many special problems are discussed in 
special bulletins. 

The N. E. A. has been probably the most powerful general in- 
fluence that has helped to mould the pedagogical as well as the 
administrative features of our present eight grade system. If 
the organization and much of the administration of the latter 
are due mainly to the economic conditions that gave birth to and 
developed the compulsory attendance laws, it cannot be doubted 
that its purely educational policies have been formulated in and 
developed by the various departments of that Association. 

To make a study of any particular educational problem one 
need only to begin with its first appearance in the annual reports 
of the N. E. A. We may note, very probably, a strong paper on 
the subject, followed by an able discussion. During the course 
of the same or next year, we find it among the deliberations of 
the superintendents, then mention of it in the report of the Com- 
missioner of Education. Next, it finds its way into the educa- 
tional journals, often as a commentary on an experiment which 
comes to the public notice through the report of a progressive 
superintendent who has introduced it into his schools. 

In the N. E. A. itself, hardly any important measure has been 
alopted in any decade of its existence which cannot be traced 
to half a dozen master minds who have controlled the energies 
and labors of that body. The superintendents’ department has 
exerted the greatest influence on elementary education. 
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Were we to limit our present study to the activities of super- 
intendents as individuals, in their local sphere of action, or as 
members of their own department in the N. E. A., we would 
leave a few important factors of our educational system un- 
touched. The powers and duties discharged by superintendents 
in different cities and towns are numerous indeed. When Dr, 
J. G. Fitch visited us a few years ago, he reported that the chief 
executive officer and adviser of the local educational authority 
occupies a position wholly unlike that of any scholastic officer 
found in any country of Europe. “Within his State, county or 
city,” he said, “the superintendent combines in himself the char- 
acters of a minister of public instruction, of inspector of schools, 
a licenser of teachers and a professor of pedagogy. Under the 
sanction of his board or committee, he draws up regulations for 
the work of the various classes of the schools, and often ap- 
pends notes and comments prescribing the method in which 
each subject shall be taught. With his staff of inspectors, he 
conducts examinations for determining promotions of scholars 
from grade to grade. He sets the questions, he examines can- 
didates for the office of teacher in his district, and awards to 
them diplomas or certificates. He holds institutes, and instructs 
those teachers who have not been previously trained in the work 
of their special classes. He also conducts conferences of the 
older teachers, and gives lectures to them on the history and 
philosophy of education. He is assisted by a staff of inspectors 
and supervisors who visit schools under his direction and share 
with him the duty of examining children for promotion, _ Still 
this catalogue is not exhausted. Sometimes the superintendent 
is the architect, or consulting-architect, of his board, its financial 
adviser, its superintendent of buildings and repairs, its clerk, 
and what not?” 


Outside of his executive work, the superintendent has exerted 
his greatest influence in his role of expert adviser to the Board 
of Education, and moulder of educational policies. 

Dr. Harris styles the first class superintendent ‘‘a sort of 
pilot for the whole system.” Classifying the personnel of Boards 
of Education as conservative business men, hobby men and 
selfish politicians, he indicates how the superintendent must in- 
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fluence each class so that his own views and policies may be 
realized. In this work of moulding the local public opinion, his 
most powerful aid came from his membership in the department 
of the N. E. A. There he met the leaders in educational policies, 
there he could find inspiration, and from that body he could 
bring the prestige of great names to support him against local 
indifference or hostility to needed improvements. Few superin- 
tenlents have ever failed in their efforts to introduce an educa- 
tional policy which had been sanctioned by the superintendents’ 
department of the N. E. A. 

There were two kinds of superintendents, the very few who 
were educators by profession, by education and by training. 
There were also superintendents who owed their appointment to 
political influences and who were office holders first, then only, 
and perhaps, educators. The former were the experts, few in 
number. To them can be traced most of the characteristic feat- 
ures of the present system. The latter were the imitators. Few 
important changes or movements can be credited to them. 

With the N. E. A. rests the responsibility for the creation of 
one of the most important factors of the problem which we are 
discussing. I refer to the Committee of Fifteen whose delibera- 
tions and recommendations—whether they meet our approval or 
not—have affected the educational methods and policies of every 
city, county and State system in the United States. It is out- 
side of the plan of my study, to discuss the influences exerte | 
by the various schools of pedagogical psychology, since these in- 
fluences affected the metho’s of the schools rather than their or- 
ganization and administration. It will suffice to mention that 
when the American schools were developing into an eight grade 
system and coincident with the influence of Horace Mann, 
Barnard and the Oswego schools the theories of Pestalozzi pre- 
vailed. Later on, towards the close of the century, the Her- 
bartian school of pedagogy gained the ascendency. 

Though Dr. Harris, who wrote the report on the corrections 
of studies for the Committee of Fifteen, was opposed to many 
of Herbart’s theories, the discussion which followed the pres- 
entation and adoption of the report served to increase the in- 
fluence of Herbart, so that at the present day, in the words of 
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Eckoff, “American educators have begun to live, move and have 
their being in an atmosphere of Herbartianism.” To the extent 
that the theories of Herbart involved a change of the content 
and sequence of the program, Herbartianism may be said to have 
been a factor in shaping our present eight grade system. A 
careful study of the report of the Committee of Fifteen will 
show just what changes were based on these theories. The con- 
ventions of the N. E. A. lend exceptional facilities for the prop- 
aganda of pedagogical theories, and these facilities will explain 
the rapid spread of the Herbartian pedagogy. 

It will be well to note the manner in which the N. E. A. has 
exerted most of its influence. In this instance, the work of the 
Committee of Ten was followed by the appointment of the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen which in turn appointed a number of sub- 
committees composed of men who were experts or specialists in 
their respective departments. With the acceptance of the re- 
ports of the Committees of Ten and of Fifteen began the era of 
programs planned by specialists. A committee of medical men 
planned the course of hygiene; a committee of artists and art 
teachers planned the course of drawing; the English course was 
planned by professors of literature, etc. Only too often did 
they plan in the interests of the branches rather than for the 
child. The latter’s mental capacity was los: sight of, and but 
little attention was paid to the possible time allotments. Each 
committee gave undue prominence to its branch, and the result 
was that we have an enriched program that has congested the 
elementary system to the present day. To the specialist must 
be charged the introduction into the program matter, under the 
term of elementary science and nature studies, much that really 
belongs to the secondary school. 

Closely connected with the influence of the superintendents is 
that of the normal schools, not merely in the propaganda for 
compulsory attendance laws but also in the processes that have 
secured so much uniformity in the teaching staffs of elementary 
schools. The normal school became a powerful instrument in 
the hands of a strong superintendent for the systematizing an’! 
standardizing of the programs and administrative grade work. 
To observe this, one has only to examine the educational progress 
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of a city where a progressive superintendent has had, in addi- 
tion to the city schools, the control of the normal school. 

Just as a seminary, conducted by an able staff under a strong 
Bishop, will be noted for the uniform ability and excellence of 
the priests it trains, so under similar conditions, an educator of 
strong character, in charge of a normal school for a number of 
years, has invariably moulded the educational policies of his city 
according to his own views. To show that this influence has al- 
ways been felt, and to illustrate in what way it can be used to 
modify the programs, I may cite the Commissioner of Education 
who quotes Beard, the principal of the Southern Missouri Nor- 
mal School, in his protest against the excessive attention given to 
arithmetic. For a remedy he looks to the normal school, and 
urges that the design of the normal school should be to remedy 
all these irregularities of the common school. 

To-day many of the American universities have a department 
of pedagogy devoted to normal school training. In many in- 
stances they have their own organ or review for the discussion 
of pedagogical problems. These reviews are the arenas in which 
the battles of the school are being fought. That the editors of 
the leading ones wield a great influence will not be questioned 
- by any one who keeps in touch with their monthly productions. 

Allow me to point out an influence which the city normal 
school’s course of studies has frequently exercised upon our own 
Catholic elementary system. The history of many of our par- 
ishes will show that many of our Catholic school girls, in the 
struggle for a livelihood, have turned rather to the classroom than 
to the commercial office. Graduation from a normal school and 
appointment to a grade class meant a position for life in an 
honored profession with satisfactory remuneration. Entrance 
to the normal school meant passage through the high school as 
an essential requisite in the majority of cities. Pastors and 
Sisters saw at once the necessity of harmonizing their parochial 
classes and programs with the public school eight grade system 
which was practically the only avenue leading to the high school. 
The success of these parochial graduates first in the high school, 
then in the normal school, and finally in the salaried teaching 
positions of the public schools proved an attraction for parents 
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and children which pastors and teachers were unable to resist. 
It soon became evident that it would be only a question of time 
when many of our parochial schools would look for organization 
and programs to the public school system. In many parishes of 
our larger cities this condition has already obtained. 

When we study the development of the elementary system we 
are compelled to admit that the interests of the child and the 
demands of correct pedagogy had in most instances to give way 
to the exigencies of school administration. We have seen that 
the duration was fixed by the evolution of compulsory laws, 
that these laws were framed according to the economic needs of 
the family and not upon any pedagogical basis. The programs 
were not prepared on the basis of what really constituted an 
elementary course. Instead the demands of committees of spe- 
cialists enriched the course with branches that really belong to a 
secondary program. The grading and promotions were based 
on a calendar requirement. To begin in September, and finish 
in June, and to do this for eight years became the rule, because 
the administration of the high school could not or would not take 


over the child during the compulsory age. Exit in June compell- 
ed entry in September. As early as 1873, Harris in his St. Louis 
report complains “that the effect of the high school examinations 
coming but once a year was to prevent the application of the 
system of semi-annual promotions in the highest grades.” Thus, 
at every turn, we are confronted with the demands of administra- 
tive needs as the moulder of elementary school policies. 


Summing up we find: 

1. The age limit at fourteen determined by economic con- 
ditions of the family. 

2. The duration of the school period fixed by the compulsory 
school laws. 

3. Public opinion and legislatures influenced in favor of such 
legislation by superintendents, normal schools, teaching staffs, 
labor unions and children’s welfare societies. 

4. Grading and promotion periods determined by superintend- 
ents for administrative rather than for pedagogical reasons, 
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5. Annual movement of classes forced by economic needs of 
administration, and by insistence on annual entrance examina- 
tions by high schools. 

6. Contents of progam in number, quantity and quality of 
branches taught, shaped by the N. E. A. acting especially through 
its Committee of Fifteen and the normal school department. 

7. Problems of organization and administration settled by 
superintendents and their assistants in accordance with economic 
rather than pedagogical demands. 

8. Unification and centralization of school administration due 
to superintendents and to the Bureau of Education acting as a 
depositary and purveyor of educational statistics, and as cir- 
culator of strong papers and educational activities. 

g. Lastly, though not fully discussed in my paper, I may 
mention the educational theories of superintendents and normal 
school staffs influenced by European, especially by German, 
schools of pedagogy and philosophy. 











MEETING OF THE PROVINCIALS AND 
SUPERIORS OF RELIGIOUS COM- 
MUNITIES OF WOMEN 


PROCEEDINGS 





The Executive Committee of the Parish School Department, 
wishing to extend the influence of the Department to all the 
schools of the country, decided to arrange for annual meetings 
of the Provincials and Superiors of religious communities of 
women teaching in the parish schools of the United States. The 
first invitation was sent to them at the time of the Boston Con- 
vention and invitations were sent in each succeeding year. For 
the Pittsburgh meeting it was decided to have a special program, 
and, accordingly, Rt. Rev. Bishop Canevin sent out the invita- 
tion to the meeting, to all general superiors in the country. 
The meeting was held under the auspices of the Parish School 
Department with Rev. Joseph F. Smith, president of the Depart- 
ment in charge. The Bishop of the diocese, however, had the 
full responsibility of the meeting, and the details of the program 
were arranged and directed by him. 

A meeting was held on Wednesday afternoon in St. Paul’s 
school, at 4 o’clock. There was a large attendance. Bishop 
Canevin gave a talk to the Superiors which was much appre- 
ciated. Bishop Hartley of Columbus, and Bishop Schrembs of 
Toledo, were present and spoke. An informal discussion was 
held, and after the meeting the representatives of the various 
communities had an opportunity to become mutually acquainted. 

A second meeting was held on Thursday afternoon in the same 
place. A paper on “The Religious Teacher” was read by Rev. 
M. J. O’Connor, S. J., of New York. After discussion, and a 
few words of advice from Bishop Canevin, the Bishop gave his 
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blessing and the meeting adjourned. It was the opinion of all 
present that great good for the schools would result from an 
annual meeting of the representatives of our religious commun- 
ities called by the Bishop of the diocese, and held under the aus- 
pices of the Parish School Department at the time of the annual 
convention. 
Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary. 











PAPERS 


THE PARISH SCHOOL AND ITS TEACHER 
RT. REV, REGIS CANEVIN, D, D., BISHOP OF PITTSBURGH 


The impossibility of assembling and accommodating all the 
Catholic teachers of the country at a convention has suggested to 
the Catholic Educational Association the advisability of having 
a special meeting of the Provincials and Superiors of religious 
communities, or of their representatives, so that the spirit and 
the thought of the convention may be carried by them into their 
communities, and in this way reach and influence all the teachers 
and schools of the country. This conference of the Superiors 
of the teaching orders, or of their representatives, has been ar- 
ranged by the Association as the best means of attaining these 
ends. 


In speaking of the present condition of parish schools, com- 
pared with the schools of twenty-five years ago, the first thought 
which presents itself to our minds is the marked change in the 
attitude and disposition of the Catholic people towards Catholic 
schools during the past quarter of a century. Twenty-five years 
ago parochial schools were considered by many as inferior to the 
public schools, not only‘ in regard to the buildings, but also with 
regard to their equipment, and to the system of education follow- 
ed by our Catholic teachers. Parents of standing and edu- 
cation, families ambitious for the advancement of their children 
in knowledge, and desirous of fitting them for success in busi- 
ness, in the professions, and in all the higher callings of life, 
hesitated to entrust them to our parochial schools. To-day the 
change is most gratifying. The very class of people and of fam- 
ilies that twenty-five years ago hesitated to send their children 
to the parochial schools, are now the strongest advocates and the 
(386) 
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most generous supporters of the Catholic system of education. 
They are in many places more zealous even than the pastor him- 
self; and are the first to suggest and to urge the erection of a 
school in the parish. The result of this is the splendid system 
of parochial schools that is rising on the educational landscape 
of this country, with 1,334,000 and more pupils, and nearly 30.- 
oco of the most devoted religious teachers in the world. 

The growth of the work of Catholic education, like the growtli 
of the Church itself in this country, is without a parallel in 
history. In 1790 Catholics were less than one in every hundred 
of our population. In 1830 we were one in every forty, and to- 
day we are about one in every five. The Church to-day can 
claim over 18,000,000 Catholics in the United States. Nowhere 
have Catholics been so zealous, and nowhere have they been so 
generous in erecting churches and schools as in this favored land 
of ours. To-day Catholics recognize the importance of Chris- 
tian education as the great hope and security of the future, for 
the dangers that threaten religion in this country are the dangers 
of secularism, and they can be guarded against only by the most 
efficient system of education, and the best equipped teachers. 
The love of religion, as well as the love of country, admonish us 
to be vigilant in protecting the children of the Church against 
the insidious enemies of religious schools, and to labor on until 
we have attained the very highest standard of educational work. 
The great battle of the Church with agnosticism and atheism in 
this twentieth century is to be fought out upon the field of edu- 
cation, and in our Catholic schools must be trained the army 
that will follow the standard of the Cross. This brings before 
us the responsibility that rests upon the Superiors cf our relig- 
ious communities who are charged with the formation of the 
teachers, to whom is entrusted the sacred duty of educa‘ing our 
children, and preparing them to fulfill their duties to God and 
to society. 

Before we can have the school, we must have the teacher. 
The best teacher is always the best school. Competent teachers 
can be obtained only by careful selection and by proper training. 
The teachers of nearly all our public schools are the graduates, 
not only of the grammar schools, and of high schools, but also 
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of normal schools. The subjects entering our religious com- 
munities are often young women without these advantages. The 
course in our parochial schools has been the end of their school 
days. Their education as teachers must be received in the con- 
vent. The fact that our parochial schools have been able to 
compete with, and, in many instances, to surpass the public 
schools in their work, is the best testimony to the careful and 
efficient training which is given in the novitiates and normal 
schools of our religious communities, and to the conscientious ap- 
plication of the Sisters to the studies that form the teacher. 
The first study of the true religious is the science of the saints. 
If the teacher is to cultivate and strengthen faith, hope and 
charity, in the souls of her pupils, these virtues must be strong 
in her own soul. However, I do not propose to dwell on the 
development and culture of the spiritual life in the religious 
teacher, since that will be the theme of the experienced and 
learned Jesuit Father who will appear before you to-morrow. 
We are now considering the formation of religious teachers for 
the work that is to be done in parish schools, 

Every teaching order ought to have a normal school course of 
at least two or three years for those who are preparing to take 
up the work of teaching. The Third Plenary Council of Balti- 
more decrees that every diocese have a system of examination 
that will insure competent teachers for every grade. The best 
teaching communities and the most capable teachers realize the 
importance of this. There is no respectable system of public 
education in the world that will accept teachers without evi- 
dence of the professional training and fitness of such teachers 
to do the work entrusted to them in the classroom. Many of our 
dioceses have an adequate system of examination of teachers that 
guarantees the proficiency of those who pass, and the Educa- 
tional Association ought to endeavor to have a uniform system of 
examination of teachers arranged and adopted for: the entire 
country, so that a certificate obtained in one diocese would be 
accepted in another. 

In the diocese of Pittsburgh there is an annual examination 
of teachers, and no one is allowed to teach a grade for which she 
is not certificated, and no one receives a permanent certificate un- 
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til at least five annual examinations have been successfully 
passed. Every teaching community that has thirty or miore 
Sisters employed in the schools has a supervisor, who is a mem- 
ber of the community, and this supervisor has charge of all the 
principals and teachers belonging to that community. To her 
the principals and teachers are responsible. She goes from 
school to school of her community, examines the work, en- 
forces the regulations of the school board, and lends whatever 
assistance is necessary to maintain a high standard of teaching. 
To pay the salary and expenses of the supervisor each teacher 
of the community is paid a small amount in addition to the regu- 
lar salary. Every school with five or more teachers ought to 
have a principal, free to devote herself to the duties of her ot- 
fice, as the success of the school depends in large part upon the 
principal, just as the success of each classroom depends upon the 
individual teacher. The principal should be a teacher exper- 
ienced in all grades, one competent to go into any room, from 
the lowest grade to the highest, take up any lesson, and prove 
herself thoroughly acquainted with the work to be done in each 
grade. 

There should be no overcrowding of classrooms. Fifty pu- 
pils, at the highest, are a sufficient number for any room in the 
lower grades, and fifty are too many for the higher grades. 

The best teachers should be put in the third, fourth and fifth 
grades, especially in schools frequented by the children of the 
poor, because many boys and girls are forced to leave school in 
order to help earn the family living after they have completed 
the fourth and fifth grades. In such schools we should strive 
to give the very best that our means can afford to the children 
of the poor. The buildings should be as spacious, well fur- 
nished, comfortable, and as sanitary and attractive as the con- 
gregation can possibly afford. Nothing can be too good for our 
Catholic children. The children should be taught self-respect, 
cleanliness, tidiness and politeness. They should be trained up 
to be ambitious for success, and to take a pride in their school. 
All other lessons may be forgotten, but if self-respect, lawful 
ambition to make life a success, and the other natural virtues, 
are properly inculcated in the classroom, they will never be for- 
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gotten; and the pupil, whether he come from a home rich or 
poor, will always look back with gratitude to the teacher who 
taught him, and to the school in which he was prepared to be a 
self-respecting, intelligent, honest and upright citizen. 

The community supervisor of schools, of whom I have spoken, 
should be exempt from all other duties, except the supervision of 
her schools. In this diocese. ‘n addition to the community su- 
pervisors, a priest holds the position of superintendent of diocesan 
schools, who has no other office or duty to fulfill, He holds 
monthly conferences of supervisors and principals, enforces uni- 
formity of text-books, program of studies and teaching, pre- 
pares semi-annual tests for all schools, visits and examines ev- 
ery class in the diocese at least once a year, and some of the 
schools two or three times during the year. He presides at the 
monthly meetings of grade teachers, at which papers bearing on 
classroom work and discipline prepared by the teachers are read 
and discussed by them; he reports to the school board at its 
meetings, and in an annual printed document, to the Bishop and 
to the board of school directors. 

Religious teachers ought not to have too many duties outside 
their classroom, nor should their school work oblige them to 
remain too Icng in the school. The teacher will do the best work 
by entering the school about half past eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and leaving it not later than four o’oclock in the afternoon. 
If the children are kept after the appointed hour for dismissal, 
or if the hours of school work are too long, both teachers and 
pupils will go home fagged in mind and kody, and without energy 
to prepare or begin the work of the following day with atten- 
tion and pleasure. Superiors, if possible, should not give teach- 
ing Sisters hard manual work to do after school hours, for this 
unfits them for the work of the next day. If the Sister does 
her work in the classroom as ‘she should do it, and fulfills her 
spiritual exercises, she will not be able for much additional la- 
bor. No teaching Sister should be allowed to do manual work 
about the school building, or the church, much less assume the 
duties of sacristan or janitor, unless extreme poverty or other 
necessity compel. 
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Every teacher should have at least one hour of study each 
day for self-improvement, and at least one hour each day for 
preparation of class work. Religious exercises ought to be ar- 
ranged that the teachers will have at least one hour of free time 
between the hour at which school closes in the afternoon and 
the hour for retiring at night. If the teacher has an opportunity 
to obtain the proper recreation, and is given an hour for self- 
improvement, and at least one hour or more for preparation of 
class work for the following day, she will enter the classroom 
well prepared, and the lessons can be taught efficiently and in 
much less time. I would advocate that superiors would do well 
to have the teachers spend less time in classrooms, and devote 
more time to the remote and immediate preparation of class work. 
Speaking of the remote preparation for teaching, ] mean that ali 
teachers should be given a thorough normal school training, and 
not be placed over a class of any grade until they have been ex- 
amined and are well prepared to teach. In the communities 
where this is being done great results are being attained. They 
are the communities that are advancing the cause of Catholic 
education, and lifting up our schools to the high plane which they 
are destined to occupy. Nothing can be more detrimental to a 
community, and to the children of the schools entrusted to that 
community, than to send out novices or teachers to do the work 
of teaching before they are properly trained and qualified. 

Superiors should neglect no opportunity to improve the younger 
Sisters. Let them attend institutes, summer schools and spe- 
cial courses of study for teachers approved by the Bishop of the 
diocese. If there is a school of .recognized excellence and su- 
periority in the city, or town, or district, in which the Sisters are 
engaged, whether it be a Catholic school, or a non-Catholic 
school, the Sisters should be encouraged to visit it, and find out 
its methods and the secrets of its success. We should be on 
the watch for the very best methods in education, and ready to 
adopt them when we are satisfied that they are really good. The 
fads and fantastic fopperies of the public school system should 
not be allowed to cross the threshold of our parochial schools. 
We need not hesitate to reduce the number of studies in order 
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that the fundamentals of education be taught constantly and with 
the greatest thoroughness. 

For every child in our parochial schools, there are three ele- 
ments of secular education which are of supreme importance: 

1. To think. Teachers should aim to make children think, 
to arouse the dormant powers of the mind and slowly train the 
pupil to reason, that is, to abstract, to apprehend, to judge. 

2. Language. The children should be taught the English lan- 
guage; taught to speak, read, write and to spell the English lan- 
guage correctly. 

3. The next important branch of education is arithmetic. If 
children are taught to think, and given a fair knowledge of the 
English language, and a thorough knowledge of elementary arith- 
metic, they will leave our schools with a beginning of education 
as far as secular knowledge is concerned, and be able to make 
their way in the outer world. To the habit of thinking, and the sci- 
ence of language and mathematics, I might add also music and 
drawing as secondary but important branches of knowledge, and 
the best means of developing and refining the higher and the 
gentler faculties and qualities of the human mind. 

Education in parochial elementary schools should be a prac- 
tical training of boys and girls to work, to earn a respectable liv- 
ing, to succeed in the world; not merely a preparation for high 
school. Ninety out of every hundred pupils will never enter a 
high school. Only seven out of every hundred pupils of the pub- 
lic schools reach high school. The parish school fails in its pur- 
pose when it does not produce intelligent and devout Catholics. 
When it does not build up strong and noble Christian characters 
who will seek first the kingdom of God and His justice, its ob- 
ject is nullified. 

Religion must always be first. The catechism should not be 
neglected for any secular branch. The first and most essential 
qualification of a Catholic teacher is to know how to teach this 
important lesson, and to teach it conscientiously, that strong 
Christian characters will be formed with religion as their ruling 
principle and power. If at any time any lesson must be neg- 
lected, it should not be catechism. No one can be educated with- 
out the knowledge and love of God. 
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Again: I repeat the necessity of working on the personal ap- 
pearance of the children of untidy parents that attend our schools, 
and impressing them with the importance of manners, polite- 
ness, truth, honesty and uprightness. The good teacher will al- 
ways insist on honest and independent work, and when tests are 
to be made and examination papers prepared for the principal, 
or supervisor, or superintendent, the teacher must train the pu- 
pil to depend entirely on himself or herself and tolerate no de- 
ception or dishonesty. 

In our parochial school system, we ought to interest the par- 
ents of the pupils in the school. It is an excellent idea to have 
visiting days in the month or quarter, and to have regular moth- 
ers’ meetings at the school, so that the parents may visit the 
school when it is in session, and see the children doing the actual 
everyday work of the classroom. 

In conclusion I would plead for perfect honesty and candor 
among ourselves. While we appreciate the progress and the 
high standard of many of our schools, let us not be blind to our 
shortcomings and defects. I believe that self-deception and self- 
complacency have in many instances been the greatest obstacles 
to real progress in Catholic schools as well as in public schools. 
In order that we may know what is to be done in our schools, 
we must also know what is being done in the best schools arouna 
about us. We must never be content with anything short of the 
highest standard in religious and intellectual training. ‘“There- 
fore, my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast and immovable; al- 
ways abounding in the work of the Lord, knowing that your 
labor is not in vain in the Lord.” I Cor. XV-58. 


THE RELIGIOUS TEACHER 





REV. M. J. O'CONNOR, S. J., NEW YORK, N, Y. 





Some years ago, in 1906 to be exact, Cardinal Archbishop 
Bourne of Westminster in his Lenten Pastoral set forth officially 
the claims of the Catholics of England:in the matter of educational 

facilities for their children. His Eminence. in this document 
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blazed no new pathways; indeed, there was no occasion to do so, 
since, as he affirmed, “our position is well-known, so well-known 
in fact, that to some it may seem useless to insist again upon it.” 
But, in the heat of controversial discussion of the educational 
bill just then before parliament, there was danger lest, under the 
pressure of forces which no individual could control, the country 
should drift into a deadlock of conflicting principles. To avoid 
such a deadlock a less sturdy leader might have sought salva- 
tion in temporizing compromise. The Catholic minority in the 
British Isles have not usually enjoyed that due consideration of 
their conscientious wishes on the part of the powerful majority 
which might lend them sustaining hope in the contest then 
raging. 

Yet there is no suggestion of compromise in the ringing words 
of the Cardinal Archbishop: “We are prepared to further in 
every way a lasting settlement of the education difficulty, in so 
far as we can do so consistently with those sacred principles which 
we can never surrender, because they belong to God, and are 
not ours to give. . . . What, then, is our claim? A Catholic 
education and not a Protestant education, whether the latter be 
expressed in its simplest or most highly developed terms. A 
Catholic education implies three things: Catholic schools, Cath- 
olic teachers, effective Catholic oversight of all that pertains 
to religious teaching and influence. 

“First, Catholic schools, that is, schools in which, as in a 
Catholic home, all the surroundings shall be such as to keep alive 
the religious influence, which is an essential part of Catholic 
life and practice; where in a word, there can be no doubt at 
first sight, even to the casual visitor, that the school is intended 
for and frequented by Catholic children. Secondly, Catholic 
teachers. Toa very large extent teachers, in dealing with children 
of the class needing elementary schools, have to take the place 
of parents. Circumstances are such at the present day that many 
parents are unable from want of time or lack of capacity, and too 
often from neglect and indifference, to provide adequately for the 
education of their children. And Catholic parents, however 
neglectful and indifferent they may be, when they place their 
children at a Catholic school, do so in the hope and with the con- 
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viction, that their children will receive therein the Catholic educa- 
tion which they are themselves unable to impart; in other words, 
that the teachers will truly stand to these children in loco parentis 
Catholici. No one but a Catholic can hold such a place. Thirdly, 
effective Catholic oversight of all that pertains to religious teach- 
ing and influence. Only those who are representatives of the 
Catholic Church can give to Catholic parents the assurance which 
they need and rightly ask, that the teachers to whom they entrust 
their children are Catholics not merely in name, but in deed, and 
that their teaching and influence are in accordance with the princi- 
ples of the Catholic Church. This in a few words is our most 
just claim.” 

Why do I thus lengthily cite His Eminence’s statement to-day ? 
In one word because it serves as a singularly apposite basis or 
text for all that may be said regarding the topic I have been asked 
to develop before you on this occasion. Few of us, I believe, 
will question the assertion that educational development among 
us Catholics has not proceeded generally from any fixed educa- 
tional principle or according to any systematic plan. Rather it 
has grown out of the peculiar situation facing the sturdy immi- 
grants flocking to our shores to enjoy here a blessedness of peace 
unknown to them in lands beyond the seas. Arriving in this 
country they recognized that they were free to follow their inclina- 
tions respecting the kind of education their children should re- 
ceive, and soundly Catholic as they were, they preferred this 
education to be given them under Catholic auspices —aye, even 
though the preference involved a heavy burden of sacrifice. Our 
Church authorities naturally fostered this disposition of the 
faithful and to meet the demands it imposed upon themselves they 
were urgent first and above all to provide the material equipment 
which a Catholic training of the little ones made imperative. The 
school first, was the eager cry in the building of parishes made 
necessary by the wonderful spread of the Church in our 
favored land. We all recall the slogan of the great Archbishop 
Hughes who used to say: “If we build not schools for the rising 
generation we shall not need churches in which the men and 
women to come may worship.” 
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The exigencies of the work in earlier days allowed prelates and 
pastors little leisure to plan and to systemize the actual instruction 
imparted in the schools which began to dot the land,—that fre- 
quently was an adaptation to circumstances ; the best that could be 
done was the satisfying rule in most cases, and our parochial 
school system, if the phrase were used at all, was barely a thing of 
shreds and patches. With the passing, however, of the years 
of struggle for material existence there came an awakening to 
the intellectual phase of the school problem and a zealous pur- 
pose on the part of our leaders to organize and systemize our 
educational work and to bring unity and order out of the con- 
fusion that reigned in the ideals, aims, methods and studies of 
Catholic schools. 

And there was grave reason for the awakening. Consciously 
or unconsciously we have been influenced, and to a very intense 
degree, some of us, by the standards and methods prevailing in 
secular schools. It is hardly the place here to discuss the growth 
of this influence; perhaps, in many cases, it was entirely due to 
the lack of system and order in our own schools, but the fact is 
not to be questioned. Many Catholic teachers have slipped into 
the habit of adapting themselves almost as a matter of course 
to conditions prevailing in these schools, have come to think their 
methods best, their system in its round of petty details to be 
worthy of closest imitation. Let me assure you quite frankly, 
were this state of mind to take final possession of Catholic school 
men and women we might bid a speedy good-bye to sacred 
traditions, without, I venture to say, the saving return of order 
and system we are eager to secure. 

To save ourselves from ourselves it is of first importance that 
we Catholics open our eyes to the pressing need of a thorough- 
going study of the educational problem from an essentially Cath- 
olic viewpoint, in order that, in the development of our system 
from the lowest grade of the elementary school to the highest 
course of university research work, there be no haphazard build- 
ing but an ever consistent progress based on sane principles of 
sound Catholic thought. It is not necessary, nay it is scarcely 
possible to build an educational system so rigidly fixed in the 
details of its various parts, as to permit no flexibility in its 
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adaptation to local and accidental conditions affecting Catholic 
schools. There are, however, certain fundamental principles; 
certain broad outlines of educational methods based on sound 
philosophy as well as on the traditions and experience of centuries 
of Catholic life, which we must loyally stand for, and it is these 
broad outlines we find boldly emphasized by His Eminence of 
Westminster. The scope of this paper does not make it needful 
to deal with all that his golden words imply, but, to my mind, 
the head and front of his demands converge about what he has 
to say regarding Catholic teachers:—our present topic of dis- 
cussion. 

It were a waste of time to insist, before such an assembly as 
this, that the good repute of our Catholic schools rests upon this 
assurance: In all that makes for a liberal education Catholic 
institutions are doing at least as good work as corresponding 
secular institutions, while they excel beyond comparison in what 
serves to strengthen the will and to make the pupils loyal to 
conscience ; loyal to the responsibility of keeping faith alive and 
the practice of religion in an atmosphere which too often is one 
of cold faith and slack observance. Neither is it needed to recall 
that in secular schools of the day indifferentism has become almost 
the rule among teachers, atheism is quite common, agnosticism is 
very fashionable and a deeply religious spirit extremely excep- 
tional. It will not be out of place, however, to remind you how 
vital it is, precisely because of the fear lest the good repute of 
Catholic education be besmirched with the defects prevalent in 
secular schools, that the distinguishing characteristic of any per- 
fected system of educational work to be evolved for our guidance 
and direction must be an effective Catholic instinct in all that 
pertains to educational training. Our teachers must be Catholic, 
not merely in name, but in deed, their teaching and influence, their 
ideals, their aims, methods and studies must be in absolute accord 
with the principles of the Catholic Church. With us the essential 
in education is right character building, and no matter how ripe 
the scholarship attained, no matter how wide his range of activity 
in the field of study, one has not compassed this if in his progress 
through the years, thoroughness of instruction in religious truth, 
correct moral formation and an unceasing insistence upon a high 
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sense of duty have failed to rule his training. These neglected, 
say we, man’s preparation for his divinely appointed mission 
must be a failure. 


How little the aping of non-Catholic methods and ways will 
avail us in the achievement of this ideal ought to be patent to 
everyone. It may be conceded that the world about us to-day is 
much exercised over what it is pleased to consider its very full 
and broad conception of education. Never was so much money 
expended in a multiplicity of schemes to further it, never was 
so much thought bestowed to perfect it, and in view of all that 
is expected, never, so say wise critics, never were such unsatis- 
factory results obtained. And affirming this, one need run no risk 
of Leing termed disloyal to American ideas. One is not un-Ameri- 
can when he but uses the privilege conceded to every citizen to 
refer to defects existing in civic methods. However in our present 
instance, the judgment is expressed in the very home of the 
closest friends*and supporters of the non-Catholic school system. 
It would surely be difficult to utter more pointed and emphatic 
disapproval of public school instruction than that pronounced by 
prominent leaders of that system in last year’s convention of the 
National Association in San Francisco. The claim was made 
by one representative in the gathering that: “Civic sloth and 
depravity are general throughout the country because the 
schools fail to train for citizenship”; another affirmed that the 
“pressing problem in education is to arouse in the life of each 
person dealing with children the conviction that the moral and 
religious development of the child is an immediate necessity” ; 
a third brought the startling charge against modern educational 
practice that “the blame for backwardness among school children 
and mental deficiency was due to the crowded and elaborate 
school curricula current in our schools of late years” ; still another, 
a well-known settlement worker, called upon the teachers of the 
National Association to turn from the “bread and butter’ atti- 
tude with which too many of them viewed their profession and 
urged upon them the imperative need to look to higher ideals, 
to combat the influence of an age strangely inclining to ma- 
terialism. 
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Conscientious loyalty to the principle that from the first has 
been as the very breath of life to our teaching will save the 
Catholic teacher from these and similar criticisms. It can hardly 
be expected that men will lead good moral lives of uprightness, 
honesty, purity, faith and charity unless they have been taught 
what righteousness means and the supreme reasons inducing us 
to tread its pathway. This implies a duty to afford children a 
Christian education, one that will combine with the best secular 
instruction a thorough training in the doctrines and precepts 
of religion and morality. The Catholic teacher must realize that 
the influence of religion should permeate the child’s soul as the 
air we breathe permeates our bodies. Religion thus ingrained in 
the very being and life of children will enable them to hold 
themselves firmly in the path of duty however fierce the storms 
of temptation they may encounter in after years. 

We who are here to-day need not be reminded that the Catholic 
system, effectively to achieve this purpose, deals not with virtue 
in the abstract, but sets before the pupil shining examples in the 
lives of the teachers themselves who must be without reproach. 
We who have been trained within the walls of institutions where 
the Catholic spirit dominated, can vouch for the strong formative 
influence exercised in our own callow years, by the charm of 
the examples of those who taught us that there are such things 
in the world as duty, and right, and obedience, and reverence for 
law, and the obligation to serve God, and to deal justly with all; 
and our own experience will be our best inspiration and incentive 
to prove in our own work the ennobling stimulus of religious 
teaching in the formation of character. Paraphrasing a beautiful 
thought of Cardinal Newman, that experience will enable us to 
understand how the religious teacher soars over the dark creation 
of the human mind and heart; to recall how at the word of such 
a teacher mirroring the charm of saintly precept in the exquisite 
beauty of saintly lives, darkness is dissipated, harmonies of good 
rise out of mental and moral chaos, the dawn of reasonable life 
begins; noble ideas, the stars of the soul, mount up to the firma- 
ment of thought and man is created because his soul lives. 

There may be some, even here, who will resent this strong 
insistence upon the religious note in educational training and 
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deem it an uncalled for subordination of every other detail of 
formation to the moral element in education. And yet how can 
any one who believes in the existence of God, and of a life 
eternal, find fault with the principle however rigid it appears? 
Unfortunately our age has seen a development of a disposition 
which appears content with superficial sippings of truth, and 
foibles, and follies, and vanities too frequently reign where 
reason alone should rule. Even among ourselves there are not 
wanting “up-to-date” critics whose pronouncements indicate but 
passing reverence for these fundamental truths on which if our 
traditions—and traditions are sacred things among Catholics—are 
to be conserved true educational progress and development must 
be based. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the spirit of our age is one which 
offers little to charm and to attract one to build his life work 
on its model; notwithstanding that its threefold combination of 
a shirking of labor, a squandering of time in frivolous occupa- 
tion and an unconquerable dread of even temporary seclusion 
from the world’s tumults and confusion, suggests little to help us 
safeguard and further those common interests most highly prized 
by the true educator, there is a disposition among us to accept the 
dictum clothing that beautiful vague proposition, ‘““we must cut 
away from the unprogressive ruling of primitive days, we must 
adapt ourselves to the times in which we live.” And as a conse- 
quence whether it be a foolish desire to measure up to non- 
Catholic institutions, whose standards are not and cannot be our 
standards; or whether it be owing to improper influence or a 
culpable negligence on the part of those whose charge it is to 
guide and direct the teachers in our schoolrooms, we not unrarely 
find in study programs and in schedules of study courses ap- 
proved and used by Catholic teachers in Catholic schools a sur- 
prising divergence in practical execution from the ideals, aims, 
methods and studies which loyal and cordial allegiance to this 
fundamental principle should suggest. 

But let us have care. Popular systems, and present theories, 
and accepted study programs, wrought out by teachers however 
intensive, however active, however keenly interested in up-to-date 
pedagogy, if they be based not on truths that answer man’s deep- 
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est inspirations and if they satisfy not man’s highest hopes, can 
have no part in our system. Nor are we narrow.and bigoted when 
we insist upon this. Narrowness and limitation belong rather to 
the system in which is found no solid resting place for duty and 
destiny; no law of right action; no form of right living:—in a 
system, in one word, which may teach one how to make a living 
but cannot train one to live. 

Whatever be the unified course of instruction eventually to be 
agreed upon for all our schools :—and it will not be out of place 
here to voice the prayer that the wise men who build it for us 
will once and for all suppress the crowded and elaborate school 
curricula unhappily growing into currency among us,—it must 
be clear that if there be any raison d’etre for Catholic education, 
it proves conclusively the necessity of the subordination of every 
other detail of our program to character training along Catholic 
lines. Catholic teachers, therefore, should not need the warning 
that the moral and sterling integrity which strengthen men and 
women to withstand the “storm and stress” of everyday life are 
not developed by any process of veneering or through the mere 
influence of improved surroundings. These have a certain value, 
to be sure, and they help in the work to be done; but true, per- 
manent character must have its roots within, in the power of 
choice, in self-determination, in conscious personal effort. The 
child at every stage of his training must feel that he can do 
something towards his own elevation and improvement and that 
he ought consequently to do something. The thought is very 
happily put in a paper prepared by a Sister for one of the an- 
nual meetings of the principals and teachers of the parish schools 
of the diocese of Columbus: “There must be something more 
than a general spirit of piety in our teaching. We should teach 
our children to build—build for eternity—and this should be 
done very simply. Their building material must be their daily 
little duties as they present themselves. Slowly but steadily, 
more by insinuation than by compulsion, the edifice of the child’s 
character will progress. If one will, he may teach the children 
how to adjust the blocks, but each little one must be its own 
builder, and the most effective help to this forming of the child’s 
moral nature will be sympathetic. energetic, definite order.” 
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And in following up this dominant note, recognized by the true 
teacher, another point psychologically of vast importance may be 
here insisted upon. Without going into the study of educational 
systems, their origin or their objects, it will not be difficult to find 
in many of our modern attempts at educational improvement 
dangers, grave because the element of danger is latent inasmuch 
as it seems to achieve easily and immediately what many take 
to be the sole object of an education. How often do we find this 
the guiding principle in school training,—that a young mind must 
develop along the lines of a painless and unconscious evolution ; 
that the child’s mind must develop from within, must grow as 
the plant grows without over much interference on the part of its 
guide. All this seems very natural if we forget that man is a 
moral and not merely an intellectual being, and that he is not 
bringing out the fullness of human power when he follows the 
easiest road to what he deems success. We must not overlook 
the fact that education should first and foremost train, and train- 
ing has as its very substance the overcoming of obstacles. That 
character which guides conduct to true success is a disciplined 
character. It is not fitful, or wayward, or blown about by every 
wind of doctrine, or moved by every change of circumstance. 
Discipline involves standards. The application of standards im- 
plies rules. Is there not noticeable to-day the tendency to do 
away with this concept of the teacher’s task? How, then, is the 
essential quality in training—hard and constant application—to 
be conserved, if the teacher be urged to remove as far as possible 
all difficulties, to make everything easy, everything pleasant for 
the child? 

To-day, and it is true of innovators among ourselves, the 
strength of drudgery is not encouraged in the child. He virtually 
comes to his instructor with a bill of rights, saying, “You must 
not be dull, ‘you must attract, you must please my attention. If 
you wish me to be virtuous, heroic, accomplished, you must make 
these things easy for me. Do not jar my inclinations or sensi- 
bilities while you are making the attempt.” And the wise stu- 
dent of the child mind learns his lessons from the inexperience, 
the petulance, the unwisdom of childishness and proceeds to de- 
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velop its waking faculties by methods that never rise above this 
same weakness. 

But what after all can be the consequence of such a method? 
Briefly and clearly, a weakening of the mental fibre, a loss of 
genuine enthusiasm, failure to establish the invaluable habits of 
industry and application, and a lack of that moral steadfastness 
and fortitude in difficult undertakings which are the sure measure 
of every great and successful life. There must be, too, a loss of 
that broad interest in the affairs of others which helps so much to 
take the selfishness out of life and to make man appreciative of 
the work of others. Whenever we hear fine theories of easy 
discipline and easy methods for the young, we had better recall 
to mind the principle laid down by the common sense of ages: 
“There is no royal road to learning.” Stamped upon every great 
achievement, conserved in every great thought that has given its 
energy to the life of man, we shall find labor done and difficulties 
overcome. Men do not drift upwards and onwards—they climb. 

Just one word in conclusion. I have refrained in this paper 
from touching upon those topics which affect most intimately 
the inner life and training of those whom we look upon as repre- 
sentatives and successors of Christ in the love He showed for lit- 
tle children. It was no mere oversight that occasioned this, nor 
was it any lack of reverent respect for the virtues which make the 
weary round of drudgery that belongs to the life of every teacher 
not merely tolerable but eagerly and gratefully accepted by the 
Catholic religious. I might have spoken of the submissive obedi- 
ence that curbs one’s passions,—the pride, impetuosity and stub- 
bornness that blind a man and lead him to take his own conceits 
for the infallible wisdom; I might have sketched the root prin- 
ciples of the authority every teacher must possess to do efficient 
work in the classroom and which rests chiefly in the power or 
influence over others derived from character, example and from 
mental and moral superiority ; I might have touched upon the im- 
partial spirit which moves the successful teacher to deal with 
strict fairness and justice to all with no suggestion of undue fa- 
miliarity so harmful to teacher and pupil alike and so ruinous to 
correct character formation; I might have dwelt upon the details 
—some foolishly call them trivial—that belong to discipline in 
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the classroom and make for order without which no genuine 
training is possible; I might remind you of the need of that 
through which more things are wrought than the world dreams 
of,—of prayer, earnest, constant prayer, since the Catholic 
teacher’s work reaches out into the supernatural and must be 
blessed and favored from on high if it is to enjoy the efficiency — 
it seeks to attain; I might have dwelt upon all these and many 
other elements which enter into the fashioning of that admirable 
influence Catholic religious teachers possess in training and edu- 
cating the youth committed to their care; but you will permit me 
to hold that insistence upon these topics were out of place here. 
They are the developments of the religious teacher’s rule, of the 
life of enduring patience and sacrifice which that rule entails, and 
it is at our prie-dieu with the image of the Master who has called 
us to His exalted service before our eyes that such lessons must 
be meditated. May it be the purpose of each one of us so to live 
that rule that long after the mere technical lessons taught our 
pupils have been lost in the crowding events of mature years, 
memory will still recall to them the vivid conception of what 
they ought to be as Christian men and women learned from the 
example of a teacher revered and loved in their school days. 

















LOCAL TEACHERS’ MEETING 


PROCEEDINGS 





A meeting of the teachers of the diocese, of Pittsburgh and of 
visiting Sisters was held at Carnegie Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon, June 26. Rev. Thomas Devlin, pastor of Holy Cross 
church, Pittsburgh, presided and conducted the discussions. A 
paper on “The Relation of the Catholic School to Catholic Lit- 
erature” was read by Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, editor of the New 
World, Chicago, Ill. The paper was discussed by Rev. Thomas 
Bryson, Rev. O. J. Kirby and Rev. John T. Driscoll. A sec- 
ond paper on “The Catholic School in Polish Parishes” was 
read by Rev. Francis Retka, C.S. Sp. This paper was discussed 
by Rev. C. Tomaszewski, C. S. Sp., and Rev. A. Tarkowski. A 
second meeting of the teachers was held on Thursday at 2:30 
p. m., the Rev. Thomas Devlin of Pittsburgh presiding. A pa- 
per on “The Motu Proprio on Church Music in the Parish 
Schools” was read by Professor Joseph Otten. The reading 
of the paper evoked an interesting discussion in which the fol- 
lowing took part: Rev. Charles Becker, Rev. Father Felix, O. 
M. Cap., Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, D. D., Bishop of Toledo, 
Rt. Rev. James J. Hartley, D. D., Bishop of Columbus. A paper 
on “Preparation for First Holy Communion in Parish Schools,” 
was read by Rev. Thomas Devlin of Pittsburgh, Pa. The paper 
was discussed by Monsignor Wienker, Rev. G. P. Jennings, Rev. 
Thomas V. Tobin and others. 

The chairman addressed a few words to the teachers and the 
meeting adjourned. 

THomaAs DEVLIN, 
Chairman of Meeting. 











PAPERS 


THE RELATION OF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL TO 
CATHOLIC LITERATURE 





DR. THOMAS O HAGAN, EDITOR OF THE NEW WORLD, CHICAGO 





When the invitation was extended to me by the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association to read a paper on “The Relation of the 
Catholic School to Catholic Literature,’ I must confess to you 
that I readily and eagerly accepted it, feeling that it is a subject 
fraught with the very deepest import to our Catholic life and 
progress. 

For I have long held to the opinion that we Catholics in this 
country must not only create and sustain our own Catholic educa- 
tional institutions, but we must also create and nourish with the 
sunshine and dews of sympathy and practical support our own 
Catholic literature ; and the best and fittest place—the largest soil 
and the surest of production for this literary sowing is unques- 
tionably the Catholic school. Here every Catholic bent of the 
child mind makes for the sturdiness of Catholic faith in after 
years. 

If life is a warfare of the soul, how can we better equip our 
boys and girls for this warfare than by putting in their hands 
the weapons of Catholic truth, forged and fashioned by our 
great Catholic thinkers—our great Catholic authors ? 

Up to the present we Catholics have been so busy with our 
material tasks in this country—constructing cities, projecting 
railroads, clearing forests, developing mines, that literary cul- 
ture with us has been a secondary thought; but now that these 
worthy and gigantic tasks have been well nigh accomplished, 
may we not turn aside at times to follow with Sir Galahad the 
“Gleam” and fashion in lofty rhyme or turret bold the dreams 
of our soul? 

(406) 
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And if this noble work is to be done, if we are to set our ideals 
of life to the divine orchestration of heaven and make every art 
the handmaid of God—an acolyte at His altar, we must begin the 
work and sow the seed in the humbie, but beneficent parochial 
school. 

I firmly believe that to a great extent we have neglected this 
phase of our Catholic education in the past—that we have for- 
gotten that we have Catholic writers who are toiling and have 
toiled in the literary vineyard of God, generously giving of their 
gifts to advance His kingdom, and so fill our hearts and homes 
with the aroma and beauty of Catholic truth and teaching. 

Look around you to-day, I pray you, and see what the influence 
of pernicious and vicious literature is doing among the youth o1 
our land. How can we Catholics, I ask, fold our arms or shut 
our eyes and say this question concerns us not? It does concern 
us; it must concern us. If there is unrest to-day it is because 
so-called teachers of humanity are false to the great truths of 
God. Distrust, and discontent, and a false doctrine of morals 
have driven out of the hearts of the people peace and the wis- 
dom of God; and the secular press and the teacher from his chair 
in the secular college have cooperated in bringing about this 
lamentable condition of things. 

Because of these influences at work the literature of our day 
is full of poison—full of false principles. Never in the history 
of Christianity has the evil one sown so many tares among the 
wheat of truth. Not alone in things of faith, which directly 
concern the soul, but in government, economics, social life—in 
every phase of human activity this poison has entered and viti- 
ated life and withered and destroyed as with a killing frost its 
crowning fruitage. 

But how, you ask, shall we Catholics meet this sad condition 
of things? It must be met as every moral evil is met with the 
sword of God’s truth, and this must be wielded early in the 
Catholic school. The Catholic Church will be the Church of 
this country if we see to it that the faith of our children is safe- 
guarded in their early school days. But to accomplish this, to 
make sure that their early footsteps in learning are not erring 
footsteps, we must see to it that our children have free access to 
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our great Catholic authors, whose works stand for truth and 
are verily an inspiration and a guide. 

We know, indeed, that the stream of English literature for 
three hundred years has been darkened—that the blind philosophy 
of man divorced from God and His divine truth has trickled 
through the pages of even what the world is pleased to term 
literary masterpieces. Men in their pride have forgotten the 
great truth so beautifully expressed by Dr. Maurice Francis 
Egan in one of his sonnets, that “Art is true art when art to 
God is true.” 

And so we Catholics are face to face with the problem: What 
shall we do to counteract—to neutralize all this? There is but 
one course for us—one way, and that is create and maintain our 
own Catholic literature. 

We sometimes forget the literary wealth we have in our house- 
hold, and forgetting this we do little or nothing in our Catholic 
schools and colleges to place in the hands of our boys and girls 
the precious masterpieces of Catholic literary art that are epochal 
in the significance of their truth and creation—mountain tops in 
the great continent of minds. 

We wait till non-Catholic scholars and critics proclaim Cath- 
olic Dante the greatest epic poet of all times before we erect a 
literary shrine to the sad Florentine singer in our homes; we are 
flattered when a Dr. Dawson declares Newman’s Dream of 
Gerontius the most subtle spiritual poem since the Divine 
Comedy was given to the world; yet we hesitate to make these 
appraisements ourselves—to give out these judgments to the 
world. 

Surely then it is time that we Catholics should awake; surely 
it is time that we should fully realize the duty that is ours. But, 
mark you, I am not pleading here for the galvanizing of Cath- 
olic literary mediocrity into greatness or popularity either in 
our schools or out of them. I realize that we Catholics must 
enter the great temple of literature by a front door. No side 
door for us. It is because of this that I would early introduce 
in our Catholic schools the names of our great Catholic authors. 
In: fine; not only would I have sur boys and girls study these 
authors, but taking a leaf out of the public school program, I 
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would institute in our Catholic parochial schools and high 
schools a Bishop Spalding Day, a Father Tabb Day, a Christian 
Reid Day, a Boyle O’Reilly Day, a Cardinal Newman Day, a 
Maurice Francis Egan Day, an Agnes Repplier Day, a Dr. Gil- 
mary Shea Day, to be devoted entirely to the works of these 
authors. Truth is we have a rich Catholic literature, but know 
it not. We have no need whatever in our studies and reading 
to follow false lights while the torch of God’s truth is borne 
aloft by so many gifted writers of the household of our faith, 
shedding its constant and certain rays across our path, directing 
our footsteps and lighting our way. 

Furthermore, I am sure you realize with me that in the Cath- 
olic school we must seek to cultivate a taste for clean and whole- 
some literature that will make for soul growth and the upbuild- 
ing of character if we would indeed have our boys and girls 
develop and become under the shadow of God’s hand worthy 
members of Holy Church and worthy citizens of this great 
country. 

It is true, we must not forget that our schools are voluntary— 
that they live and flourish through the generosity of our people. 
Nothing, to my mind, in the history of the Catholic Church of 
America testifies so strongly to the practical faith of our peo- 
ple as the fact that they have generously given of their means 
to build and support these Catholic schools, and what is still 
better, have given without a murmur. 

Now a people who have done this can, if roused to a realiza- 
tion of the need of it, build up and sustain a Catholic literature. 
Just fancy what we could do in this direction if every Catholic 
school in our country were to make it its very mission to pro- 
mote and advance the study of our Catholic authors. I do not 
know how many Catholic boys and girls are in attendance at our 
parochial and Catholic high schools in this country, but I am 
confident that the number is so great that were their minds 
directed to a purpose they could render popular any worthy Cath- 
olic author whose work they might take up for reading and study. 

Let me ask just here, by the way, how many of our Catholic 
schools possess a library of Catholic authors? How many pos- 
sess five hundred books? How many possess even one hundred? 
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I sometimes think it would be well if some of us would at times 
make an examination of our educational conscience. We would 
learn as Catholic educators that we are not doing our whole 
duty unless we are cultivating in the minds of those entrusted 
to us a taste for what is strongest and best in Catholic litera- 
ture—a desire, so to speak, to vitalize our faith with the tonic 
thought of robust Catholicity so that our Catholic manhood and 
our Catholic womanhood may be prepared for any crisis that 
may confront us amid the constant upheavals of life. 

I think, therefore, I am not asking or presuming too much 
when I invite all our Catholic teachers, both lay and religious, 
to cooperate in this project of disseminating Catholic literature 
through the medium of our Catholic schools. The history of 
the foundation and development of the Catholic school in 
America is one of the noblest pages in the volume of our Cath- 
olic activities ; for it is a record of sacrifice, of faith, of generous 
offering. Let us make this history still more beautiful; let us 
star its pages with new sacrifice, new faith, by our united en- 
deavor to set on foot a plan, a project, which will place in our 
Catholic schools the best there is in Catholic literature, that it 
may prove a literary sacrament of grace to our children and our 
children’s children, as they grow and wax strong in a knowledge 
of the things of God. 

Let provision then be made in every school for a goodly col- 
lection of Catholic books—in history, in fiction, in poetry, in 
criticism, in art; and let our interest in this be at all times greater 
than our interest in commencement displays. Nor need we limit 
our books to Catholic authors alone. Many non-Catholic authors 
inspired by Catholic truth have lavishly poured out for us the 
wealth of their minds in literary streams clear, and sweet, and 
strong. But my purpose in appearing here before you to-day 
is to plead for a worthy recognition of our Catholic writers in 
our Catholic schools, that our Catholic children may not grow 
up ignorant of the great Catholic truths that have inspired the 
Singer, the Builder, and the Doer. 

I see no reason, too, why in our Catholic schools we should 
not only to the old idea of awarding prizes to those who excel 
in their studies. It would prove an excellent means of present- 
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ing to the brightest of our Catholic boys and girls copies of our 
best Catholic works, so that in stimulating Catholic education 
we would thereby also be stimulating Catholic literature. 


You may reply to all this and say Catholic literary work of 
our day is mediocre. Well, my answer to this must be in the 
words of the Frenchman who, when an Englishman once de- 
clared that Lamartine is not a great poet, replied with pride and 
patriotism: “He is great to us Frenchmen.” So we Catholics 
can well say “Catholic literature at least is great to us Catholics, 
for it is an expression of Catholic life and Catholic truth, even 
though the world—which is often wrong in its appraisements— 
crowns not its brows with laurel bays.” 

May I then enjoin upon you Catholic teachers here assembled 
to give some thought to my suggestions in this paper, that we 
Catholics, whether in the schoolroom or out of it, may con- 
tribute a share to the great work of creating and sustaining a 
Catholic literature—a Catholic literature that will verily reflect 
a pure and unsullied knighthood of deeds worthy of a new 
Round Table, whose Sir Galahad, making quest of a Holy Grail 
—a prize of faith shall lead us till: 


“The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And through the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ-harmony, 
Swells up, and sinks, and falls. 
Then move the trees, the copses nod, 
Wings flutter, voices hover clear: 
‘O just and faithful Knight of God, 
Ride on! The prise is near.” 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. O’Hagan’s plea for a just 


Rev. Tuomas H. Bryson, Baden, Pa.: 
If our pres- 


appreciation of Catholic literature in our schools is timely. 
ent literature is to thrive we must surely depend upon our schools for 
assistance. The function of literature has been defined. It is an agency 
well adapted to the spreading of ideas that make for good or ill. Its 
power cannot be gainsaid, its influence is almost without measure. Re- 
alizing the position of literature in the reilm of thought, educators have 
at all times given it a prominent place in the course of studies. Dr. 
O’Hagan’s paper should serve to quicken our regard for literature as a 
means of culture, and in particular it is bound to make us keenly alive 
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to the power of our own literature in the building up of Catholic 
character. 

Catholic literature has its own distinct function. To be true to its 
name it must bear the stamp of the Catholic Faith. Catholic literature, 
it seems to.me, must be by its very nature instructive. It must hold 
out ideals that are not born of the world, and in its fiction, though its 
characters must be human, we should not lose sight of the fact that 
they must be, at all times and under every circumstance, Catholic. 

Teachers who are imbued with the spirit of Christ will recognize 
the value of Catholic literature. They will give it its proper place in 
the course of studies. They will see to it that their pupils grasp its 
true meaning when applied to the affairs of actual life. They will hail 
it as a powerful instrument by which to emphasize and enforce the 
lessons of religion. 

We have a literature that we may be proud of. It is not a literature 
of frivolity and worldliness. It is not a literature of perplexing ques- 
tions that cry aloud for solution. It is not a literature of problems— 
problems that have been answered for us from our earliest childhood. 
It is not a literature that handles libertines in such fashion as to fill 
our hearts with love for the aberrations of their sinful. souls. No, 
Catholic literature cannot deal with such things. It must show us 
virtue’s face. It cannot leave the world in doubt and palliate the crimes 
of lechers. And because of this men are prone to look upon it as a 
thing of weakness. Its style, perhaps, is lacking in the vigor that is 
born of pride. Its tone is quiet, and even does it smack a little of the 
pulpit. 

We should not feel that our work is done when we have inspired 
our children with a love for Catholic literature. If the rank of Cath- 
olic authorship is to be filled with representative men and women, we 
must look for recruits from among the present generation of our school 
children. Surely the gift of literary expression is to be found among 
our youth in as great proportion as it is to be found anywhere. Let 
the boys and girls who come under our influence be told of the need 
of Catholic writing and I venture to say that they will rise to the 
occasion. Prostitution of literary gifts by men who are Catholics is 
not the smallest evil of this day. There are men who might have done 
much for God had they applied their talents or at least a portion of their 
time to serious writing. Instead they have been caught by the spirit 
of the world, with the result that God and His Church, morality and 
religion, have not even a scant notice among their writings. The power 
of literary expression is a gift of God. And God made all things for 
Himself. 

It cannot be denied that the propagandists of the worldly spirit are 
alive to their opportunities. The magazines are an example of this 
truth. It used to be in the old days that the love story predominated. 
The writers had a special class in view when writing such stories. They 
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spoke to the leisured classes. Those of you who are interested, have 
no doubt remarked the change in the matter of the themes which are 
handled in the magazines of to-day. The problem story and the prob- 
lem play now hold forth. If you will examine closely you will find 
that. the writers are addressing a different class than the romanticists 
addressed in the years gone by. These writers are usually men who have 
taken sides on the great issues of the day. They are wise enough to 
see that they can spread their teachings better by means of a story 
than by a correctly worded and perfectly rhetorical essay. They have 
studied men’s minds and they have reached the conclusion that men are 
but grown-up children. And just as the successful teacher appeals to 
her pupils more by example than by abstractions, so do these teachers 
appeal to the men of to-day. They can dress up a theory in a suit of 
overalls. It becomes flesh and blood. It talks, and laughs, and sheds 
tears. And according to its mood does it appeal to the creatures of 
flesh and blood who follow its fortunes through the printed page. It 
is not something dry and dead. It is something that men can under- 
stand when they see it presented to them in artistic fashion. 

In a few years the children in our schools will be obliged to defend 
and propagate the faith that has been given them. They cannot all be 
missionaries and teachers in the strict sense of the terms. But un- 
doubtedly many of them will turn to writing, either for a living or for 
recreation. Our Catholic Faith is the one great source of inspiration 
in this world of sordid thought. Should we not then encourage our 
pupils to show a practical appreciation for the cause of Catholic liter- 
ature? Men are anxious to learn the Catholic point of view on every 
subject. And no medium is more able to render this service than the 
medium of Catholic literature. 

Rev. Owen J. Kirsy, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Dr. O’Hagan has treated our 
thesis in a most pleasing and comprehensive manner, and while I wish 
to compliment the Doctor very highly for his brilliant treatment of the 
subject, I am sure he will pardon me if I venture to take exception to 
the general trend of his remarks on Catholic literature and the Cath- 
olic parochial schools. I take it from the Doctor’s paper that his idea 
is that we should devote more attention to Catholic literature in our 
parochial schools, in order to create a great Catholic literature. That 
is a fallacy that has long been current in the Catholic world, and to 
which a great many Catholic educators and lovers of literature have 
blindly subscribed. 

The Catholic schools are not intended as the creative source of a 
great literature. The Catholic schools are intended to create great Cath- 
olic characters, not litterateurs. However, I must heartily agree with the 
Doctor that literature is one of the most powerful educational influ- 
ences in life. It is an influence by which morals are made and unmade, 
and there is no place better fitted for the application of this tremendous 
force to life than in our own humble parish schools, which are the 
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nurseries of Catholic character and Catholic morality. So highly do 
I value the influence of a study of literature upon character and mental 
growth, I would place it only second in importance in our schools to 
the catechism. The catechism is the heart, and the brain, and the bone, 
and the sinew of Catholic education. From it our children learn in 
somewhat staid and formal manner, the technical truths of our religion, 
the great Catholic principles which matter so much and which so 
tremendously affect moral living. But I think that the ideas of the 
catechism could be supplemented by the study of Catholic literature. 
I think Catholic literature might properly serve as handmaid to the cate- 
chism. It is a storehouse of spiritual ideals; it is a treasure of Cath 
olic portraits, Catholic principles exemplified in life; and while we teach 
our children the technical truths from the catechism, we ought to draw 
on the resources of a Catholic literature to bring those truths home in 
a more vivid, more interesting and congenial manner to the minds of 
our pupils. 

Frankly, however, with the Doctor, I think we teachers are not sufh- 
ciently convinced of the value of the study of literature. We consider 
it more or less of a fad, of a hobby for sentimentalists, but we con- 
sider it also utterly impractical and valueless for the attainment of the 
mercantile success nowadays so much acclaimed. 

The too prosaic spirit that dominates modern life especialiy in our 
country has killed any really vital interest in literature. The long- 
haired poet. the dreamy-eyed idealist and their scornful satirists have 
driven literature from its high estate. Our forefathers were wiser than 
we. It is time we returned to the example of our predecessors, of the 
Fathers in the Church. They knew the influence of literature on the 
mental and spiritual development of the individual; so thoroughly were 
they convinced of it that at one time they unset the whole tradition-1 
curriculum of European teaching, and established th>t one of their own. 
They were humanists; because they believed in humanizing the soul. 
They taught that literature and art are the only true foundation of 
culture. They brought back idealism into the life of the schools. We 
have destroyed it. It is time we returned to their ideas. If our teach- 
ers were not so timid in this matter; if they really appreciated the 
value of the study of literature upon the mind and soul of a child; if 
they were thoroughly convinced of its good effect upon the spiritual and 
mental development of their children —I am quite sure that there would 
be a radical change in their attitude toward the study of literature in the 
common parochial schools. Just at present one might say there is no 
such study of Catholic literature in our primary schools. That is not 
true, however, of our colleges; and it always strikes me as absurd to 
think that literature is worth the attention of a college faculty and not 
at all worth the consideration of the teachers in a parish school. What 
is the great essential difference between a parish school and a college, 
that makes the study of literature possible in a college and impossible in 
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a Catholic school? If our colleges can devote so much time, and effort, 
and attention, to the study of literature, why cannot our parochial 
schools devote attention at least commensurate with their more definite 
limitations to this study? I am sure it is worth while, and I am also 
sure we don’t do it. We haven’t time to do it. The public schools 
won't allow us to devote that time to the study of Catholic literature. 
We must devote it to the studies that their leaders force upon us; and 
however much we believe in the value of the humanizing influence of 
literature upon our pupils, we must forego it, because the State, through 
its teachers, has commanded us to forego it or else lose our place, that 
honorable representation in the manufactory of materialists, the high 
schools. 

But all the while I would have you remember that in my insistence on 
the value of Catholic literature, I do not urge that we go in for art for 
art’s sake. I don’t believe in it. Neither do you. You can’t believe in 
it. I insist, however, strongly, most strongly, on the formative influence 
of good Catholic literature upon the souls of our children. Literature is 
a tremendous educational influence; it is one of the strongest influences 
in life; and when we talk about its study in our schools, we ought to 
consider it from this standpoint —its formative influence upon the char- 
acter of our children. Let us in our schools, by the use of Catholic 
ideals as contained in our present-day Catholic literature, make great 
Catholic souls, great Catholic minds, great Catholic characters; and they 
will give us this so much desired Catholic literature. 

Dr. O’Hagan has suggested, as a means to the desired end, that we 
familiarize our children with Catholic literature; that we establish 
Catholic libraries in our schools. That in itself is a most excellent idea; 
but let us all remember that a library is in itself not enough. A collec- 
tion of books is only too often merely a resting-place for dust. 

As a further means I would like to suggest that in every Catholic 
school in the country there be founded a paper to be composed and 
edited by the pupils of that school, under whatsoever supervision their 
principal may think fit. Let the pupils write. No man, no boy, ever 
wrote or attempted to write who was not led to read and to think, to 
compare the established models, that he might learn how to write. But 
we all know that thousands, millions of omnivorous readers have never 
thought a real thought in their lives. Reading is not enough. It requires 
thinking to live right, and you cannot think right except you attempt to 
write down what you think. Writing makes for correct thinking; correct 
thinking makes for correct living; and that, after all, is the end and aim 
of our schools: correct living, not merely high thinking or artistic 
expression. 

Rev. Joun T. Driscotr, S. T. L., Fonda, N. Y.: The subject is ex- 
tremely interesting —the importance of Catholic literature —and in this 
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connection I feel that there is a large element of the Catholic ideal spread 
throughout literature, and that Catholic literature itself is not confined 
to books written by Catholics. For Christian civilization, reflected in 
modern literature, owes its inspiration and source to Catholic truths and 
Catholic principles. 

The school is a primal factor in developing the love for Catholic 
reading. But what about the great majority of Catholics who have 
finished school and are busy with the avocations of life? This great 
problem of devising practical means for spreading the knowledge of 
good literature among lay Catholics has been discussed at the Cliff Haven 
Summer School, where the great number attending are postgraduates. 
Hence three years ago the Syllabus of Reading Circles was projected and 
in this connection I address you to-day. 

The movement registered in the syllabus is not new; it has assumed 
different forms and phases, from the early parish lyceum to the reading 
circle of twenty years ago, and what is called the Reading Circle, or 
Conference Club, or Study Club of to-day. But to-day there are more 
reasons why this movement should become more widespread than in the 
past. Our schools and colleges are more plentiful and better equipped, 
and the number of our college graduates, both men and women, is 
increasing year after year. At the same time the higher education of 
our clergy has developed in range and excellence. These two elements 
must naturally combine, under the direction of the pastor, so that the 
young priest coming from university studies to parish work will find a 
congenial atmosphere in associating with the college and high school 
graduates and professional men of the parish. Thus the parish will have 
its associations known as Reading Circles, or Study Clubs, or Lecture 
Courses. The movement is natural and has great possibilities; only it 
needs direction. A separate building is not necessary. You may gather, 
for example, in the parish schools, or as the Catholic Women’s Club of 
Buffalo, assemble in houses of the members, once in two weeks, once iti 
three weeks, once in a week, under the supervision of the pastor. 

Three years ago, when this matter was placed in my hands, I prepared 
a sort of syllabus, and managed to get reports from twenty circles. Last 
year I had reports from fifty circles. Its success was recognized by the 
Educational Association at Chicago last June, when a resolution was 
passed approving the movement. In September the third annual syllabus 
will be published and every effort will be made to circulate copies through- 
out the country. In connection with the reports printed in the syllabus 
there is the name and address of the president and secretary, so that 
members of one circle can correspond with members of another circle, 
and in time come in contact one with another. Thus after two or three 
years we will have a Catholic lay body throughout the country pursuing 
studies at their own convenience, to their own profit, and also in 
sympathetic contact, one with the other. 
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The aim of the syllabus is to do nothing in the way of prescribing 
what work you must pursue; the object simply is to get together and do 
some work. A movement of this kind is coordinate, but the coordination 
will be one of natural development. There is no strict affiliation or 
organization; all that I have attempted was to get the reports and print 
them and circulate them as far as I possibly could. I have reports from 
Kansas, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, Washington, the New England 
States and the Middle States. 

In the Gazette this morning there is a long article, written with great 
care upon the work done by women’s clubs throughout the country. 
Why should not we get together also? We are and have been doing this 
work, but heretofore not in sympathetic touch with one another. Our 
Catholics will be supplied with good reading, which makes for culture, 
and a plan of immense practical importance will be perfected for the 
diffusion of sound knowledge on philosophical and social questions, at a 
time when such knowledge is so necessary. 

This subject touches closely upon the paper which Dr. O’Hagan read 
for us. Here is an assemblage of teachers inspiring children with the 
love of good, sound reading. Literature is nothing more than the picture 
of life. Instill in your child growing up to the academic and collegiate 
courses a love for this literature; and then when they graduate and leave 
your schools, give a suggestion to them in the way of continuing their 
reading; and they will form among themselves into these little clubs. 
Indirectly you will have an immense influence among them. I have had 
gentlemen write and send me books and ask me my opinion of books. I 
have had people ask me, “Father, tell us a good book to read.” They 
wanted to read. They had a passion for reading. A circle of this kind 
in a community can do immense work in the way of diffusing good, 
sound literature and good, sound thorght. 

I would commend to your serious thought, Reverend Sisters and 
Fathers, who are truly interested in educational work, a little interest in 
your postgraduates, not that you can supervise their studies as you 
would those you have in classes, but to suggest their forming in these 
little circles, in cooperation with the pastor and his assistants. What a 


. powerful and fruitful apostolate will be set to work in this country! 


A thought came to me yesterday in listening to one of the papers 
at the conference. How have the socialists spread their propaganda 
through this country? Not in schools so much, although the New York 
Times last Sunday had a whole page about the spread of socialism in 
the universities. But the socialists have used and are using study clubs 
and assemblages with great practical effect. They have their little 
gatherings outside of school and college, and in these little gatherings 
they get right down among the people, and they have spread that spirit, 
that view of life which is called socialistic. Here is an antidote. How 
can we stir our Catholic people to the consciousness of the value of their 
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Catholic philosophy of life? Get among them, and then, by kind and 
sympathetic guidance, awaken them up to the consciousness of the 
treasures which their Catholic literature possesses, of its influence on 
life and civilization, although at times not recognized, and of the great 
practical importance which such knowledge is at the present time. 


CATHOLIC SCHOOLS IN POLISH PARISHES 





REV. FRANCIS RETKA, C. S. SP., ST. STANISLAS CHURCH, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 





It is doubtful if among all the nationalities that have settled 
in the New World, there is another that can point to sacrifices 
for religion and country, such as the Poles have made. 

Exiled from their native land, made doubly dear by the mem- 
ories of much glory and the ashes of their martyred dead, they 
bravely intrusted themselves to the mercy of the waves that 
were to bear them to the hospitable shores of America. 

Some of their own, a hundred years before, had preceded 
them here, and written their names among Columbia’s heroes. 
But then Poland was still a free nation and they came to strike 
a blow in freedom’s cause. Now “The Knight Among Nations” 
lies captive, his temples defiled, his palaces reduced to dust, his 
children slaughtered; and of those who escaped, many came to 
America, wearing a double crown of martyrdom — for God and 
their native land. They came not, therefore, in quest of for- 
tune, with the motto “Jbi patria ubi bene.” They would never | 
have abandoned their temples and their soil had not cruel perse- 
cution driven them forth. And accordingly on landing here, 
though they cheerfully pledged fealty to the land of their adop- 
tion, they did not forsake the ideas that had made of them con- 
fessors and martyrs — the idea of God as revealed in the Catho- 
lic Church, and the idea of Poland, their country still and for- 
ever, 

Hence, in a remarkably short time, and with no means at 
their disposal] but the sweat of their brow and the mite that re- 
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munerates hard labor, they studded this land with churches and 
schools, where they could worship the God of their fathers and 
bequeath to generations yet unborn the precious heritage of 
faith and nationality. 

It is, I believe, a fact that the hierarchy of the United States 
has never been called upon to urge the Polish people to estab- 
lish parochial schools. They themselves have ever realized 
their necessity. In this particular there has never been any dif- 
ference of opinion among them. There has been no questioning 
“why this additional burden?” Wherever a parish was estab- 
lished, a school almost invariably, soon followed. Sometimes it 
even preceded the building of the church. Frequently it was 
found impossible to get Sisters to conduct the school; or maybe 
it was too small to admit of more than one teacher. In these 
cases a lay teacher was generally engaged, who under the eye ot 
the pastor, in most cases with his active assistance, prepared the 
ground for a more fruitful harvest. Among the Poles there is 
no disputing the statement, as to which is more important, church 
or school; they seem to realize perfectly that there would be 
little use of rearing magnificent churches to last for ages, if 
there were no schools to transmit Catholicity to future gen- 
erations. 

It has sometimes been urged that the Poles are so quick to 
build schools not so much to safeguard the faith as to keep up 
the language. The truth of the matter is, one of the chief 
reasons why they have so striven to preserve the language, lies 
in this, that the Polish language is a very strong bulwark to 
Catholic faith. We may grasp this better by recalling Cardinal 
Newman’s statement, that the English language is the most 
powerful weapon in the hands of the enemies of the Church. 
The Polish language was fashioned by Catholic thought for the 
service of the Catholic faith. And the richest themes of Polish 
literature have ever been the mysteries of our holy religion. As 
long, therefore, as the Poles preserve the language, their faith 
will remain well guarded, because we generally become what we 
read. Moreover, they as yet are showing no inclination to sym- 
pathize with that sort of Catholicity, become fashionable in our 
country and time, which makes little account of ancient tradi- 
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tions and safeguards, not spoken of in our books of theology, yet 
having their origin in the experience of Catholic ages. This 
leads to indifference. The few half-converts thus gained are as a 
rule offset by the hundreds that fall away. The Poles continue 
to hold that there can be no reconciliation and there ought to 
be no coquetting between truth and error, Christ and Belial; for 
the words, “He who is not with me, is against me’, are as truce 
to-day as when they were first spoken. And they are convinced 
that the easiest way for them to remain such as they are is to 
continue to address their God in the language of their fathers. 
Then too, difference of language has obliged the Polish people 
to dwell in close proximity to one another and away from their 
Protestant fellow citizens. That this has a preservative tendency 
in things religious, I believe no one will deny. It is, therefore, 
quite apparent how and why the preservation of the Polish lan- 
guage is calculated to keep up the Catholic faith. But the safe- 
guarding of the faith is the one great aim of Catholic schools. 
Therefore, speaking from a purely religious standpoint, it 
would be worse than folly for the Polish people to discard their 
language from their schools. Of course, we do not at all mean 
to deny that in addition they have been actuated by national 
motives in insisting upon their language. For suffice it to say 
that the person or race that would voluntarily and without a 
struggle relinquish the language of its forefathers, would de- 
serve nothing short of the supreme contempt of all reasonable 
men. 

But, besides these general considerations, there are other and — 
more particular reasons why the Poles are determined to pre- 
serve the bilingual system. There is, I hope, no one so incon- 
siderate as to venture the statement that they attach only sec- 
ondary importance to the English language, or that the bulk of 
the Polish people are careless in this respect. Quite the con- 
trary. I believe there is no Polish school where more attention 
is not paid to English than to Polish; since that is the language 
through which primarily the struggle of life in this 
country must be made. But what they do insist upon is, that it 
is quite practicable to learn both languages; that for the average 
child, one language helps the other; that there is a peculiar men- 
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tal training gotten from the bilingual system which the child 
of but one language can never derive; that the sum total of 
knowledge possessed by the child knowing two languages even 
imperfectly, is greater than that acquired by the pupil of one lan- 
guage though he know that one language somewhat better; and 
that besides, the Polish language has a commercial value of its 
own, not to dwell upon its intellectual value and the richness of 
Polish literature. It is, indeed, difficult to understand the men- 
tal make-up of those, who, themselves versed in a foreign tongue 
or having at their door a school where it can from early child- 
hood be learned, still fail to avail themselves of this opportunity 
for their children, only in later years to send them, at consider- 
able expense, to institutions or countries, in order to acquire 
but imperfectly, at least not without much extra labor, what they 
could have gotten at home and without much effort. The Pol- 
ish people are practical at least in this respect. They are con- 
vinced that at no distant date their language shall become a 
commercial asset of great value. Therefore, it would be un- 
reasonable from this standpoint also to give up the bilingual 
system. 

This brings us to touch upon the present condition of 
Polish parochial schools. There are at present somewhat over 
three million Catholics of Polish nationality in the United States, 
or about one-fifth of all the Catholics in the country. These 
are distributed among five hundred and ninety organized par- 
ishes with resident priests and 307 missions. Some 350 of 
these parishes have parochial schools with Sisters; about 200 
are in charge of lay teachers, where the priest himself does the 
greater share of the teaching. But few of them go beyond the 
eighth grade. About 35%, however, have eight grade courses. 
There are some three thousand Polish teaching Sisters, about 
twenty-three hundred of whom belong to distinctively Polish 
communities, chiefly the Sisters of the Holy Family of Naza- 
reth, and the Felician Sisters; and the rest to non-Polish com- 
munities, mainly the School Sisters of Notre Dame. All told, 
there are about 120,000 children attending Polish parochial 
schools. The number of Polish children attending English 
parochial schools would not, I believe, come up to one-half of one 
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per cent. By far, the greater part of the children are American 
born, some of them of the third generation. It is admit- 
ted that the American born Polish child speaks and writes 
better Polish than the average child from abroad. This is true 
even of those children whose parents are American born. ‘he 
number of Polish children who do not know their mother 
tongue or know it but slightly is extremely small, and, propor- 
tionately, does not seem to be on the increase. Basing their 
judgment on present data, the more general opinion among those 
conversant with the subject seems to be that even’ if immigration 
were to cease, the Polish language is not likely to lose its present 
prominence for many a generation, and that should immigra- 
tion continue, even in its present restricted state, the great bulk 
of Polish people bids fair to remain such not only in character 
but in language also and that indefinitely. Statements to the 
effect that what the descendants of Germans are to-day, the de- 
scendants of Poles will be in the next generation—American in 
spirit and ignorant of their mother tongue—I believe are mis- 
leading. It might be more correct to state that just as the Irish 
who immigrated here have preserved their national spirit, and 
to a great extent their characteristics, and are even taking steps 
to revive their language, so too the Poles promise to remain what 
they are in character, and to guard their language from extinc- 
tion. The same reasons brought the two races to this country, 
their history is much the same and so are many of their national 
traits. They love the ideals of their race, the soul-stirring pow- 
ers of their language and are not likely to give up the one or 
the other for reasons of mere expedience. 

In their schools religious instruction is all in Polish. So, too 
Bible history, Church history, Polish history; and, of course, 
whatever is directly connected with the language as Polish gram- 
mar, composition, etc. It is, however, customary in some 
schools to give the corresponding English religious terminology ; 
also to point out the difference between Polish and Eng- 
lish proper names of places and persons. There has not 
been until now a uniform program of studies for Polish 
schools, I mean, of course, with regard to the subjects 
taught in Polish. Recently, with the initiative of the con- 
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vention of Polish priests held in Detroit last February, a 
tentative program was arranged, which is likely with some 
small changes, to become universal. The English course of 
studies in Polish schools is as much as possible the one pre- 
scribed in the respective dioceses, where such courses obtain. 
Otherwise, the course pursued in public schools is mainly fol- 
lowed. Of course, it is not always possible to cover the English 
subjects in their entirety. Some schools, in order to be able to 
do this, commence class an hour earlier, namely, eight o'clock. 

As a rule Polish children are bright—I think among the bright- 
est. Like all the Slavonic races, they are especially good in lan- 
guages, They also show marked aptitude for music, painting 
and other cognate accomplishments. In this particular respect 
even children of the very poorest classes, whose home surround- 
ings militate against mental development along these lines, are, 
| think, more advanced than non-Polish children of maturer age 
and much better opportunities. During the first years the Polish 
child seems rather deficient in English; it makes much better 
progress in its Polish studies. But about the sixth or seventh 
grade it appears to have caught up in the English subjects as well, 
and towards the end of an eight grade course, I believe the aver- 
age Polish pupil compares very favorably with his English class- 
mate of about the same age. He speaks English about as well 
and writes it as correctly and in addition has the advantage of 
knowing an extra language. There have been complaints that 
Polish children going to college or other schools are found 
deficient. But I believe, in almost every case, these were pupils 
of the lower grades and as such not prepared for an academic 
course of studies. 

There is, I think, less truancy in Polish schools than in many 
others. On the other hand it is more difficult to keep up the 
higher classes, as, pressed by poverty, the children are obliged 
to go to work as soon as possible. The behavior of Polish chil- 
dren is excellent. From the standpoint of discipline, I think 
Polish schools are among the best in America. 

Too much credit cannot be given to the various Polish sister- 
hoods for the very excellent work they have already accom- 
plished and are striving every day with renewed and ever more 
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intelligent effort to accomplish. Their work has been much 
more difficult than that of their English co-laborers. First, be- 
cause they have been obliged to fit themselves for bilingual 
schools and, secondly, because they have to do much of the 
work in the bringing up of the children which among the Eng- 
lish speaking is looked after by the more favored and educated 
mother at home. Proper environment, we all know, is one- 
half of education. Poverty has forced the Polish mother to 
forego much in the rearing of her children which, under more 
favorable circumstances, she could easily have done. And this 
the Sisters are obliged to do. In many cases they must look 
after the bodily cleanliness, as well as the mental development of 
the little ones. And how well they are doing it, is witnessed to by 
daily expressions of admiration from those who chance to visit 
the school. I doubt if there are any more clean, or tidy, or gen- 
tle-mannered children anywhere. And for this the chief credit 
is due to the Sisters. Whatever shortcomings educationally the 
Polish Sisters may have, they themselves are the first to realize 
and the most anxious to remedy. To do away with these de- 
ficiencies entirely, it has up to the present been impossible. For 
so great is the demand made upon them, that, in their effort 
and anxiety to supply it, they are obliged in part, at least, to 
neglect the training that they otherwise would most eagerly give 
their members. And this condition of affairs is likely still to 
last for some time. Meanwhile the Sisters are perfecting them- 
selves for their appointed work daily more and more, and the 
condition of our schools is improving. One thing no one can 
accuse the Polish people of justly, and that is that they were 
not alive to the importance of a thoroughly efficient system of 
education. The Polish people have.come here to stay, and to 
take their place among the better element of our American 
citizenship. They are destined to play an important part in 
the future of this country. And they are aware that they can 
accomplish their destiny only through education. 

In conclusion, therefore, I beg to reiterate that the Polis!: 
people are determined, chiefly through their schools, to continue 
what they are, Polish in spirit and tongue; convinced that by 
remaining such they will remain better Catholics and, at least, 
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equally good citizens. They have a history such as few nations 
possess and this record of sacrifices for God and humanity they 
are anxious to bequeath to their descendants. They have a lan- 
guage, in beauty, and strength, and pathos, equalled only by the- 
language of ancient Greece. And this language—the song and 
voice of the human heart—they are determined that it perish not 
from the earth. They have a literature, perhaps the highest pure- 
ly human expression of man such as God would have him be, 
and this book of uplifting guidance they would fain pass on 
as their most precious legacy unto their children, And _ they: 
have traditions and folk lore that they could have originated only 
under the inspiration of the one true Church; these too, and 
these especially they deem it their duty to preserve, that they 
who have ever gloried in the name of Mary’s children, may ever 
remain true to the cause of Mary’s Son. Mayhap, as genera- 
tions roll by they shall imperceptibly give up much that they 
now hold sacred, but their language, and spirit, and character, 
true and unselfish, spurning merely commercial aims, and de- 
voted to ideals and the nobler voices of the soul, these may 
they last as the salt of the earth in this land of free men. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. C. Tomaszewskt, C. S. Sp., Emsworth, Pittsburgh, Pa.: The 
audience has certainly appreciated the splendid, eloquent and candid 
information that Father Retka gave us on this important subject of 
Catholic schools in Polish parishes. Any comments on my part are 
scarcely necessary, hence I will add only a few remarks to show that I 
most heartily approve of everything that the Reverend Lecturer has said. 

I. The system of education in the American public schools is sub- 
stantially the same system that was conceived by Voltaire and the 
infidels for the destruction of Christianity. The men who carry it out 
may not be actuated by infidel motives; many of them I am positive 
are ignorant of its origin—a great majority have no desire to interfere 
with the religious faith of the children, but it remains a fact that the 
opinion of very many Americans is that the system, “education without 
religion,” is the fairest plan of’ education to all classes and for all 
nationalities. It is an anti-Christian opinion. 

The Polish Catholics of this country agree on the importance and 
necessity of a good education for every child in the land, but we main- 
tain that good education must combine education for both head and 


heart. In order to make popular education truly good and_ socially 
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useful, it must be fundamentally religious. Religion is not a study, or 
an exercise; it is a faith and a law which ought to be felt everywhere, 
and which, after this manner alone, can exercise all its beneficial 
influence upon our minds and our lives. 

Polish Catholics have always remembered that to educate without 
religion is to corrupt in the soul the very seeds of beauty and virtue, 
and to bring up, not defenders for the Fatherland, but a pest and scourge 
for the human race. 

This explains why Father Retka said: “The Poles have made great 
sacrifices for religion; they always have rejected a system that divorced 
religion from education; the Bishops of the Catholic Church were never 
obliged to urge the Poles to establish and support Catholic schools in 
Polish parishes.” 

II. Why do we teach English and Polish in our schools? Because 
the Polish language is for our people a bulwark to Catholic faith, and 
because we wish our children to learn our glorious history and our 
sublime literature. 

Thrice happy is the nation that has a glorious history. In our 
history and in our literature, the children learn this principle: love your 
country, honor her, live for her, if necessary die for her, but remember 
that right and truth, love for man, allegiance to God are above all 
patriotism. 

III. Is the love of Poland, her history and language, incompatible 
with Polish loyalty to America? There are some vicious bigots, men of 
small brains and smaller hearts, men of more gall than blood, who assert 
that love for Poland, devotion to her cause, active sympathy with the 
protracted contest for her redemption, involve an equivocal allegiance 
to the United States. I am not afraid to state here publicly that 
America is being served by none more truly than by those who carry in 
their impetuous hearts the memories and hopes of Poland. 

The true American knows, feels and with enthusiasm declares, that of 
all human emotions, of all human passions, there is not one more pure, 
more noble, more conducive to good, and great, and glorious deeds, than 
that which bears us back to the spot that was the cradle of our child- 
hood, the playground of our boyhood, the theater of our manhood. 

IV. Our Polish pupils compare very favorably with their English 
classmates. Out of eighteen, fifteen passed an examination to high 
school from the Polish St. Stanislas school yesterday. 

In the matter of education our motto is: to think with the Church, to 
feel with the Church, to act with the Church, be loyal and law-abiding 
citizens of America, but do not forget to love Poland and your mother 
tongue. This precious inheritance we wish to transmit unimpaired to 
our children and our children’s children. 
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Rev. ANTHONY TarKowskI, McKeesport, Pa.: In discussing Catholic 
schools in Polish parishes, let us for a while ponder over the status of 
Polish parochial schools at our own door. 

As a basis of judgment I take the statistics from the last reports of 
the school board and the superintendent of parish schools, the Rev. 
H. C. Boyle, for the diocese of Pittsburgh. From these statistics we 
can deduce a few tangible and reliable facts. In the last yearly reports 
of our Reverend Superintendent, we find the following: 

In the city of Pittsburgh we have five Polish parishes, the largest 
Polish parishes in the diocese. They have an enrollment of 3,049 chil- 
dren with an average attendance of 2,776, or 90%. 

Outside of the city limits of Pittsburgh and throughout the diocese 
there are seventeen parishes with an enrollment of 2,732 pupils and an 
average attendance of 2,393, or about 90%, the same as in the city. We 
have, therefore, in this diocese twenty-two Polish parishes that have 
parochial schools, with a total of 5,726 school children. 

From the above statement we notice that there are more Polish school 
children in the city itself than throughout the rest of the diocese. 

Here I am inclined to claim for a certainty that there are more Polish 
children of school age outside of the city and throughout the rest of the 
diocese than in the city itself. Why, then, a lesser enrollment? 

This difference is not difficult of explanation. We must bear in mind 
that outside of twenty-two Polish parishes with schools there are sixteen 
more without any parochial schools whatever. 

Again, there are many Polish school children belonging to parishes of 
other nationalities, especially throughout the coal and coke regions. 

In further explaining this difference we must also bear in mind that 
the city parishes have the advantage of a more compact population, 
better organization, from twenty to thirty years’ experience, their school 
buildings are more commodious and the children have not far to go. 
Whereas these advantages do not obtain in parishes outside of the city, 
where most of them were established only in the last eight or ten years. 
In perusing the records further we find the standing of the children 
educationally; of the 3,049 pupils in the city, 994 are of the first grade, 
633 of the second, 472 of the third, 375 of the fourth, 249 in the fifth, 
220 of the sixth, 78 of these seventh and 28 of the eighth. 

Among the seventeen parochial schools outside of the city, out of a 
total of 2,677 pupils, 1,133 are of the first grade, 619 of the second, 414 
of the third, 328 of the fourth, 199 of the fifth and but 39 of the sixth. 
The seventh and eighth grades as yet have not been obtained. From 
this comparison we see that the Polish parochial schools in the city stand 
much better than the schools outside. The percentage of the English- 
speaking pupils throughout the diocese attaining the eighth grade is 2}%, 
while that of the Polish parochial school children is one-half of one per 
cent. The outlook, then, is not so favorable, at least as concerns the 
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Pittsburgh diocese, and I here venture to say other dioceses as well, 
because they are not better off educationally than we are, as the 
Reverend Speaker said, claiming 35% attaining the eighth grade. The 
rest of the enrolled children, numbering 328 and distributed through six 
parishes, are taught by lay teachers. 

Of the total enrollment of 5,726 children, 5,398 are taught by Sisters 
of the various orders, who number ninety-three teachers in our diocese 
and hold sixteen of the twenty-two established schools. That the higher 
grades have been obtained in our schools is their sole merit. 

Since there is a bilingual system of education in our parochial schools, 
I would suggest with all due deference to our proper authorities, that a 
Polish superintendent be appointed who would give his findings to the 
diocesan superintendent and stay under his orders. In this way a 
greater efficiency would obtain in the subjects taught in Polish, especially 
catechism and Bible history. 

The teaching power in Polish parochial schools lies with the various 
orders of Sisters, principally the Felician Sisters of Detroit, Mich., 
and the Sisters of the Holy Family of Nazareth. I join with the Reverend 
Speaker in heartily indorsing and approving their sacrifices and devotion 
to the cause of religion and educational work amongst the Polish chil- 
dren. These two principal educational sources, I understand, are 
striving to conduct normal classes at the mother houses. 

Here also I would exhort the Polish clergy to help the good Sisters 
in replenishing their orders with new material, in encouraging desirable 
young girls and ladies to join the various orders. If our schools are to 
be efficient and become standard schools, only the Sisters can make them 
such. 

As to the Polish children, I agree with the Reverend Speaker that they 
are bright and that their behavior is of the best. They come of a 
healthy stock reared in the villages of Poland. It is too bad that their 
parents are of the poorest and have no means to further their education, 
for many a bright boy is sent early to work to help his father in support- 
ing the family, which usually is above the average. 

As to the Polish parents who figure a great deal in matters of educa- 
tion of their children, there is much to be desired. Quite a number of 
them do not know the importance of an education; they seem not to 
comprehend the fact that their offspring has a natural right to an 
education. It is incumbent on us to impress this matter upon them. I 
have no intention to blame them. The conditions in Poland as they 
existed after its partition denied them an education, and the blame for 
their shortcomings should be laid at the doors of the oppressive govern- 
ments, especially Russia, where even Polish schools reared by Polish 
effort are prohibited, and where education of the masses is discouraged. 
Tn conclusion, then, I would say, that the outlook for the Polish parochial 
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schools is bright and with God’s blessing and the continued efforts and 
sacrifices of our Sisters and pastors the Polish parochial schools are 
bound to come up to the desired standard of efficiency and scholarship. 


THE MOTU PROPRIO ON CHURCH MUSIC AND THE 
PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


’ 


MR. JOSEPH OTTEN, CHOIR MASTER ST, PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA. 


In order to arrive at an intelligent view and an adequate 
appreciation of the significance and aim of the papal document 
of Nov. 22, 1903, and of its application to the parochial schools, 
it will be useful to take a cursory glance over the music of 
the Church and her attitude towards its development throughout 
the history of Christianity. 

We know that, from the earliest times and onward through 
almost a thousand years of the Christian era, there was but 
one kind of music in use, namely, those diatonic melodies which, 
partly inherited from antiquity, perfected and sanctified by con- 
stant use in connection with the liturgy and multiplied when 
greater variety became necessary, have, since the time of Gregory 
the Great in the sixth century been known as the Gregorian 
Chant. As this chant was, from the earliest times an integral 
part of the liturgy and Christian worship, it accompanied the 
missionaries whithersoever they went and was taught the 
neophytes in foreign lands at the same time that they learned 
their Christian Doctrine. That the Church from the beginning 
attached the greatest importance to music as an integral part 
of her worship is shown by the circumstance that those specially 
charged with its performance were in minor orders and were 
obliged to live in community. Music, in the only form it had, 
that is, the chant, was from the beginning, and, in course of time, 
became more and more the means by which the faithful partici- 
pated in the liturgy. The nature, character and spirit of the 
chant impressed themselves so ineradicably upon the life and 
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mental habits of the Christian community everywhere that 
when, later on, in various parts of Christendom, songs came 
into use which, as to text and melody, originated with the 
people, the melodies were either modifications of liturgical 
chants or were at least modeled upon them both as to 
tonality and general character. This continued to be the 
case as late as the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
In fact, most of the melodies which have come down to 
us from pre-Reformation times—not only such as _ served 
religious purposes but also those to which secular poetry 
was sung — bear a strong resemblance to the Gregorian Chant. 
Harmony took its humble beginning in the tenth century 
and, after ages of struggle and development, blossomed into 
that most wondrous polyphony of the sixteenth century. 
Its constituent parts are nothing else but a number of inde- 
pendent diatonic melodies moving simultaneously and mutually 
harmonizing. 

Thus we see that the diatonic chant of the Church is the fruit- 
ful tree which has thrown out all these wonderful branches, 
covering the whole earth without ever losing any of its vitality 
or its character. 

About the same time which witnessed the highest achieve- 
ments in polyphony based upon the diatonic melody, there was 
formulated in Florence a principle, latent for some time previous 
and fraught with consequences whose full fruition we behold 
to-day. We refer to the birth of monody, or freely invented 
melody, accompanied by other voices or by instruments. It 
meant emancipation from the diatonic or Gregorian melody, and 
from the spirit of the Church as expressed in the liturgical text, 
and the substitution of the transitory sentiments of the individual 
—the subjective instead of the objective standard. The new de- 
parture purported to be a return to Greek ideals. It was, in- 
deed, the musical expression of the Renaissance. The new 
principle fructified with incredible rapidity, secular music as- 
sumed independent existence and soon we behold the birth of 
what has since become known as the “opera,” the most elaborate, 
luxurious and potent expression of the spirit of the world. Hav- 
ing thrown off the restraint and control imposed upon it by the 
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liturgical text, whose servant and interpreter it had been, music 
now became not only the servant, but the slave of human emo- 
tion and human passion. Whereas before this time the spirit 
of the liturgical chant had informed and dominated even melo- 
dies destined for profane uses, it was not long before the order 
was reversed. The spread and popularity of the new style were 
so rapid and extended and found such ready response among 
high and low, that in a short time composers began writing for 
the church in the same manner as they did for the stage. Gen- 
eral relaxation in discipline and decrease in piety and churchly 
spirit were both cause and effect of the new conditions, From 
the Reformation of which it was a forerunner the new art 
received sanction and great impetus. The principle of individual- 
ism inherent in the Reformation manifested itself even more 
readily in music than it did in words and actions—so much so, 
that at the end of the sixteenth and beginning of the seventeenth 
century, music revolted against serving any text whatsoever and 
became an independent art. Instrumental music then began that 
conquest of the world which we have since witnessed and which 
is so complete to-day that most of us are unconscious of the 
thraldom in which we are held. 

It is not to be ignored or minimized that what might be called 
the subjective school which came into existence at that time has 
produced innumerable secular works, both vocal and instrumental, 
of high ethical value which have exercised and continue to 
exercise a most wholesome influence whenever performed; but 
this value is not due to the principle from which they sprang but 
to the idealism, the nobility of mind and heart of the individuals 
who created them. What it is intended to convey, is that musical 
creation emancipated from the spirit of the Church (which is 
manifested through the liturgical text and the Gregorian modes ) 
rises and falls with the moral standard and fibre of its creator. 

In the sixteenth century, St. Philip Neri seized upon the new 
movement and laid the foundation for the oratorio, a style 
midway between liturgical and profane music which has de- 
veloped great works of art and exercised for several centuries 
a most wholesome influence throughout the world. Oratorio 
performances which give to the different members of the family 
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the opportunity to study and interpret lofty texts set to noble 
music and then present them for the edification of the general 
public, used to be the ambition of every large community, but 
even these are beginning to be superseded by instrumental ~ 

as conveyed through its chief vehicle, the symphony orchestra. 
Enormous sums are indeed spent annually throughout the world 
on these huge organs of subjectivism and emotionalism, While 
these are holding forth in the concert hall, the piano, cabinet 
organ and so-called player-piano, which last substitutes the feet 
for the hands and brawn for brain, are providing entertainment 
and excitement in the home. Every feeling and every fancy 
finds its expression nowadays in instrumental music. This con- 
dition is not confined to a few or to a certain class; it prevails 
everywhere and is true of the whole present generation prac- 
tically without exception. We have it in our very midst. It 
is reflected in the style of music sung in our churches to liturgi- 
cal texts, in the majority of hymn books in use throughout the 
land, in the musical programs performed at our entertainments 
and in the large role the teaching of secular music, such as 1t 
is, plays in the curricula of our educational institutions—espec- 
ially those of the women. 

During the course of this development, extending over several 
centuries, different Popes have at different times issued laws 
and regulations enjoining a return to the true standard. These 
enactments had a temporary local effect but were in most places 
first ignored and then forgotten. It must not be overlooked 
that in the last forty or fifty years, many and, in part, successful 
efforts have been made in various parts of the Catholic world 
by voluntary associations, to restore to the Church the music 
she created and fostered. It remained for Pope Pius X. to 
speak with “the plenitude of his apostolic authority” and with 
the added authority which comes from personal experience and 
technical knowledge. One of the first acts of his pontificate was 
to issue his Motu Proprio which he imposes as the juridical 
code on Church music. The Pontiff begins by reminding us that 
the Gregorian Chant “is the chant proper to the Roman Church, 
the only chant she has inherited from the ancient Fathers, which 
she has zealously guarded for centuries in her liturgical codices,” 
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that it “has always been regarded as the supreme model for 
Church music” and that “the more closely a composition for 
Church approaches in its movement, inspiration and savor the 
Gregorian form, the more sacred and liturgical it becomes; and 
the more out of harmony it is with that supreme model, the 
less worthy it is of the temple.” He urges the institution ot 
commissions on Church music, the founding of schools for the 
formation of Church musicians. Since issuing this document 
in 1903, the Supreme Pontiff has never lost an opportunity to 
refer to it, to urge its enforcement and to elucidate its meaning. 
Thus, in his letter to the Cardinal Protector of the Roman 
School for Church music, Cardinal Rampolla, he speaks of “the 
fund of Christian education, of ecclesiastical doctrine and of 
sacred discipline which is contained in our sacred music.” He 
deprecates the fact ‘that the talents and practice of those who 
frequent ordinary schools of music are almost completely ab- 
sorbed in the study of profane music.” In a letter of instruction 
addressed to the secular and regular clergy of the diocese of 
Rome by the Cardinal Vicar at the beginning of this year, it is 
stated that “it is the formal wish of His Holiness that in all 
ecclesiastical educational institutions, even of regulars, great im- 
portance be attached to the study of the liturgical chant and to 
sacred music, as being of the highest interest to the clergy. 
For that reason, those heads of institutions who have succeeded 
in establishing daily instruction in the chant and sacred music 
for all their students without distinction are deserving of the 
greatest praise. But under no pretext whatever shall it be per- 
mitted that in any institution less than two full hours a week 
for all their students indiscriminately be devoted to the serious 
and practical study of sacred music, always giving preference 
to Gregorian Chant; and in these two hours shall not be included 
the rehearsals necessary to prepare for performances.” 

Now there can be but one purpose in all these regulations and 
injunctions of the Holy Father and that is to reform or re-make 
the musical taste of all those who are in a state of formation. 
It will not do for us to say that these last named regulations 
apply particularly and exclusively to the diocese of Rome and 
consequently do not concern us. Inasmuch as they are only 
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an expansion and more specific application of the principles laid 
down in the Motu Proprio, they apply to the whole Catholic 
world, and consequently to us. Let us have the courage to ex- 
amine ourselves and see whether we can learn a lesson from 
them. 

It is cheerfully and joyfully acknowledged that in many 
places serious attention is being paid to the papal wishes and 
commands and earnest efforts are being made to improve con- 
ditions both in church and school. Here and there diocesan 
commissions have been appointed and lists of approved music 
have been issued for the guidance and direction of choir masters. 
Within recent years several excellent hymn books have come into 
existence and are slowly making their way into use. But when 
we take a general view of the situation, such as is afforded by a 
glance at our Catholic papers and the daily press from all over 
the country at Christmas and Easter time, when programs to 
be performed on those feasts are published, it is but too evident 


that there is a change for the better in certain places only. 


These programs reveal the fact that in the vast majority of 
organ lofts—and, it is safe to say, in most cases against the 
wishes of those in authority—the same conditions exist which 
prevailed twenty-five years ago. The insurmountable obstacle 
to any change for the better seems everywhere to be the taste 
of those who have church music in charge. 

Whatever may be the difficulty in reforming the musical taste 
of grown-up people, that difficulty does not exist in our parochial 
schools. Our children are bright and responsive, ninety-five per 
cent. of them have correct ears and what is infinitely more im- 
portant, they have no preconceived notions, no prejudices. On 
the contrary, being innocent, they have an affinity with the spirit 
of the Church, feel with the Church, and we have but to present 
to them in the proper manner the musical expression of that 
spirit, the Gregorian Chant and figured Church music modeled 
upon it, to have them like it and sing it beautifully. The chil- 
dren’s hearts and imaginations are to the church musician what 
the canvas is to the painter, which lends itself to his producing 
thereon his concepts of beauty. It is incumbent upon all of us 
who have anything to do with the parochial schools and have 
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received from God any musical gifts whatever, to heed the call 
of the Supreme Pontiff and study the Gregorian Chant and 
sacred music, live ourselves into their spirit and fit ourselves to 
teach them. But as a preliminary step we must turn our back 
on secular music, relegate it to its proper place and reduce 
the time and attention given to it to the proper proportion. It 
is plainly the intention of the head of the Church that the 
Gregorian Chant and the spirit flowing from it again dominate 
and inform all our musico-artistic activities. Instead of music 
being the medium through which destructive ideas and sentiments 
insinuate themselves into the minds and souls of the present 
generation, the Vicar of Christ wishes it again to become, now 
that its practice is virtually universal, the means for rebuilding 
the moral fibre of the people. And where can this great work 
be so effectively inaugurated as in our primary schools? As 
Catholics and teachers we cannot remain indifferent to the ap- 
peal of the Holy Father. It is our moral obligation to cooperate 
with his intentions. 

To begin with we must teach our children how to read notes. 
While it is not necessary or even desirable to wait until they 
know how to read music before allowing them to participate in 
the singing, it is necessary that sight-reading be taught in the 
schools not only as an immediate requirement but also for the 
end of retaining the children’s interest in singing after they have 
left school and are beyond its control. We must teach them 
the correct use of the voice, not in such a manner as to make 
them conscious of their importance, but in order that they may 
do justice to what they sing. Only the noblest and loftiest texts 
and melodies are good enough for our young singers. I know 
from long experience, and it can be proved every day, that chil- 
dren learn most readily and remember most easily those melodies 
which have come to us from the ages of faith and which are 
simple, direct and spontaneous. Nor is that surprising. Have 
they not a natural affinity with what is simple, direct and spon- 
taneous? One of the most pernicious notions abroad in the 
land nowadays is that we must begin by giving the children 
shallow and sentimental tunes to sing. That is the same as say- 
ing that we must first corrupt the child’s taste in order to form 
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it. The Holy Father says, “Sacred Music must be true art, for 
otherwise it will be impossible for it to exercise on the minds 
of those who listen to it that efficacy which the Church aims at 
obtaining in admitting into her liturgy the art of musical sounds.” 
In conformity with this paragraph, we must set our faces resu- 
lutely against those pestilential collections of tunes which under 
the misleading title of hymn books, have for many years infested 
our schools and churches and still continue to be used. Most 
unfortunately some others of the same calibre have recently ap- 
peared to the shame of their authors and the detriment of the 
poor children who are exposed to their pernicious influence. 

An excellent preparation for the singing of the Gregorian Chant 
by the children is the correct pronunciation and well accentuated 
declamation of the Latin text. This develops freedom of de- 
livery. 

Obedient and generous acceptance of the Holy Father’s di- 
rections and hearty cooperation with his intentions will wean 
us from the thraldom of an inordinate love of secular music and 
enable us to lead all those under our charge into the spirit and 
beauty of the liturgy; the more they become imbued with this 
beauty, the more they will be able to resist the baneful influence 
of that flippancy, irreverence and vulgarity which surround them 
on all sides and which find their most potent exponent in the 
so-called popular song of the day. The singing hour must be 
made the most attractive feature of the school day. The study 
of the music of the Church must, and can easily be made more 
agreeable to the children by showing its relation to their other 
studies. Having implanted in the schools a love for and knowl- 
edge of the music of the Church, congregational singing of the 
right kind, so much desired by the Holy Father, will result 
naturally and the recruiting of our liturgical choirs will no 
longer be a difficult matter. Becoming again, as it was in early 
times, the principal means by which the faithful may actively 
participate in the liturgy, music will be once more, as it was 
always intended to be, a powerful means to “restore all things 
in Christ.” 
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DISCUSSION 


Rev. CHArLes Becker, St. Francis, Wis.: As our Holy Father has 
spoken and ordained what is to be sung, there should be no more 
question about this matter. We should consider this question as settled 
and settled by the highest authority. But a more important or just as 
important a question is the other, how to do the thing, how to sing that 
which has been prescribed by the highest authority; and that cannot be 
done without having able men, teachers in our schools, teachers that have 
been instructed in special music schools, able organists and choir masters. 
If we have not succeeded so far, as much as we expected to succeed, it 
is due to this fact that in a great many places these men and teachers 
are wanting, In other countries they have given us examples and have 
established special schools to prepare choir masters and organists for 
their work; and we have to do the same thing in this country and 
especially in our residences of Bishops in the episcopal cities. Able and 
devoted men should be sent out to do this work, and it should be con- 
sidered by everybody a great work, and these men that have especially 
prepared for such work should receive salaries so as to give them a 
good living. This is one point. Of my own accord I thought I would 
add another. 

A good many of our choir masters will find it difficult to spread the 
necessary interest, especially in the Gregorian chant. It is because the 
singers of the choirs begin too late to practice the Gregorian chant. If 
the choir master gathers his singers from young men of sixteen, seven- 
teen, eighteen or nineteen years, and if those young men have had no 
previous instruction in the Gregorian chant, they will probably never 
have a real liking for the chant. I know from experience that a good 
many choir masters complain about that point, that the singers do not 
like the Gregorian, because they do not practice it at the proper time; 
and as Professor Otten remarked in his lecture, the children should be 
taught the Gregorian chant in order to spread that liking; children must 
be taught the chant, and they will afterwards retain the liking which 
they had as innocent children. It is a laborious work, but it pays, and 
afterwards when they grow up they will be valuable singers wherever 
they go. So children must be taught plain chant, and that early, from 
their eighth and ninth year on; the simplest things, of course, first, and 
then the more complicated hymns are sung. If they are thoroughly 
prepared by degrees there is hope that our choirs will learn to appreciate 
and to like plain chant. The Gregorian is a piece of art and a piece of 
art of the most sublime origin. It belongs to the Church as well as the 
four walls of the church, and as a piece of art it is not so easy to appre- 
ciate. Imagine a painting of one of our greatest masters. Experts, of 
course, will see in a short time the beautiful lines and the beautiful 
blending of colors that make this work a work of art; but those who 
are not accustomed by profession must not expect to see into the beauti- 
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ful lines of such a painting in a short time—in five or ten minutes or a 
quarter of an hour, while standing before the picture and observing it, 
Those that are not experts will need a long time and repeated study of 
such pictures before they see into the fine lines of such a work. Just 
so it is with the Gregorian. Children that have learned the Gregorian 
chant and have learned to like and appreciate this church song and have 
grown up with it, are seldom afterwards heard to say, “I did not like the 
Gregorian.” 

Rev. Ferix M. Kirscu, O. M. Gar., Herman, Pa.: I wish to express 
my appreciation of the able manner in which this matter of the “Motu 
Proprio on Church Music and the Parochial School” was treated. Mr. 
Otten is himself a choir master of many years’ experience, and he is thus 
all the better fitted to handle the subject. 


I am convinced that many teachers of music might agree perfectly 
with the author’s conclusions about the legitimate music of the Church, 
and still find it very difficult to make a serious effort to carry out in full 
the Pope’s commands on the subject. Teachers of music have so long 
been slaving to corrupt music so that each and everyone is more or less 
filled with prejudices. To carry out the excellent ideas propounded in 
Mr. Otten’s paper is the work especially of the music teachers in our 
parochial schools. The author of the paper has rightly stated that the 
insurmountable obstacle to any change for the better seems everywhere 
to be the taste of those who have church music in charge. That 
vitiated taste may be explained as the effect of the music to which we 
have been treated in most of our churches and concert halls for the 
last decades. 


As a result of these crimes against art even the best of our Catholic 
musicians have adopted principles which will never permit them to teach 
with any degree of enthusiasm the true music of the Church. But it is 
only the enthusiastic teacher who will achieve any success in this as well 
as in all other fields of pedagogical endeavor. Hence it will, perhaps, not 
be outside the range of this discussion to examine some of the favorite 
objections made against the Gregorian chant and the sacred music of the 
Church. 


I once heard a music teacher say: “The plain chant is no longer up- 
to-date.” I was not at all surprised at the remark. Mr. Otten showed 
us plainly what alone is up-to-date in the line of music. Fortunately, 
however, it is not at all a disgrace to be old-fashioned with the Church. 
Plain chant is, indeed, old-fashioned. It has been in the Church for 
more than a thousand years; it has been recommended by Councils and 
Popes; it has found the approval of the greatest musicians not only of 
the Catholic Church but even of those outside her fold. Permit me to 
quote but one great Protestant musician of the nineteenth century, John 
Nicholas Forkel, one time director of music at the University of Gottin- 
gen: “The Gregorian chant has held its own for twelve centuries and 
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it will most probably continue to hold its own as long as religious exer- 
cises and congregational singing continue to be observed among mankind.” 
The person scorning plain chant because old-fashioned should, to be 
consistent, scorn the vestments, the candles, the form of the Roman 
Catholic altar, because all these smack of the Church of the Catacombs. 


Other critics would allow the plain chant for the priest at the altar, 
but would strictly eliminate it from the choir loft. I am giving a 
moment’s attention to this objection because it expresses very well the 
false ideas prevalent in certain quarters concerning the liturgical services. 
Let the priest render the antiquated airs, but let the choir express the 
sentiments of the congregation in modern operatic airs, for these must 
certainly be granted to be very much up-to-date. Let the priest intone 
the Gloria in the stale,medieval tones, then let the choir take up his 
words and try to improve upon them by supplying modern airs for the 
sacred text. Let the priest sing the Dominus vobiscum according to the 
notes of the Roman missal, but let the choir answer in modern strains. 
It is difficult to be patient with these critics. They miss entirely the 
meaning of the liturgical services. They fail to grasp the prime, the 
essential requisite of even a work of art. We require of the builder 
of our churches that he observe a strict unity of principle in all the 
details of the house of God. The candelabra, the altar, the nave—all 
must harmonize. And should our liturgical services alone be lacking in 
unity? Or should the priest, too, sing in the style of the popular song? 
Then, and only then, would we have unity in certain Catholic churches 
of the country. 

The following objection is heard very frequently: “The style of our 
church music is too severe, too austere, too grave. Plain chant may be 
acceptable enough for requiems, for Lenten services, but for the joy of 
Easter Day we need different strains than on Good Friday.” The persons 
bringing this charge are not alive to the fact that in church they are 
appearing before the awful Judge, the King of heaven and earth. They 
forget that the sacrifice of the Mass is the renewal of the dread sacrifice 
of Mount Calvary, at which even the angels of heaven assist with fear and 
trembling. Doesn’t the music of the Church regard the character of 
the feast for which the chant is intended? Compare a preface in tono 
feriali with one in tono solemni, the Kyrie of the Missa “De Angelis” 
with the Kyrie of the Missa “Dominator Deus.’ The greatest variety is 
found in all the smallest details so as to give proper expression to the 
feelings of the Christian heart on each respective occasion. The carping 
critic should consider the rich music stored up in the polyphonic masses 
permitted by the Church. 

“But,” says another opponent, “we must regard the wishes of the 
congregation, whose members no longer appreciate this style of music.” 
Well, if we would wish to be guided by certain elements in our congrega- 
tions we would have to abolish the Latin language at our services; we 
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would, in our sermons, be obliged to omit all references to certain 
doctrines of the Faith and certain commandments of God as are dis- 
agreeable to the man of the world. Let the priest and choir master join 
forces to have the sacred music rendered correctly, let the priest, 
especially, work by means of occasional sermons towards an understand- 
ing of the history, the inherent beauty of the music of the Church, and 
we shall soon fail to hear any loyal Catholic expressing dissatisfaction 
with the music enjoined by Mother Church. 


Some choir masters plead that they find the rendering of plain chant 
too difficult for their local talent. Ask them whether they ever attempted 
seriously to give as much time to rehearsing this class of music as to 
the rehearsing of some modern Mass. To make a beginning is con- 
fessedly difficult, but once it has been made, the choir master will have 
smooth sailing. A mistaken notion connected with the aforesaid objec- 
tion is that a large choir is necessary for a beautiful rendering of a 
choral mass. Noise is needed as little for a choral mass as for a 
modern mass. 


Rr. Rev. JosepH Scuremss, D. D., Bishop of Toledo: The subject of 
the paper which was read to you is one that belongs to the reforming 
program of our Holy Father, Pope Pius X. It is not the least of his 
efforts in carrying out his program “to restore all things in Christ,” nor is 
it the least important in its far-reaching consequences. It affects practi- 
cally every congregation throughout the whole world, and if at times 
there are those who think it is impossible ‘to get back to the high ideals 
which our Holy Father has expressed in the Motu Proprio on church 
music, and which he lays down emphatically as the law of the Church, 
binding upon all and needing no particular promulgation frem any 
Bishop, just let me say that these persons labor under a strange misap- 
prehension. I have heard people who are responsible for unsatisfactory 
conditions say, “Our Bishop has not said anything about the matter.” 
The Bishop has nothing further to say about it. The Holy Father has 
spoken, and his word is law. The law is promulgated; the Bishops are 
in perfect harmony and expect it to be enforced. 

One of the main objections commonly urged is that it is practically 
impossible to carry it through. I think Professor Otten has struck 
the keynote when he said that the proper way to begin is to start with 
the child whose taste has not yet been vitiated. These children, if 
rightly trained, will spontaneously and naturally drop into it, and with 
these children will grow up a new generation that will love, appreciate 
and practice the true usage of the Church. We have the schools in 
which these can be trained, and these are our parochial schools. There 
is where we must begin. As to the feasibility of this there can be no 
doubt. During these days we have had splendid illustrations of the 
possibilities of children in the use of plain chant. I understand that 
there were children from sixteen parochial schools of Pittsburgh who, 
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without any previous common rehearsal, assembled in the Cathedral and 
gave.us that splendid rendition of Gregorian chant. If these children 
can accomplish that result it stands to reason that similar things can be 
done all over the country. 

The question would come up, perhaps, just how it might be gotten at. 
Professor Otten has told me that he has been desirous and hopeful 
that at this convention a national committee might be appointed for the 
purpose of taking up the question of the introduction and the teaching 
of the Gregorian chant in our parochial schools. This seems to be out 
of the question at the present time. The Educational Association 
does not seem disposed to act upon the project just now, either 
because it thinks the time is not ripe for it, or it has not the proper 
authority for the establishment of a national committee. But there is 
something that can be done. I understand that there are here at this 
convention the superiors and the provincials of most of the teaching 
communities in the United States, so that practically every teaching 
community of the United States is here represented to-day. Now, let 
these superiors go back to their communities and see to it that in their 
own communities a beginning be made. Get competent teachers. There 
are plenty of them to be had. Get competent teachers who will initiate 
them into the beauties of Gregorian chant, and in the proper manner of 
singing it. The communities must furnish teachers in our schools, and 
naturally take up the work of teaching the proper method of singing 
Gregorian chant to our children. There is no pastor in the land 
who will be sorry if they do it, or who will say nay, because the pastor is 
only too anxious to have this done, but oftentimes does not see how he is 
going to do it. The possibility of teaching Gregorian chant and making 
it pleasing is very great. It is only those who do not know Gregorian 
chant who think that it is not beautiful. As Professor Otten has 
said, it is a mistaken notion that makes people think that it is a perpetual 
funeral. People who say that, have not the first idea of Gregorian 
chant, otherwise they would never give expression to such a sentiment. 


If the Sisters who themselves have learned the Gregorian chant 
properly, will teach it rightly in the schools just as they do any other 
music lesson, it is really surprising how much can be accomplished with 
those little children. They take to it just as naturally as they do to 
reading, or writing, or figuring. Any amount of good can be accom- 
plished in a short time, and the result will become permanent when 
the children become proficient and sing altogether these beautiful chants 
in church during divine service. 

I shall never forget the impression that was made upon me on the 
occasion of a visit to Lourdes, in France. I happened to be present one 
evening during one of their processions, when all the pilgrims had 
come down in front of the Church of the Crypt of the Rosary. There 
were perhaps sixty or seventy thousand people gathered together there, 
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and the priests stood around in a semi-circle and then one of them 
would intone the Credo, and it was taken up to the strains of Gregorian 
chant by those sixty thousand pilgrims. T'hat was a thing that was 
never to be forgotten, and if anybody had any thought that Gregorian 
chant was not the most beautiful thing in the world, I wish he could 
have been present to hear it, and then compare it to that nonsensical 
stuff that is often sung in our churches. 

We must begin with the children. It is to be deprecated that we 
haven’t any charts for plain chant. None of our firms are willing to take 
up this work, it seems. Years ago I went around begging our principal 
firms to publish a set of elementary music charts for the Gregorian chant. 
Our publishers, the American publishers, non-Catholic houses, furnish us 
with all kinds of music charts. I am personally going to appeal to our 
publishers to get us up a set of Gregorian music charts, starting from 
the simplest and going all the way through. That is the only way. 
We must have that kind of equipment if we are going to teach 
it systematically in our parochial schools, and I know that if the 
various pastors would write to our Catholic firms and ask for such 
music charts and ask them whether they will get them out, these firms 
would be only too glad to get them out; but now they refuse to get 
them out because they say there is no demand for them. There would 
be any amount of demand for them if they were gotten out in the proper 
manner. I hope the religious communities will take it up and send our 
present-day hymn books to the scrap pile, where they belong, and first 
and foremost St. Basil’s hymn book. The taste of a child must become 
corrupted if this is the kind of stuff he is to be fed on. Let us train 
our children, and then we will have good music in our churches. Then 
will divine worship become acceptable to the people, not merely to tickle 
their ears and to please the congregation as they would be pleased by 
assisting at a concert, but they will find their minds and hearts filled with 
devotion by these grand old hymns of the Church which are living 
prayers in themselves. 

I hope the superiors will take it upon themselves to institute the teach- 
ing of Gregorian chant in their various communities, and that they will 
take steps to banish trashy hymn books from the schools in which 
they teach and the communities in which they live, and strive to sub- 
stitute for them the proper kind of music as it is demanded by our Holy 
Father the Pope, and that they will seek to collaborate with the Bishops 
for the purpose of propagating the proper kind of music in accordance 
with the legislation of our Holy Father the Pope. 
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PREPARATION IN THE PARISH SCHOOLS OF CHIL- 
DREN FOR FIRST HOLY COMMUNION 





REV. THOMAS DEVLIN, RECTOR OF HOLY CROSS CHURCH, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 





The eighth day of August, 1910, should be ever memorable 
in the history of the Church of our time. On that day on which 
the pontifical declaration concerning the age at which children 
should be admitted to first Holy Communion was issued, it 
may be said that the restoration of all things in Christ, the aim 
and purpose of our Holy Father, Pius X., was actually begun. 

With the publication of the decree Quam Singulari, a new era 
dawned upon the world, and the spirit of the apostolic days ana 
of the ages of faith, began to manifest itself in a new age of 
love. 

For four hundred years clouds of error had darkened the 
minds of those who, under the spell of false teaching, had wan- 
dered from the true fold, and the shadows of these heresies had 
fallen even on the children of the Church. Multitudes had 
abandoned the Eucharistic Lord, the source of all life. Men 
sought in ever widening fields of human science and material 
development, to satisfy the yearning of their souls, but they 
sought in vain. Knowledge such as they prized and pursued, 
failed to bring happiness. Their aspirations for the higher things 
were never realized. On the other hand, material progress 
served to contribute to moral and social decay, rather than to 
the uplift of humanity. For this seemingly hopeless condition 
of society, the Pontiff Restorer, guided by divine light, has 
provided a remedy. 

On the twentieth of December, 1905, the Holy Father pub- 
lished a decree concerning the daily reception of the Holy 
Eucharist, in which all the faithful, of whatever rank and con- 
dition, are most earnestly exhorted to frequent and daily Com- 
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munion as most comformable to the wishes of Christ, our Lord, 
and of the Catholic Church, so that no one can licitly be ex- 
cluded from it who is in the state of grace and approaches to 
the Holy Table with a truly pious intention. 

On August eighth, 1910, the venerable Vicar of Christ, ap- 
proved and ordered the promulgation of the decree Quam Sing- 
ulari, in which regulations are made concerning the age at which 
children are to be admitted to Holy Communion, and other pre- 
scriptions pertaining to their reception of this sacrament, are 
set forth. 

The change in the discipline, or we should say, the return to 
the ancient discipline of the Church, brought about by these 
enactments of Pius X., is of great significance to all, and espec- 
ially to those in charge of Catholic schools. While as stated 
in the decree, parents are primarily responsible for the prepara- 
tion of their children for the reception of the Holy Sacrament, 
and confessors share with them this obligation, teachers and pas- 
tors also have a great duty in the matter. Manifestly this duty 
is one of cooperation. Under certain circumstances it may be- 
come a primary obligation. As a matter of fact, at the present 
time, until fathers and mothers are accustomed to the new order, 
it may very often be found necessary for teachers and pastors 
to take the first steps in the immediate preparation of children 
for first Holy Communion. In attempting this, difficulties which 
cannot easily be overcome, will be encountered. The influence 
of established usage, especially in the matter of religious observ- 
ances, the apathy, neglect and even prejudice of parents, cannot 
readily be set aside. Such obstacles, however, will not deter 
the teacher or priest who is truly in accord with the spirit of the 
Church in his endeavor to bring the little ones of Christ to the 
table of the altar. The dignity of the work, its attractiveness, 
its necessity, are incentives, which should make all difficulties, 
even the gravest, appear trivial. When we reflect that from the 
first centuries of the Church, down through the ages to our 
own day, the same inspiration, the same devotion, the same 
loving care, have actuated those engaged in the religious educa- 
tion of the young, and that the greatest men, the most illustrious 
scholars, the most eminent saints, have ever regarded the teach- 
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ing of little children as an apostolic obligation, who will permit 
himself to be discouraged in the exercise of this seemingly hum- 
ble, but truly exalted, in this frequently trying, but always con- 
soling duty? 

From St. Augustine, who in the first years of his episcopate, 
composed his beautiful book, De Catechizandis Rudibus, for the 
use of a deacon of Carthage, from Origen and the celebrated 
Catecheses of Alexandria, to St. Charles Borromeo, de La Salle 
and St. Vincent de Paul, from St. Charles to Fenelon, Dupan- 
loup and more recent brilliant and devoted catechists down to 
our day, the noblest men and women and the most renowned 
ecclesiastics have esteemed themselves honored in being privi- 
leged to instruct the young in the principles of religion and 
form their souls in the practice of virtue. Gerson, the Chan- 
cellor of the University of Paris, the learned and pious Bellar- 
mine, St. Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, St. Francis de Sales, St. 
Alphonsus, and tens of thousands of zealous men and women 
in the religious orders of the Church, with tender devotion, have 
lavished the charity of Jesus in their hearts upon the little ones 
whom He loved and have gloried in being teachers of children. 
Examples such as these, make known to us the exalted dignity 
of the work and show us the motives which have influenced 
these apostles of youth. They reveal the aim and purpose of the 
true teacher, and give us to understand that no unreasoning 
fancy, no mere human feeling, no sympathy for the charms of 
childhood, but the desire to build up the Kingdom of Christ in 
the souls of men has inspired their devotion, prompted their 
labors, and enabled them to conquer all difficulties. 

In the actual preparation in school of children for first Holy 
Communion, four important things are to be considered. These 
are the teacher, the child, the instruction and the method em- 
ployed. The teacher is a very essential factor in the work of 
preparation. Not every one is fitted to instruct little children. 
Such an one must be endowed with qualities specially adapted 
for the difficult but most important office. It must be under- 
stood that the teacher who undertakes to enlighten.the mind and 
form the conscience, the will and the character of the child, by 
directing its actions, has a sacred duty to perform, that he is 
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invested with an august authority and next to the ministry of 
divine worship, is engaged in the noblest of occupations. A 
teacher of any science who is satisfied with merely imparting 
knowledge, is not regarded as having fulfilled his whole duty. 
The real teacher so instructs that the seed he has planted will 
take root and produce fruit, that the intellectual and spiritual 
food he has provided, will be assimilated, that it will enter into 
the mind, the heart, the soul of his pupil, vitalize the energies 
of that pupil, and manifest itself in his conduct. The good 
teacher endeavors to know the child. He seeks to penetrate its 
very being, to awaken its interest, hold its attention and win its 
affection, and this, if possible, through his own personality. If 
by nature he is deficient in those gifts which attract the hearts 
of children, he must by constantly keeping before his thoughts, 
the great aim and purpose of his calling, by self-study and prayer, 
endeavor to acquire the qualities and the manner which will fit 
him for the proper exercise of his duty. Nothing will contribute 
more to the attainment of the characteristics and personality 
necessary for success in his education of souls than the study 
of the lives of the great teachers whose names have been men- 
tioned and the humble imitation of Him who is the greatest of 
all teachers. 

A good Christian mother is always a good teacher, because 
she loves her children and her children love her. The celebrated 
men to whom reference has been made were great teachers, be- 
cause they were men of great heart, as well as of great mind. 
They loved God and they loved men, and they were beloved of 
God and men. For this reason, their names are held in bene- 
diction, and their fame is immortal. Need we say why Jesus is 
the greatest of all teachers? Is it not because of His love? 
The sweet look of His eyes, the smile on His lips, the loving 
words which came from His Sacred Heart had an inexpressible 
charm for all, and especially for the children who followed Him 
everywhere. The happiness of seeing Him, of hearing Him, of 
being with Him, made them forget all things, even hunger, in 
their desire to be near Him. They were with Him on the high- 
ways and in the villages, in the city and in the country. They 
pressed on the outskirts of the crowds that hid Him from view, 
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and were importunate in their struggles to draw near to His 
side, and when the well-meaning disciples would drive them 
away, the gentle Savior said, “Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 

From what has been stated, it is evident that a cold presenta- 
tion of truths, however intelligently and attractively made, will 
be without result in influencing action and conduct, if the heart 
has no place in the instruction. In order that truth may take 
root in the soul and grow and produce fruit, it must be watered 
with love. Love must go out from the heart of the teacher, 
it must enter the heart of the child. In every relation of the 
teacher with the pupil, in the order of nature and in the order 
of grace, love must be the bond which unites them; especially 
when the child is being prepared for first Holy Communion, 
the Sacrament of Love and the memorial of the greatest love, 
must love manifest itself in every phase and feature of the in- 
struction. It must permeate the atmosphere of the classroom and 
become the very life of all therein. It must radiate in every look, 
give a tone of sweetness to every word, and crystallize about 
every act of him who would lead the hearts of loving children 
to the God of love. 

It is not without authority of the highest rank that we have 
emphasized the personality of the teacher and laid special stress 
upon the feeling which should exist between him and his charge. 
St. Augustine says, “Ama et fac quod vis,’ “Love, and you 
may do as you please.” Love is the one thing essential. It will 
accomplish everything. Love will find a way. “Da amantem,” 
says the same great doctor, “et sentit quod dico,’ “Give me one 
who loves, and he will understand what I say.” “Unctio docet 
omnia,” “Love teaches everything.” 

From this seemingly exaggerated prominence assigned to the 
personal equation between the teacher and his pupil, some may 
think we deem scholarship and professional training of little im- 
portance. The truth is we do not intend to underestimate the 
need of possessing a clear, distinct, adequate and in some respects 
exhaustive knowledge of the subject matter. To this must be 
added an acquaintance with the individual child’s nature, temper- 
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antent and mental activity, and a familiarity with educational 
principles and methods. An equipment such as this set in motion 
by the spirit of love above described, becomes all powerful for 
the real welfare of the child and provides a living agency to 
give mental, moral and spiritual life to the soul. 

The picture of the teacher is incomplete without that of his 
pupil. In the subject under consideration, the pupil is the child, 
the simplest and most wonderful, the weakest and most power- 
ful, the most pathetic and the most charming of God’s creatures, 
The bright eyes, the smiling beauty, the budding intelligence, 
the indescribable loveliness of the child, appeal to all. Its inno- 
cence, its trustfulness, its very helplessness attract us, Is it be- 
cause of this weakness, of these winsome ways of this angelic 
beauty, that the anxiety, attention and care so well known to us, 
are bestowed upon these tender blossoms of humanity? Cnhil- 
dren are beloved of God and dear to men, and their loveliness 
draws the hearts of all toward them, but it is not for this reason 
that the thought of father and mother, of State and Church, of 
God Himself, rests upon them. It is because the child is really 
the man, the hope of the human family. It is because child- 
hood is the flower of manhood, and children are the men of the 
future. The salvation of the race, and the mystery of God’s 
kingdom on earth and in heaven, are bound up in the child. 

How important it is, therefore, that this precious flower 
should be cultivated with care; that it should first open to heav- 
enly light and that the dew of divine grace should fall upon it! 
How necessary to the child itself and the generations to come, 
that its little body so frail, its mind and heart so tender, its 
soul so pure, should be guarded and cherished! How essential 
to the welfare of mankind that in its whole being, it should be 
so taught, and trained, and developed, as to truly reflect the like- 
ness of God! 

The age at which children are to be admitted to first Holy 
Communion, which as set forth in the decree, is seven years, 
has determined the nature of the instruction to be given them. 
In regard to the age, it is to be remarked that it is fixed as the 
time when the child begins to reason. In the first years of the 
Church’s history, we find that Holy Communion was adminis- 
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tered to infants immediately after baptism. This was done with 
the species of wine, the priest dipping his finger into the cup, 
and placing it wet with the Precious Blood, on the lips of the 
babe. St. Cyprian, St. Augustine, St. Gregory the Great, and 
other celebrated Fathers, bear witness to this custom, which con- 
tinued in many churches as late as the twelfth century. Traces 
of it are found even to-day in the East. A change in discipline 
is noted in the statutes and ordinances as early as the tenth 
century, prescribing a knowledge of prayers before admission to 
the .Holy Table. Later, in the year 1215, it was necessary, 
owing to the indifference of the people, to compel by law all of 
both sexes who had reached the years of discretion, to contess 
their sins and receive the Holy Eucharist once a year. The 
many interpretations of the words, “anni discretionis” explain 
the variations during centuries, of the customs in regard to the 
age of first communicants. In the course of time under Jan- 
senistic influence, the period at which first Holy Communion 
was to be received, was delayed longer and longer. Happily 
the controversy on the subject has been finally settled by our 
Holy Father, Pius X. 

As to the knowledge both for first confession and first Com- 
munion, a complete and perfect knowledge of Christian Doctrine 
is not necessary. For first Communion it is required that chil- 
dren understand according to their capacity those mysteries of 
faith which are necessary as a means of salvation. They must, 
therefore, know that there is one God who will reward the 
good and punish the wicked; that there are three persons in 
God, and that God, the Son, the second divine person became 
man. To be sufficiently prepared, they should, moreover, be able 
to distinguish the Eucharist from common and material bread, 
and have such reverence for it as one would expect in little chil- 
dren. For the reception of the sacrament of penance, the child 
should be briefly instructed as to the nature of sin, that God has 
given the priest power to forgive sin and that the sinner must 
confess his sins to the priest with sorrow of heart and a resolu- 
tion to avoid sin for the future. To many this modicum of 
knowledge may seem irreverent. We have been so accustomed 
to the long, painstaking, and for the greater number of children, 
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laborious preparation for first Holy Communion, that we are 
almost shocked to think that no set form of prayer, not even 
a simple formula of doctrine is prescribed. For however de- 
sirable these are, they are by no means necessary. It will be 
remarked that we are referring now to the absolute require- 
ments. This minimum is the standard given us by the Holy 
l‘acher, and we may not deny the sacraments of penance 
aii the Holy. Eucharist to children who have even so limited 
a knowledge. We must remember, however, that in the 
second article of the decree it is stated that the child: will 
be obliged to learn gradually the whole catechism accord- 
ing to its ability. It is gratifying for us to know that 
in no instance shall we need to apply the minimum stand- 
ard to the pupils in our parish schools. Rarely, if ever, 
will there be discovered among the children in the primary 
grades, or even in the kindergarten, one whose knowledge is not 
far above that required by the papal regulations. The devotion 
of our teachers, the religious instinct which guides them, and the 
blessing which seems to attend their self-sacrificing labors, have 
wrought wonders in the minds and hearts of the little ones en- 
trusted to their charge, and everywhere with a splendid develop- 
ment of the natural powers of these young children we behold 
a beautiful unfolding of their spiritual and supernatural life. 
While this is due in part to the influence of the home, it is in 
great measure to be attributed to the practical methods now fol- 
lowed in religious teaching. To-day the wise teacher is not 
satisfied with an effort of the child to memorize its prayers or 
the answers to the questions of the catechism, no matter how 
successful such an effort may be. It is a well-known fact that 
in many instances children are able to repeat what they have 
thus learned, but they do not understand what they say or grasp 
the true meaning of the words they use. They cannot be said, 
therefore, to know what they have acquired in this manner. 
Granting, however, that they do comprehend what has been pre- 
sented to them, this knowledge of itself will not suffice. The 
simple interpretation of the lesson, the explanation of its terms, 
its setting and its summary are no doubt useful, but at best they 
only result in producing clear ideas in the minds of the pupils. 
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This, of course, is desirable, but it is not enough. These ideas 
may make but slight impression on the consciousness of the 
child. They may not arrest its attention or become objects of 
interest. They may even be forgotten. Knowledge alone does 
not move the will; thought born of feeling leads to action. We 
do not do what we do because we know, but because we feel, 
and when we feel we are prompted to act as we feel. Our 
thoughts, our feelings, our conscience together influence and de- 
termine our wills. The emotional element of our being has 
much to do with our ideals and our ideals usually set the stand- 
ard of our conduct. When these ideals are in accordance with 
Divine Truth and enlightened conscience approves of them, 
grace as well as feeling aid us to reach their plane. It is a 
grave mistake, therefore, to ignore the emotional life in the 
child and a still greater one to repress it. 

These well-known principles governing the operations of the 
mental faculties indicate the methods of instruction to be fol- 
lowed in the preparation of children for first Holy Communion. 
Since the purpose of the preparation is not only to make the chil- 
dren understand but to touch their souls also, to cause them to 
love God and fit them for the coming of the Lord into their 
hearts in the Holy Sacrament of the Eucharist, the teacher fully 
realizing the meaning of the words of our Blessed Savior, 
“Lovest Thou Me? Feed My Lambs,” should prepare himself 
by prayer and study for this sacred duty. The exercises that 
go to make up the preparation should be short and should be 
conducted with regularity and with due regard for discipline. 
These exercises consist of prayer, explanation and recitation 
according to the capacity of the children of the divine truths, 
suitable exhortation, the singing of hymns, pious practices and 
according to circumstances, the devout assisting at Mass. In 
the instruction, which should be brief, simple and natural, a 
judicious use of objects and objective lessons must be made. 
Pictures, articles of devotion, stories, home experience, nature, 
the symbolism of the liturgy, everything in fact within range 
of the pupil’s comprehension, may be utilized to secure attention, 
arouse interest, excite the imagination and build up suitable 
ideals in the minds of the children. The variety of exercises 
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in this plan recommends it. The plan itself seems to correspond 
with the natural instincts of the child, providing, as it does, 
through an uninterrupted series of short but interesting practices 
for the attainment of the end desired, and at the same time 
offering a remedy for restlessness and curiosity which are the 
usual causes of inattention and neglect. 

It is not the province of this paper to treat exhaustively of 
this subject or of any of its phases. The few  bservations 
that have been made may prove suggestive. If they will in any 
way be helpful to the teachers in our schools and aid them to 
lead the hearts of little children to our Blessed Savior the aim 
of the writer will have been attained. 


DISCUSSION 


Rr. Rev. Mscr. C. Wienxer, Erie, Pa.: I have no criticism to offer. 
The paper which was read here, I hope, will enlighten all those that 
have any doubt on the question. We must not think that we are wiser 
than the Holy Father. I am glad the Communion of little children is 
being introduced almost everywhere, and I have heard from various 
quarters and have observed myself how beneficial its influence is. We 
find especially that Holy Communion received by innocent children proves 
a great help to purity. The great danger in the world to-day, as was 
stated this morning, is the social evil, that phase of immorality which is 
so prevalent in the youth of our land, which threatens to infect Catholic 
circles, and for that matter is not only likely but sure to enter into 
Catholic hearts, homes and schools, if a powerful preventive and remedy 
are not constantly at hand. Now, there is and can be no better preventive 
and remedy—really I think there is no other remedy—than just frequent 
Communion together with a regular, careful confession. 

There are two difficulties likely to occur. One is that children are 
inclined to think that any little sin they commit is mortal, and that on 
this account they will be afraid frequently to receive Holy Communion. 
On the other hand they may become too familiar with it and go to 
Communion in a perfunctory way. Avoid those two extremes and I am 
sure there is, nothing better to improve children, to keep them pure and 
innocent than to induce them to receive the sacraments often and care- 
fully, than a regular, careful confession and frequent, if not daily, 
worthy Holy Communion. 
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DEAF-MUTE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, II A. M. 

The meeting was held in Carnegie Institute, and the opening 
prayer was said by the chairman, Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J. Rev. 
T. F. Coakley, D. D., was appointed secretary in the absence of 
Father Burkley. 

The chairman read correspondence from some of the Bishops 
relating to the establishment of schools for the deaf in their 
respective dioceses. 

There was some discussion in regard to the establishment of 
day schools for the deaf, but no decision was reached. 

Rev. Fathers Gilmore, Purtell and Coakley were appointed a 
Committee on Resolutions. 

A paper by Rev. Michael R. McCarthy, S. J., was read by 
Father Gehl. The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


TUESDAY, JUNE 25, 2:30 P. M. 

A paper on “Methods of Securing Increased Efficiency in 
Deaf Schools,” was read by Rev. T. F. Coakley, D. D. 

A discussion was held regarding the forming of a summer 
school course to obtain more uniform and expert instruction for 
teachers of the deaf. The members of the Section adjourned to 
pay a visit to De Paul Institute. 

A paper on “Saint Augustine and the Deaf,” written by Rev. 
Stephen Klopfer, St. John’s Institute for Deaf-Mutes, St. Francis, 
Wis., was read before the teachers of the Parish School Depart- 
ment on Wednesday morning at 10:30. 
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THIRD SESSION 


THURSDAY, 9:30 A. M. 

A paper written by Mr. Horace G. Hilton on “The Dangers 
to the Faith of Catholic Children in State Schools for the Deaf,” 
was read by the Secretary. Discussion followed. 

On motion duly seconded, Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., was 
named for chairman, and Rev. E. A. Burkley for secretary for 
the ensuing year. Carried. 

The Committee on Resolutions adopted a resolution ex- 
pressing sorrow at the death of Sister Dositheus, of the Buffalo 
Institution for the Deaf. 

It was suggested that in arranging the program for the 
coming year that it be somewhat simplified, in order to allow 
instructors of the deaf to attend some of the meetings of the 
Parish School Department. The meeting then adjourned. 


T. F. CoaKLey, 
Secretary pro tem. 
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ABBE DE L’EPEE AND THE SIGN LANGUAGE 


REV. MICHAEL R. MCCARTHY, S. J., NEW YORK 


In the paper assigned me, “Abbe de l’Epée and the Sign Lan- 
guage,” I ask your indulgence if my remarks are not academic 
and rhetorical, but plain and strictly practical, and containing 
matters for practical consideration within the Conference, 

I can hardly hope to add anything to the information which 
you educators of the deaf already possess concerning the great 
and beloved apostle of the deaf, Abbe de l’Epée, who spent all 
he had, and surpassing the modern millionaire philanthropist, 
spent himself for the enlightenment of those sitting in darkness. 
His invention, the graceful and eloquent sign language, higher 
and better than that other invention, designed for our social and 
commerical convenience, the electric light —the sign language 
has accomplished untold and immeasurable benefits for humanity 
by diffusing light upon the mind plunged in intellectual gloom and 
freeing the powers of the spirit fettered by cruelty and ignorance. 
The bi-centennial of his birthday we are about to celebrate with 
a World’s Congress at Paris in July, and with our own observance 
in this country in November next; and it behooves us to manifest 
on these occasions such honor to his memory as will defeat ay 
effort or purpose on the part of others to divert to a disciple the 
love and gratitude which richly belong to the apostle. 

In recent years this sign language has been the object of bitter 
attacks, and has in large measure yielded to the system of speech 
and lip reading. It would be useless and indeed harmful to deny 
the advantages of speech to the deaf child, which after all is said, 
places the child in fellowship with his neighbor, and makes him 
a sharer in the multitudinous facilities of the speaking world. 
But there are limits to the extension of the oral system, and while, 
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absolutely considered, it is possible to teach every child to speak, 
still in some cases the time required, the exhaustive drain on the 
powers of the pupil and teacher, the expense entailed, altogether, 
as some of the most experienced teachers amongst us testify, are 
not justified by the meagre and crude results attained. That 
excessive claims are sometimes made for the oral system was 
never more clearly shown than at the national convention of 
teachers of the deaf last Summer at Delavan. It was an object 
lesson, complete and impressive, and it may be well to repeat here 
the main features of that incident in order to have ready at 
hand an effective argument against any future pretentious repre- 
sentations of the ultra oralists. 

At the convention, Mr. Archer, a teacher at the Mt. Airy oral 
school, delivered a paper on the advantages of the oral system, and 
in the discussion which followed, he said: 


“Our oral services consisted partly of responsive readings which 
the pupils had memorized and which were led by the leader of 
the meeting. It consisted partly of concert recitation of stand- 
ard hymns, and closed with a brief talk, ten, twelve, fifteen 
minutes, by myself on some phase of the lesson just studied. 
The talk was entirely new; they had no idea of what I was go- 
ing to say. The same exercises were conducted with the manual 
department in another room according to manual methods 
(signs). Judging by every standard I know of, judging from 
results of moral and religious training, to say the least, our oral 
pupils got as much, I think they got more than our manual 
pupils.” 

I wish you would note right here, members of the Conference, 
that the oral pupils are usually the pick of the class, the brightest 
and most talented naturally without regard to any system, but 
this fact is not mentioned and the whole credit of the performance 
is attributed to the oral system, which claim, I think, you will 
grant, is manifestly unfair. But it remained for a dauntless 
woman, one of the teachers present, with a few ringing words 
to bring down to the dust the pretentious castles thrown up by 
extreme oralism. Scarcely had Mr. Archer finished, wnen Mrs. 
Balis, a deaf member, but an exceptionally good lip reader, and 
a successful teacher of long experience, arose before the conven- 
tion and said: 
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“I have been sitting right over there, and I have not under- 
stood one word that has been said; and if I, with forty years’ 
experience, cannot get one word, how can a child of five or six 
without language, get the meaning? 

“You claim too much; it is not right. I have looked around 
in oral schools where they say their pupils understand and I am 
positive that they do not. If I, after forty years’ experience, in 
all countries, with all people, and when I know the subject un- 
der discussion, still cannot understand what is being said how 
can you expect a child to do it? I beg you do not claim so 
much. It is wrong. Will all the deaf present who have read 
Mr. Archer’s lips please stand. None rise, I see. The gentle- 
man back there says he is a graduate of Mt. Airy and has un- 
derstood nothing and never has.” 


Our Reverend President, Father Moeller, was present taking 
part in the discussion, and he will doubtless tell you that nothing 
was added to substantiate the position of the oralists or to restore 
the wreck of their extravagant claims which this fearless woman 
had brought about. 

Moreover to make the situation clearer, and to bring out the 
point which I wish particularly to present before you as members 
of this Conference for action, we have the testimony of Dr. A. L. 
E. Crouter, the Principal of the Mt. Airy School, who by his 
learning and experience, is perhaps the foremost oralist in the 
country. In 1907, Dr. Crouter made an exhaustive address before 
the international conference of teachers of the deaf assembled 
at Edinburgh, Scotland, and said: 


“I am not one of those who flippantly proclaim that the sign 
language is doomed, that its days have been numbered. The 
sign language will always remain a valuable factor for purposes 
of communication among the adult deaf, but its place is not in 
the classroom, where it is an exceedingly dangerous and use- 
less thing. Its place—and with me its only place—is in the lec- 
ture room, or assembly hall, where are gathered together large 
numbers of adults for religious and secular purposes. At such 
time and in such places, the value of the sign language is not 
to be denied, and I doubt not on such occasions it will always 
be in demand.” 


Now I am aware that a certain prudence is to be exercised in 
denouncing the shortcomings of the oral system lest a greater 
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evil fall upon us, lest the adversary charge us with attempting to 
perpetuate a race of “dummies,” or lest the fond but foolish 
parents empty our schools of their children. But we stand on 
sure ground, approved by all reasonable teachers of the deaf, 
especially by the great body of the adult deaf, when we cultivate 
the sign language for use in the pulpit and on the platform, and 
for teaching religion to large gatherings of children. [ therefore 
confidently present herewith the results of the work of the Com- 
mittee on 
THE LIST OF UNIFIED SIGNS 


Uniform Signs for Religious Subjects 


In the work of preparation it has been found desirable to 
follow Mr. Long’s excellent manual as far as possible, and, 
where non-Catholic signs are required, to adopt those in use by 
the respective denominations. At the meeting of the Catholic 
Deaf-Mute Conference, held in Chicago last June, a committee 
was appointed to draft a list of signs expressing religious sub- 
jects for uniform use at Catholic schools and centers. In 
choosing or forming the signs, two principles have been ob- 
served, namely, that the sign should be brief, graceful and ex- 
pressive, objectively considered, and that the sign should be 
ideographically true—that is, should conform with the idea con- 
ceived. Thus far some fifty signs have been listed; but the 
whole subject is still under advisement, and we should be pleased 
to have our readers take up the discussion and write us their 
opinions and suggestions in regard to these and additional signs. 

God—The letter D, elevated reverently. 

Jesus Christ—The middle finger touched to either palm suc- 
cessively, indicating the wounds in the hands of our Saviour. 

Holy Ghost—The letter H passed along the left palm, fol- 
lowed by the action of the gathered finger tips of both hands 
held over each other at the lips and then drawn upward and 
downward, respectively, indicating the expiration of the breath. 

The Lord—tThe letter L, elevated reverently. 

Virgin Mary—The letters V and M traced successively before 
the forehead. Or, the letter V passed along the left palm and 
then M traced before the forehead. Or, a halo traced over the 
head, followed by the pose of the hands and form, as in the 
“Tmmaculate Conception.” 

Blessed Virgin—The signs for “blessed”, followed by tracing 
the letter V before the forehead. 

Angel—The open hands fluttered from the shoulders, in- 
dicating wings. 
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Saint—The letter S drawn along the left palm. 

Devii—The first two fingers of each hand crooked before the 
temples, indicating horns. 

Pope—The finger tips of both hands brought together three 
times continuously over the head, indicating the tiara. 

Bishop—The knuckle of the third finger carried to the lips, 
as kissing the episcopal ring. 

Priest—The finger tips of both hands drawn together with a 
slight sweep in front of the body, as in the Mass at Dominus 
vobiscum. 

Minister—The joined thumb and forefinger raised and 
lowered diagonally before the body, as in preaching. 

Religious Brother—The falling collar traced on the breast 
with the open thumb and forefinger. 

Nun—Both hands extended tracing a veil from head to 
shoulders. 

Catholic—A cross traced before the face with the first two 
fingers held upright. 

Protestant—The first two finger tips pressed horizontally 
against the left palm. 

Jew—The fingers curled and drawn downward from the 
chin, as through a beard. 

Abbe De lV Epte—The sign for “Priest,” followed by the ac- 
tion of preparing to draw a sword. , 
Baptism—The letter W tilted over the head, as in pouring 

water. 

Confirmation—A cross made on the forehead with the open 
thumb, followed by a slight blow with the fingers on the cheek. 

Holy Communion—The sign for “Holy,” followed by the ac- 
tion of carrying the Host to the lips. 

The Mass—The action of elevating the Host with the closed 
finger and thumb of each hand. 

Confession—The fingers of both hands forming a screen and 
held before the ear. 

Penance, i.e., Punishment—The action of switching an imagi- 
nary culprit held under the left forearm upraised. Or, the ac- 
tion of beating the breast three times lightly, as used in the 
Confession with the words, “Through my fault.” 

Absolution—The letter F passed along and off the left palm. 

Extreme Unction—A cross traced before the eyelids with the 
opened thumb. 

Holy Orders—A cross traced on the crown of the head with 
the opened thumb. Or, the action of anointing the hands 
with sacred oil. Or, a cross drawn on each palm with the 
thumb. 
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Matrimony—The action of clasping the palms together. 

Benediction—The action of making the sign of the cross with 
the monstrance. 

Good—The open hand placed against the lips and then drawn 
directly forward. 

Evil—The open hand placed against the lips and then turned 
and thrown downward. 

Pray—The hands placed palm to palm and held vertically. 

Bless—The closed hands elevated and then gradually opened 
as they descend and spread. 

Faith—The sign for “Truth,” followed by clasping the palms. 

Hope—tThe extended left hand held upward and forward, 
followed by a waving motion of the extended right hand to- 
ward the left. 

Charity—Both hands closed and crossed over the heart. 

Contrition—The letter S passed in circular motion over the 
heart. 

Temptation—The index finger tapped against the elbow. 

Church—The letter C resting on the back of the left hand. 

Sunday—The letter S placed against the left palm. 

Christmas—The sign for “Jesus,” followed ‘by those for 
“Birth” and “Day.” 

Easter—The fingers held opposed and forming the letter E 
are gradually turned upward and raised. 

Heaven—The palms elevated and vertical, the right hand is 
passed under the left, forming an arch. 

Hell—The hands gradually raised vertically at the sides while 
the wavering fingers represent tongues of fire. 

Purgatory—tThe letter P placed on the left palm. 

Wiwul—The letter W carried upward and forward. 

Virtue—The letter V placed on the left breast. 

Fasting—The letter F passed along the lips. 

Hallow—tThe letter H raised and lowered reverently. 

Grace—The extended hand encircled over the head. 

Sin—The letter L placed against the left palm and then broken 
off, indicating the law violated. 


This list was submitted to the President and members of the 
Committee, and to the authorities of the schools at New York, 
Buffalo, Chicago, St Francis, St. Louis, and Columbus. Nearly 
all the signs given have been approved, but where there was a 
difference of opinion, the alternative sign is generally indicated, 
except in the cases of the words Lord, will, grace and sin. 
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It remains for the Conference to approve, change or correct the 
list, but I beg to suggest that in devising new signs care be 
taken that the sign should indicate the essential note of the idea 
desired to be expressed. For example to give the sign “Immacu- 
late. Conception” for the idea of “Blessed Virgin,” or vice versa, 
would be ideographically false. The results of the work of the 
Conference on this subject, I shall be happy to present for 
consideration at the Paris Congress, and shall strive to have your 
list adopted for universal use. 


A PRAYER-BOOK FOR THE DEAF 


Another subject which I would bring to your consideration, and 
which was broached at the last Conference at Chicago, is that of 
a prayer-book adapted for the use of the deaf. The desirability 
of such a book in our work cannot be questioned, emphatically 
for the use of our Catholic children in the State schools, and also 
as an incitement to piety for the adult deaf in the stern realities 
and trials of their daily life. I respectfully submit copies 
of the book for your thorough inspection, and if found 
satisfactory, rely on the encouragement of the Conference. I may 
add that the book has already been adopted by the schools at 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and elsewhere. 

Another subject of interest considered at the last Conference 
was that of 

A NEWSPAPER FOR THE DEAF 


No action was taken at the time, it is true, but it was felt by 
some that the need for such a periodical was compelling. A paper 
that would not be the organ of any one school, but that would 
be acceptable to all, that would present the Catholic point of view 
to our Protestant co-workers, that would speak authoritatively 
on Church matters, that would, from its careful editing, com- 
mand the respect of those who have our children under their care 
~nd influence ; a paper that would protect and encourage our chil- 
dren in the State schools, that would interest and instruct our 
adult deaf in their homes, that would be at once a weapon, a shiel | 
and a banner for all our Catholic deaf. Such a paper is already 
an accomplished fact, and true to its ideals, is furthering the 
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cause to which we are all devoting our time and labor. Copies 
of the paper, Ephpheta, are sent under separate cover. In this 
field of endeavor also, I confidently look for your good will and 
support. 

Respectfully submitting these results of the year’s work in the 
effort to fulfill the wishes of the Conference, I think without 
vainglory I may close with the words of Longfellow’s humble 
blacksmith, 


“Something attempted, something done.” 


HOW TO INCREASE THE EFFICIENCY OF SCHOOLS 
FOR THE DEAF 





REV. THOMAS F. COAKLEY, D. D., ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, PITTS- 
BURGH, PA, 





This is rather a large subject for a small man, and to deal 
with the question comprehensively, would seem to require it 
to be treated by one of the more experienced workers in the field, 
rather than one from Pittsburgh, where instruction for the deaf 
is practically just beginning. This is only our fourth year, and 
we have been concerned too much with external problems of tak- 
ing care of the surprisingly large number of children who have 
come to us, housing them, arranging for funds sufficient to main- 
tain them, erecting buildings, and getting the institution on a firm 
financial basis, to think much about internal problems of ef- 
ficiency. During the coming years, however, we hope to give this 
feature more attention. 

It is with considerable diffidence and apprehension, there- 
fore, that perhaps the youngest in the field ventures to put be- 
fore tried and trusted educators of the deaf a- few suggestions 
that in themselves are not at all new, but which perhaps have 
been put forward over and over again in various educational 
gatherings and conventions of the deaf. If nothing new is of- 
fered, it is simply because I wish to emphasize the importance of 
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those things which clamor for solution, and which seem now, 
more than ever, to demand adjudication and settlement. 


UNIFORM SIGNS 


I do not here wish to enter into a discussion of the relative 
merits of the different methods of teaching the deaf through- 
out the country. The authorities of the Pittsburgh School have 
decided for themselves no matter what is done elsewhere, and 
assume it as a first principle, that not the least in any program 
having for its object the increased efficiency of our Catholic 
schools for the deaf, is to settle and determine once and for 
all time a uniform system of signs. There does not seem 
to be any reason whatsoever for delay. We are now or- 
ganized, we know one another, there is a spirit of harmony and 
cooperation in the air, unity and solidarity are the watchwords 
of the hour, and if the question is to be settled at all, as it should 
be, it can be fixed now better than at any other time. 

I hope this convention will be able to agree to some equable 
basis and make this one of its finished and settled problems, so 
there will be no future discussion about it. The signs adopter] 
should be published with the sanction of official approval, and the 
rising generation will be in possession of a uniform system that 
will cause to disappear entirely the confusion now reigning. In 
the solution of the question, there should be a generous and 
magnanimous spirit, and a willingness to solve the matter along 
the lines of the highest possible practical efficiency, allowing 
peculiarities and local conditions only such measure of considera- 
tion as their relative importance warrants. The best only should 
be the watchword. In the name of the Pittsburgh School, I 
hereby pledge our support to any plan of uniformity in signs 
that may be devised and officially agreed upon by the majority 
of the delegates here, and the Pittsburgh School will be the first 
to adopt and teach it in its entirety. 


» EXPERIENCED NORMAL TEACHERS 


In the last analysis, the increased efficiency of schools for 
the deaf will depend, just as in other schools, upon the degree 
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of efficiency in the teaching staff. An effect cannot be greater 
than its cause,,and a continued supply of capable, experienced 
teachers is an imperious prerequisite for any degree of increased 
efficiency at all. The very difficulty and magnitude of the work 
to be accomplished require teachers of more than ordinary abil- 
ity, and to this should be added a fund of varied experience in 
teaching children who are not deaf. Experience in handling a 
class, in control, in discipline, in grasping and illustrating an idea, 
in imparting information, in securing and holding attention, and 
the hundred other points of pedagogy which are necessary in 
order to capably take hold of and develop a class of hearing chil- 
dren, are also fundamental requisites in the case of the deaf, and 
these qualities should be present before the specialized work of 
deaf instruction begins, and must be present before the work of 
teaching the deaf can be carried to any high degree of perfec- 
tion. It is a serious mistake to think that great results can be 
obtained from those who have never had any great previous 
experience in teaching hearing children. It is unfair to them to 
plunge them at once into the tangles, and difficulties, and per- 
plexities, and labyrinths, and discouragements, incident to teach- 
ing deaf children, without any of the long preliminary normal 
courses which are customary among those who expect to take 
their places among the ranks of the teachers of hearing children. 

Teachers of the deaf, therefore, should first of all be re- 
cruited from the ranks of teachers who have taken the ordinary 
normal course now customary everywhere, and who have re- 
ceived teachers’ diplomas or certificates, and who have in addition 
had experience among hearing children, and the more experience 
they have had, the better. Then they should be given a course in 
specialized instruction of the deaf, and the more instruction and 
training they get, the better. Not until then are they really com- 
petent to get the best results from their classes of deaf children. 
This, of course, supposes some official normal course, or period 
of training, at some first class school or college, where teachers 
destined to take their places among the ranks of instructors of 
the deaf can be sent in order to graduate. 
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TEN PUPILS PER TEACHER 


The difficulty of teaching deaf children is immeasurably 
greater than in the case of hearing children, being more laborious 
and more exhausting both upon teacher and pupil. The ex- 
perience of the best authorities seems to be unanimous that more 
than ten pupils per teacher cannot be handled satisfactorily. 
Hence not more than ten pupils per room should be permitted, 
for more than this is manifestly unfair to the teacher and to the 
children. Limiting it to this number will insure a greater de- 
gree of individual attention, so imperatively demanded from the 
exigencies of the case, and were this rule universally followed, 
increased results would be felt at once. 

This will necessitate, of course, a larger number of teachers, 
and it means that the religious communities will be called upon 
to supply the increased demand. There would be more schools 
for the deaf if there were more teachers. We should try to 
impress the superiors of religious communities engaged in 
instructing the deaf with the great importance of not allowing 
the teaching staff to diminish, but to select from the number of 
their experienced teachers some choice and master spirits who will 
devote themselves to work among the deaf. 


GRADED COURSES 


There should be a graded course of studies, from the pri- 
mary grade through to graduation, and the course should be 
rigidly adhered to. There should be a uniform test for gradua- 
tion, and only those who have completed the course with honor 
should receive diplomas. But the requirements should be uni- 
form throughout the entire country. 


OFFICIAL TEXT-BOOKS 


But to have uniform grades, a uniform series of text-books 
will be required. There is entirely too much confusion in this 
matter now. Every teacher and every school seem to follow 
individual taste in the matter, and we are not making progress in 
this manner. One of the results of this convention should be 
a fixed and settled policy regarding grades and text-books. Let 
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us get this out of the way, so that we can turn our attention 
to something else. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


I wish to advocate also a summer school course for teachers 
of the deaf, where normal training, lectures and instruction 
dealing with the special difficulties and problems of deaf instruc- 
tion and on the best methods of teaching the deaf, and in dealing 
with the psychological states of deaf children, and the pedagogical 
status of work among the deaf could be had for several weeks 
during the summer. Teachers could meet, attend the addresses, 
compare notes, and take advantage of this clearing house, to 
popularize and put on a working basis whatever new improve- 
ments or ideas had been found to be effective. This works 
splendidly in the case of teachers in hearing schools, and there is 
no valid reason why it should not work to great advantage in 
deaf instruction. 


DAY SCHOOLS 


If by increased efficiency we may understand not only in- 
ternal progress and excellence, within the walls of the school 
itself, but also in the fitness of the children for the larger work 
of life, and in enabling them to make their way alone in the 
world, I am of the opinion that we should encourage, wherever 
possible, day schools for the ceaf, in preference to boarding 
schools. A number of immense advantages will accrue from 
this. In the first place, it is infinitely less expensive. The only 
outlay will be for the rent of schoolrooms, and the salary of 
teachers, and in many cases it will be possible to arrange for 
rooms at a merely nominal rent, or no rent at all. In this way 
the upkeep is reduced to a minimum. A school of fifty children 
could be maintained in splendid condition with five teachers, at 
a salary we will say of $1,500.00 per year to which could be 
added the rent of five schoolrooms at say $600.00 per year. 
The total cost would then be not more than $2,000.00 per year, 
as compared with a cost now of about $8,000.00 for an equal 
number of children. Hence the same degree of efficiency could 
be secured at one-fourth the cost. On this plan, schools could 
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be multiplied, children would grow up in the bosom of their 
own families, we would do away with the institutional feature, 
and the children would acquire a degree of independence and 
self-reliance by the fact of their going so constantly among hear- 
ing children, and in traveling back and forth to school. 


TUITION CHARGE IN BOARDING SCHOOLS 


The dollar is very mighty. Children in boarding schools 
for the deaf should be required to pay something, however small 
the amount, for their board and tuition, wherever it is at all 
possible. Results in this, as in other lines of educational and 
charity work, prove conclusively that where pay is exacted, even 
though it be a small sum, there is a more regular attendance in 
school, there is a more conscientious attempt to take advantage 
of the training, there is more interest manifested by parents, 
which has its reflex in the children themselves, and there is a more 
serious attention given to studies. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


To fit deaf children for the actual work of life, vocational 
training is an absolute necessity. Baking, bookbinding, cabinet 
making, carpentry, chairmaking, cooking, dressmaking, embroid- 
ery, gardening, farming, housework, ironing, knitting, launder- 
ing, millinery, needlework, poultry farming, printing, sewing, 
sign painting, tailoring, typewriting, wood working, etc., all these 
branches, as many as possible, and all would not be too many, 
should as rapidly as possible be introduced and carried on regu- 
larly in our schools. 

They spell out a large program, and to carry it out effectively 
an immense expenditure is required, with a corps of experienced 
specialists as teachers. To minimize the expense, and at the same 
time to increase the efficiency, arrangements might be entered into 
with schools and institutes of technology to give the children the 
use of the materials and the benefit of the instruction there, or 
else, as we do in Pittsburgh, have teachers from those places 
come to our school and impart the instruction in our own build- 
ing, for as many of the branches as we have now introduced. 
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PROGRESS WITHOUT FADS 


We ought not, however, be too anxious to adopt methods 
that are prevalent in State or public schools for the deaf. We 
should certainly be willing to learn wherever and whenever we 
can, but the present time is a period of fads and fancies in edu- 
cational lines. While we welcome progress, we should have our 
feet planted firmly on the ground, and make haste slowly but 
surely, making good our ground as we go, and building up a 
coherent, strong, permanent system, that will not have to be 
undone when the next fad appears; and we should not recede 
from our position until newer methods, loudly hailed and pre- 
vailing for a time elsewhere, have been put to the test, and have 
been found satisfactory. Hence we need be in no hurry to follow 
too closely and too quickly other schools. 

Nevertheless, and this is quite as important, we cannot be 
content with a mere conservative, passive policy. We cannot 
stand still. We cannot ascend if we remain on the level 
ground. To be cautious does not mean that we should stifle 
individuality and originality. There is no reason why we could 
not originate methods of our own, and improve our courses, inde- 
pendently of whether they are in use elsewhere or not. Catho- 
lic schools are not mere imitators of non-Catholic methods and 
systems of education. They should be pioneers, and blaze the 
way, in instructing the deaf, quite as well as in the instruction 
of hearing children. 


ST. AUGUSTINE AND THE DEAF 





REV. STEPHEN KLOPFER, ST. JOHN’S INSTITUTE FOR DEAF-MUTES, 
ST. FRANCIS, WIS. 





The Catholic Educational Association has set for its gré_- 
object the education and training of the normal Catholic child 
based upon the truths of revealed faith. 

Papers read last year show that the endeavor goes still 
farther and essays to reach the retarded and defective child, and 
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advance him also to the highest possible standard. In this noble 
endeavor we may join hands, for our efforts are among mentally 
normal, but physically defective children, the children of silence, 
the deaf-mutes. These much hindered and much retarded chil- 
dren, we, the teachers of the deaf and mute, must train and 
educate up to the standards you set for the normal child. We, 
therefore, labor on common ground and for a common good, but 
with uncommon children. 

The interest of the Parish School Department in our work 
should be mutual, since no less than seven sisterhoods are en- 
gaged in this field, and inasmuch as many of your pupils have 
brothers and sisters who attend, or should attend our Catholic 
schools for the deaf. Indeed, since you come in contact with the 
Catholic children generally, it is often in your power to direct 
deaf children to the proper schools. Aye, even more, to know 
of our work cannot but have an encouraging and inspiring in- 
fluence upon all who are engaged in teaching normal children. 
You must needs marvel at the patience, the endurance, the hero- 
ism, of all so enthusiastically engaged in a task of which the late 
Supt. Dudley says: “Five hours work teaching the deaf is as 
wearing as eight hours of ordinary teaching, or as ten hours 
manual labor.” . 

The scope of the present paper does not extend to the ab- 
sorbing pedagogical, psychological or physiological problems of 
deaf-mute education. It is rather limited to a phase of general 
interest and touches upon an historic and Church historic ques- 
tion of deaf-mute education. The present purpose is to show 
that the information furnished by most encyclopedias upon the 
question of deaf-mute education is misleading and, at times, 
false; it is to continue the iconoclasm of fabricated historic idols 
begun by the America and introduced into the world of the deaf 
by Father McCarthy, S. J., of New York. 

From standard sources of information such as _ encyclo- 
pedias and text-books you will learn that the condition of the 
deaf among the ancients, in comparison with their present status, 
was harsh in the extreme; that children born deaf among the 
Greeks were cast into the Taygetus, and among the Romans, 
were dashed over the Tarpeian Rock; that the ancients exposed 
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them as infants, or considered them as madmen and incapable 
of receiving instruction. In corroboration they quote the Spar- 
tan laws of Lycurgus (850-775 B. C.); Aristotle’s (384-322 1. 
C.) De sensu et Sensibili, ch 3, no. 9, and Politica or De Re- 
_ publica, ch. 7, no. 16; a law of the Twelve Tables (about 449 
B. C.) and a verse of the poet Lucretius (go-55 B. C.) 

Close study of the original quotations, however, in no wise 
confirms these views, but demonstrates that the Greeks recognized 
the innate mental powers and capabilities of the deaf, and that 
the Romans understood Lucretius in a quite different sense than 
we are wont to accept the words. The oft-repeated Latin words 
read: 


Nec ratione ulla docere suadereque surdis 
Quid sit opus facto. * * * 
—De Rerum Natura Lib. V, v. 1053, 54. 
These words have been rendered thus: 


To instruct the deaf no art can reach, 
No care improve them and no wisdom teach. 


The context shows that the term deaf is here taken figura- 
iively and means no more than we express in the proverb, “None 
so deaf as those that will not hear.” These words, therefore, 
in no wise reflect the condition of the deaf-mute at the time of 
Lucretius. On the other hand, numerous passages of the Di- 
gest recognize the intelligence, and legal and moral responsi- 
bility of the deaf-mutes. Greater still is the misunderstanding 
and misrepresentation of the historic truth in regard to the posi- 
tion of the Church and the deaf-mute, to be found in even the 
latest editions of various encyclopedias. And all attacks cen- 
ter upon one whom we rank among the greatest lights of Chris- 
tianity, the great teacher of the Western Church, St. Augustine. 
Behold his glory dimmed, his learning questioned, his character 
aspersed and defamed in the world of the deaf, for this is what 
it knows of him: 

“St. Augustine erred amazingly when he declared that the 
deaf could not have faith, since ‘faith comes by hearing only.’ ” 
Ency. Britannica, 11 ed. “The Church took no interest in the 
deaf, for St. Augustine declared that the congenitally deaf can 
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never receive faith, can never have faith, for faith comes by 
preaching, by what is heard; they can neither learn to read nor 
to write. Thus they considered the deaf-mutes with a silent 
dread, as such marked by God.” Brockhaus Konversations Lexi- 
con, 1903 ed. Meyer’s Konversations Lexicon, 6 ed., 1908, in- 
forms us “that they even had religious misgivings about impos- 
ing higher culture upon such creatures from whom God had 
withheld the required aptitude.” Non-Catholic writers have 
added their private interpretations to these quotations and re- 
peatedly declare that St. Augustine and the Church “denied 
that they could go to heaven,” (Long) ;that “even those interested 
in the religious welfare of the world consigned their souls to the 
wrong place,” (Bell). For similar quotations of other teachers of 
the deaf see America, Nov. 18, 1911, and Our Young People, 
Jan. 1912. 

Though we must declare these views of our non-Catholic 
friends erroneous and disparaging, we frankly admit that many 
have erred in good faith. In his third letter Contra Julianum 
Pelagianum chapter 4, we find this incidental remark: “Quod 
vitium etiam impedit fidem, Apostolo testante, qui dicit ‘Igitur 
fides ex auditu’ Rom. 10, 17.” Migne edition 1865 has “quod 
vitium etiam ipsam impedit fidem.” “Which defect also hinders 
faith, according to the testimony of the Apostle who. says, ‘Faith 
then cometh by hearing.’ ”’ 

“Take it for its worst,’ says Dr. C. P.,Bruehl, “and the 
passage can mean nothing more than that faith is rendered diffi- 
cult to those who are deprived of the sense of hearing. There 
is nothing startling in this proposition. First, because where 
faith is absolutely impossible by hearing, it may reach man’s 
soul in another way of which we need not know anything, for 
those who are deprived of the sense God will provide in His own 
way, and His ways of salvation are inscrutable.” Indeed, St. 
Augustine clearly expresses this his belief: “Paucissimis esse 
donatum, ut nullo sibi homine praedicante per ipsum Dominum 
vel per angelos coelorum, doctrinam salutis accipiant.’ De Dono 
Persev.c. 19. “To very few it is granted, that having no one to 
preach to them, they receive the doctrine of salvation from God 
Himself or through the angels of heaven.” If then “impedire” 
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could be correctly translated as meaning to make impossible, we 
have the great Doctor himself tell us his conviction that God by 
way of exception can and does furnish nobler means to reach the 
imprisoned souls, such who through no fault of their own cannot 
avail themselves of the ordinary means, preaching. 

“But ‘impedire’ does not convey the notion of absolute im- 
possibility, but merely suggests great obstacles to be overcome 
(impedimenta—baggage) and any sensible man is prepared to 
admit that the sense of hearing by which channel the flood 
of speech with all its educational influences pours into our minds 
is the most potent factor in the process of instruction. Faith is 
of things unseen, and to convey to the deaf-mutes the concept of 
such things meets with particular difficulties.” 

The passage itself, therefore, in no,wise incriminates St. 
Augustine. Nor can we find aught against him, if we consider 
its value in the context. St. Augustine is trying to prove the 
existence of original sin against Julian who denies this important 
dogma. One of his arguments are the ills to which humanity is 
heir. Julian, however, attributed these woes and afflictions to per- 


sonal sins and makes them penalties for individual transyres- 
sions. Whereupon St. Augustine argues: “Tell me whose fault 
it is that such great innocence (as the newly born babe possesses, 
if we deny original sin) is sometimes born blind, sometimes 
deaf, which latter defect hinders even faith itself, according to 
the testimony of the Apostle who says ‘Faith then cometh by 


999 


hearing.’” After this casual reference to the deaf, St. Augustine 
proceeds in his argument along the lines suggested above. 

Further proof for the complete exoneration of the Saint can 
be found in his other writings. About thirty years before he 
penned the lines against Julian he wrote: “Some by the move- 
ment of their hands express very much, and actors by the move- 
ment of all their members (pantomime) can give certain signs 
to those who understand, and as it were hold converse with their 
eyes.” De Doct. Christ, lib. 1, c. 4. 

He well knew that deaf-mutes were capable of doing the 
same. He shows this in De Quantitate Animae c. 18. “TI believe 
it is evident to you that every one speaks that language which is 
spoken by those among whom he is born and brought up * * * 
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Imagine, then, one born and brought up in a place where men do 
not speak, but rather by nods and by the movements of their 
limbs convey to one another the thoughts they wish to express ; 
do you not think that he will do likewise, and that hearing 
nobody speak, he also will not speak? * * * Have you not 
seen at Milan a youth most fair and courteous in demeanor who 
was yet deaf to such a degree that he could neither understand 
others nor communicate what he desired except by means of 
bodily movements? For this man is well known. And I myself 
know a certain peasant, a speaking man who by a speaking wife 
had four or more sons and daughters (I do not now remember 
the exact number) who were deaf-mutes. They were perceived 
to be mutes because they could not speak, and to be deaf also 
because they could understand only signs that could be perceived 
by the eye. * * * If aman and a woman of this kind were 
united in marriage and for any reason were transferred to some 
solitary place, where, however, they might be able to live, if they 
should have a son who was not deaf, how would the latter speak 
with his parents? How can you think that he would do other- 
wise than reply by gestures to the signs which his parents made 
to him * * * For what does it matter * * * whether 
he speaks or makes gestures, since both of these pertain to the 
“ar * * 

Thus does St. Augustine even at this late date defend him- 
self against attacks made upon him. He does so in terms which 
show him to be perfectly familiar with various phases of the 
problems of deaf-muteism. If anything may be taken from his 
writings it must be precisely the fundamental principles upon 
which all deaf-mute education and training are based. 

Well, then, may we be surprised at the strange views of 
modern writers concerning the attitude of the Saint toward the 
deaf. But our astonishment increases when we learn that all the 
misrepresentation and misunderstanding are traced to a comment 
of the learned theologian, Willem Hessels van Est (Estius, d. 
1613). Estius in his learned commentaries on the Pauline epistles 
urges the necessity of preaching as the ordinary means of 
imparting the truths of faith. Though he adds that very many 
receive faith through reading, he excludes the deaf-mutes, main- 
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taining that they can neither read nor hear. To strengthen his 
contention he quotes St. Augustine. His precise words in the 
comment on Rom. 10, 14 are: “Recte nihilominus ab Augustino, 
cum de tis loqueretur, qui surdi nascuntur, ut audire non possunt, 
dictum est lib. 3 contra Julianum c. 4, ‘Quod vitium ipsam impedit 
fidem’. Nam surdus natus litteras quibus lectis fidem concipiat, 
discere non potest, quia per auditum debet earum significatio 
dari et accipi.” 

“Rightly, nevertheless, was it said by Augustine, in,his third 
book against Julian c. 4, when speaking of those who are born 
deaf, that they cannot hear. ‘This defect hinders faith itself.’ 
For one born deaf cannot learn letters by the reading of which 
he might conceive faith, because their meaning must be gfven and 
received through the hearing.” 

Estius as a Catholic theologian must distinguish between habit- 
ual and actual faith. In this particular instance he could not have 
intended to state that the deaf-mute was bereft of habitual 
faith which is imparted to all at baptism. This would have been 
contrary to all teaching of the Church. The context clearly shows 
that he has in mind actual faith which depends upon the ability 
to receive the necessary information and instruction through 
preaching or reading, and at the same time upon the submission 
of the intellect and will to the message and messenger of God. 
This he thought impossible to the deaf-mute and therein he 
erred. Though he explains that “auditu” also may imply “read- 
ing which comes through sight” he overlooks a third means of 
thought communication well known to St. Augustine, namely 
signs and gestures. Estius, therefore, fails both in giving an 
adequate interpretation of “auditw” and in attaching to the words 
of St. Augustine an emphasis and a sense which have been shown 
foreign to the intent of the great teacher. 

Whatever non-Catholics may make of this comment of 
Estius, history tells us that it in no wise affected the policy of the 
Church in its care for the deaf. The encyclopedias know of but 
one unquestioned attempt to educate a deaf-mute throughout 
the Middle Ages. It is the instance related by Ven. Bede con- 
cerning St. John of Beverley (about 710). The Boilandists, how- 
ever, in their sixty-three volumes of the Acta Sanctorum record 
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no less than five hundred similar instances. If they be miracles, 
as we have reason to hold, then we may justly be proud of the 
great interest shown by the saints of the Church in behalf of 
this unfortunate class. But if these instances are merely so many 
attempts at educating the deaf, as has been claimed of St. John 
of Beverley (Bell) then deaf-mute education during the “Dark 
Ages” must constitute one of the glories of mediaeval Catholicism. 

Other evidences prior to Estius may strengthen our position. 
Jerome Cardan (born 1501) according to various encyclopedias 
is credited with the following statement: “Writing is associated 
with speech, and speech with thought; but written characters 
and ideas may be associated without the intervention of sounds. 
Therefore, the instruction of the deaf-mute is difficult, but it is 
possible.” 

Pedro de Ponce, a Spanish Benedictine, (d. 1584) a contem- 
porary of Estius, had successfully educated deaf-mutes, and Paul 
Bonet, of the same order, published an account of his method 
of instructing the deaf, in 1620, seven years after the death of 
Estius. Another Spaniard, the Jesuit, Thomas Sanchez (d.1610) 
gives reasons for the validity of marriage among deaf-mutes. 
To quote from his writings: “I believe that one mute and at the 
same time deaf, possessed of a clear mind so that he can be taught 
by signs what matrimony is, and who by signs can give consent, 
can validly be engaged and contract marriage * * * * * * 
because some mutes have such clear and keen minds as to express 
with ease much which is most difficult to explain, and to under- 
stand other things which are pointed out to them, as is proved by 
experience ; finally, because according to all, they can confess and 
be absolved; therefore, they can also contract marriage.” In 
support of his view he then refers to a score of older authorities. 
De matr. sacr. disp. 8, n. 12, lib. 1. The first édition of this work 
appeared ten years before the death of Estius. Less than a hun- 
dred years after his death the Council of Anjou, France, 1704, 
outlined and enjoined upon the priests of the diocese systematic 
religious instruction for the deaf, by means of signs and pictures. 
Pontas, who declares that he had taken the confession of many 
deaf-mutes in Paris, quotes the words of this Council, and in 
proof of the possibility of such education adduces the words of 
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St. Augustine on signs from De Doctrina Christiana, as cited 
above. 

In 1760 Father De l’Epée took up the work of Pere Vanin, 
recently deceased. But not till twelve years later, 1772, after De 
l’Epée had shown remarkable results, and practically demon- 
strated the possibility of a thorough education of the deaf-mutes, 
did the words of Estius come into prominence. 

Some contemporary theologians were urging the literal in- 
terpretation of St. Paul’s “fides ex auditu’” against De 1’Epée. 
He answered them by quoting Estius, according to whom “au- 
ditw’” may also include reading. He strengthens his rejoinder 
by pointing out that Estius maintained that the deaf could have 
no faith precisely because they could neither hear nor read. To 
quote De l’Epée: “We will not conceal that Estius immediately 
adds with respect to the deaf from birth, that St. Augustine 
thought their very situation formed an insuperable obstacle to the 
reception of faith, ‘quod vitium ipsam impedit fidem.’” But 
the reason that he gives for it, far from being opposed to us, is 
a proof of the truth that we maintain; it is, he says, because the 
man deaf from birth not being able to learn to know the letters, 
it is impossible for him to receive faith by means of reading. 
“Nam surdus natus, litteras quibus lectis fidem accipiat, discere 
non potest.’ Confer American Annals of the Deaf, Jan. 1912. 
Baron De Gerando writing in 1827 embodies the interpretation 
of Estius as expressed by De |’Epée in the words, “Quod vitium 
ipsum impedit fidem.” “Which very, defect hinders faith.” 
Moreover he does not distinguish the comment of Estius from 
the words of St. Augustine but unites them in such manner as to 
make them appear but one quotation from the Saint. It is in 
this form they have been handed down to us in the various en- 
cyclopedias: “Quod vitium ipsum impedit fidem. Nam surdus 
natu (natus) litteras quibus lectis fidem concipiat discere non 
potest.” 

St. Augustine therefore is cleared of all disparagement, and 
the Church has been shown to be a constant friend of the deaf. 

“There is no struggle in the history of education more heroic 
than the emancipation of the deaf,” says Collier's Weekly. If 
this be true of deaf-mute education generally, it has an intensi- 
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fied value in respect to the education of the Catholic deaf-mutes 
of our country. In addition to the common difficulties which 
confront the educator of this class of defectives, we must con- 
tend with the apparently well founded prejudice of which we 
have treated. We labor at a tremendous disadvantage in com- 
petition with the numerous State supported public schools and in- 
stitutions. We can maintain our schools only at the heroic sacri- 
fice of teachers and priests. Our condition will remain so until 
we can imbue the growing generation with a knowledge of the 
glorious past, and fill the hearts of the young with an interest in 
the needs of our Catholic fellow deaf-mutes. This can and 
must be accomplished by a continued interest in our cause on the 
part of the teachers of the normal children. 

As in the past the question of the care of the deaf was in- 
timately bound up with the whole policy of the Church in her 
supposed neglect of this most afflicted class, and thus under- 
stood, has been used to malign her, the greatest friend of the 
poor and abandoned, so to-day is the Church judged by her ef- 
forts in behalf of the poor and neglected. 

It then becomes a sacred duty to live down this century-old 
prejudice by an increased interest in the cause of the deaf. Let 
this interest permeate the million and a half of Catholic school 
children now in your care, let it reach out even to the thousands 
of our neglected Catholic deaf-mutes. Then again will this 
noble cause be a glory to the Church, and become an additional 
jewel in the crown of our grand organization, the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. 


DANGERS FOR CATHOLIC DEAF CHILDREN IN 
STATE SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 





MR. HORACE G, HILTON, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





The dangers to which Catholic deaf children are exposed in 
State schools for the deaf have been the subject of frequent dis- 
cussions in various conferences and warnings published in papers 
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devoted to the interests of our Catholic deaf, so that I feel that 
in presenting my views on the subject I shall be able to add very 
little to the actual knowledge you already possess, and that the 
value of my opinions will depend largely on the intimate per- 
sonal knowledge of the inner workings of such schools which | 
acquired during the yéars of my business relations with several 
of them. This is at once the reason and the excuse for my 
rather frequent introduction of the personal note in my discus- 
sion of the subject, for I shall confine my criticism as far as pos- 
sible to those phases of the question which have fallen under 
my own observation at one time or another. 

The dangers to which our children are exposed in these 
schools fall into two general classes: (1) those which directly 
assail the Catholic faith of the child; (2) those which indirectly 
destroy faith by sapping the moral foundations of the child’s life. 
In regard to the first of these, the direct attempt to rob the child 
of its faith—the question at once arises: Do the State schools 
openly proselytize? To this question I do not hesitate to an- 
swer most emphatically in the affirmative. As general state- 
ments are always justly open to suspicion I will go somewhat 
fully into my reasons for this opinion, 

In the first place, the heads of State schools for the deaf 
are very often recruited from among ministers or ex-ministers 
of the Methodist or Baptist denominations. This is especially 
true of the schools in the South and West, and if one wishes to 
understand the views prevailing in those sections he has only to 
read the article in the May number of the Annals. One can 
easily imagine the fate of a Catholic pupil under such a teacher. 
But we need not go as far as Alabama for an illustration of what 
I mean. Sometime ago I called on the principal of a school in 
New York State who belongs to the class I speak of and who is 
notorious for his anti-Catholic spirit. In the course of our con- 
versation he made the statement that his was a Protestant school, 
and added that such an air of “godliness” pervaded it that it was 
impossible for any child, Catholic or Protestant, to go through 
it without being influenced. This man’s assistant was a Baptist 
ex-seminarian. The children are required to learn verses from the 
Protestant Bible to recite at table, and a “Christian Endeavor” 
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society helps to make things interesting for our Catholic children, 
of which he has between thirty and forty. While one may be 
skeptical as to the actual “godliness” of this particular institu- 
tion, there is unfortunately no room to doubt that the school is 
absolutely destructive of the faith of every Catholic child that 
enters its doors. Very similar is the situation in another school 
in this State, where the Episcopal liturgy goes hand in hand with 
“musical vibrations” for the uplifting of Protestant, Jew and 
Catholic within its gates. 

But however much we may deplore that our children are 
sent to such schools, yet the methods of the principals referred 
to are manly and straightforward compared to those of another 
type, who lack the manliness to declare the true nature of their 
schools, and take refuge in the phrase “non-sectarian,” with 
which they label the religious instruction given the children. 
Can anything be more contemptible than the attempt to dupe 
Catholic parents by asserting that the school teaches nothing op- 
posed to the Catholic faith, when, as is the case in another of our 
New York institutions, the day is begun with the Protestant 
form of the Lord’s Prayer and a deaf minister, in all the glory 
of a real “Roman collar” addresses the children from the chapel 
platform. And this, it seems to me, is the place to speak of 
those despicable “bluffs” by which schools of this kind some- 
times meet the protests of Catholic parents on this subject. In 
one such school, in the central part of the State, the loss of 
several Catholic pupils led the principal to start “classes in 
catechism” for the Catholic children, the boys to be taught by a 
deaf boy of eighteen, a nominal Catholic, who to my absolutely 
certain knowledge had never received the slightest instruction 
in his religion, the girls to be instructed by one of the institu- 
tion’s female employees of very doubtful moral character. Even 
in the one school where the principal has won great commenda- 
tion from the local clergy for personally teaching the Catholic 
catechism to Catholic children, I am convinced that she has done 
as much harm as good, for I need not point out to a body of in- 
structors familiar with deaf children that if a deaf child is to 
receive any lasting good from the catechism it must be some- 
thing more than a mere classroom exercise, for the deaf child, 
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even more than its hearing brothers and sisters, needs to realize 
that the teacher herself believes what she insists upon the child 
receiving as true. I am convinced that no amount of well meant 
effort can supply this defect of faith in the teacher. 

A third class of principals of State schools is made up of 
those whom a recent writer in The Common Cause has thus 
characterized: 

“Tt is there (in the schools) that the Residuarians, the mem- 
bers of the fringy sect that is left when all the color is washed 
out of Christianity, teach what they call ‘non-religious morals,’ 
or ‘pure ethics.’”” A good example of what I mean is found in 
the attitude of the principal of a large State school who ex- 
pressed to me the most withering contempt for all forms of 
réligious instruction of the deaf. As he expressed it: “The 
only idea of right and wrong that you can get into a deaf boy’s 
head is, that if he does anything wrong he will be put in jail.” 
Could anything be more profoundly immoral than this man’s 
attitude? Yet about thirty of our Catholic deaf children were at 
the time under his fostering care. As an example of the truly 
“mawkish” sentimentality that this attitude of mind leads to, I 
know of nothing more characteristic than the opinion of a 
former teacher of history at Northampton, who was wont to 
declare that “the influence of poetry is as potent as that of re- 
ligion itself in refining and elevating the human mind and heart.” 
As a matter of course, such people cherish a profound contempt, 
not to say hatred, for everything in the shape of dogmatic re- 
ligious teaching, which they never fail to manifest whenever they 
are brought in contact with anything Catholic. 

The discussion of the second class of dangers threatening 
our children in State institutions obviously presents many diff- 
culties for here we must ever be mindful of the apostolic injunc- 
tion that there are things that “should not so much as be men- 
tioned amongst us.” And yet, were it possible to institute any 
real comparison between the two classes of evils, what I have 
styled the “indirect dangers,” those which attack faith by 
destroying morality, would certainly appear more dangerous, 
because more insidious, than even those which openly attack the 
child’s faith. The following quotation from an article on “The 
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Relative Advantages of Day Schools” in the Volta Review for 
October, 1911, sums up the situation very well: 

“Such moral danger as has been alluded to—and not much 
more than allusion is permissible,—exists in the best ordered 
institutions, where teachers and supervisors are exercising all the 
watchful care which can be expected of them. But teachers and 
supervisors are human beings, recruited from the ranks of the 
common world, where good and bad live side by side. The 
teachers and supervisors of the institutions for the deaf are, as 
a rule, faithful and devoted, but not every institution can be sure 
of securing a person of good moral character to fill every official 
position. What, then, must be the moral danger, when in a 
lonely country institution, shut away from the publicity which is 
the greatest safeguard of the morals of the community, the very 
ones to whom the parents have entrusted their children lead them 
into evil?” 

That the writer in the Volta Review does not overstate 
the case, the putrid conditions found to exist in the Central New 
York Institution in 1906, amply prove. Moreover, the summary 
dismissal at that time of Catholic teachers in that school, who 
would not shut their eyes to the enormities they saw practised, 
shows that local boards of trustees, influenced by mean spites and 
petty local rivalries, are not always as zealous in ridding their 
institutions of moral wretches as the above quoted writer 
seems to imagine. It seems to me that it is well to keep this case 
before our Catholic péople, nauseating as it is, for even after 
so terrible a lesson, Catholic parents are slow to learn the truth 
that a Catholic institution, under the direction of Sisters, is the 
only safe place for our Catholic deaf girls. Besides, the facts 
in this case are incontestable, and however much some of us may 
know of similar conditions existing elsewhere, prudence must 
restrain us from making our knowledge public, even where we 
possess a moral certainty. 

3ut what of our Catholic deaf boys? Here, indeed, is a 
subject of which I can speak from personal experience an‘ 
melancholy indeed is my testimony, for since entering the work 
for the ceaf I can recall in this connection only a series of moral 
and spiritual deaths as a result of Catholic deaf boys being sent 
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to State schools. My first deaf friend was a man of pious 
Catholic family, who as a result of being sent at an early age to 
a State school, had lost his faith and conceived such a bitter 
prejudice against the Church of his baptism that he refused to be 
reconciled to it even at the approach of death. In the next State 
school with which I was connected, | believe that I owe my life 
to t'e fact that the three biggest bullies among the large boys 
we.e of Catholic parentage, and they immediately threw their 
influence on my side upon learning that I was a Catholic, which, 
by the way they believed entirely synonymous with “Irish.” No 
one of them had ever received any instruction in his religion, 
though one was the proud possessor of three prayer-books an| 
all were possessed by a spirit of viciousness I have never seen 
equalled. And how could they be anything but vicious, deprived 
as they had been of all instruction in right and wrong, knowing 
nothing of the sacraments and without opportunity of approach- 
ing them even had they wished, ill-taught in school in the com- 
monest branches of knowledge, and out of school left to the 
tender mercies and so-called supervision of men “supervisors,” 
who in these schools are recruited from that floating population 
that generally goes to make up the institution “help.” They 
belong to that flotsam and jetsam of life that floats about seeking 
the kindly harbor of an “institution,” where the meals number 
three a day, and where they are reasonably sure that, though 
“the wicked” may not “cease from troubling,” “the weary” (and 
especially the men supervisors) “will be at rest.” God help the 
Catholic deaf boy or any deaf boy, who is left to the oversight of 
such derelicts on the sea of life, during the most impressionable 
years of life! One exception there is to this, a strange and even 
ludicrous one, for at Northampton there are no men supervisors, 
but young men of nineteen and twenty are looked after by dear 
old ladies of sixty whose estimable characters are only equalled by 
their complete inability to cope with the situation. 

Finally, State schools for the most part, lack that spirit of 
kindness and sympathy that the deaf so keenly crave, and which 
they find in our Catholic schools. Among those constituting the 
staff of State schools there is evident only a spirit of 
professionalism, a more or less contemptuous exploitation of these 
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little ones, and a complete forgetfulness of the claims of Him 
who said: “Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto Me.” Neither the efficiency of 
many of the State schools, for our Catholic schools are fully 
as efficient, nor the cry for “oral instruction,” is a valid excuse 
for a Catholic parent sending his child to one of these schools, 
which have already been but the very vestibules of hell for so 
many of our deaf, for only in the Catholic Faith as taught and 
practised in our Catholic institutions, is to be found the counter- 
balance to the evil to which human nature is so prone, and only 
in the shadow of the Tabernacle can the Catholic parent be sure 
that his afflicted child will be safe, and that there only “Our 
Lord God will open the ears of their hearts and the gate of His 


mercy.” 











SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 

The first meeting of the Seminary Department opened at 
2:45 Tuesday afternoon with the president, Very Rev. Walter 
Stehle, O. S. B., rector of St. Vincent College and Seminary, 
Beatty, Pa., in the chair. 

After commenting on the unusually large attendance at the 
first meeting, due, he considered, to the interest taken in voca- 
tions, the subject for this year’s discussion, the President de- 
clared the meeting open for business. The minutes of the third 
meeting of last year’s session were adopted as printed in the 
annual report of I9QII. 

A Committee on Resolutions was appointed by the President. 
It consisted of Dr. Drumgoole, Dr. Peterson and Dr. Fenlon. 
Then followed the paper of the session, “Clerical and Religious 
Vocations from the Standpoint of the Parish Priest,’ by the 
Reverend Edwin Drury of Loretto, Ky. A vote of thanks was 
given Father Drury for his splendid and illuminating paper. 

At the end of the discussion which followed, Dr. Walsh 
suggested that in to-morrow’s discussion the idea of religious 
vocations as well as priestly receive due consideration as both are 
the subject of discussion, though the priesthood received most 
attention to-day. 

Dr. Drumgoole said a book containing an account of the 
various religious orders of men and women, the conditions for 
admission, etc., seemed most desirable for the parish priest who 
wishes to help others to fulfill their vocations. It could be 
used in seminaries so that the young men would be better pre- 
pared for their future work. 

The President suggested that a motion be made urging the 
Resolution Committee to embody this idea in their resolutions. 
(484) 
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It was made, seconded, and carried. The meeting then ad- 
journed. 
SECOND SESSION 


The second meeting was called to order at 9:45 A. M., with 
the President in the chair. The minutes of the preceding meeting 
were read and adopted after the correction of an inaccuracy. A 
telegram from Dr. Dyer, S. S., of St. Mary’s, Baltimore, was 
read. It told of his being kept from the meeting by business 
that stopped him on the way. 

The President, Father Walter Stehle, O. S. B., opened the 
day’s program by saying: 

“When the Committee selected this subject, the members of the 
Committee did not intend to give any prominence to special 
interests ; neither the secular priesthood nor the religious orders, 
male or female, were particularly in their minds; only the present 
needs of the Church were uppermost in their thoughts, but their 
primary motive in the selection was the realization of God’s will 
and the furthering of His glory. The purpose of the whole dis- 
cussion is the finding of ways and means how we may best 
accomplish this; how we may instruct the men who can do most 
to bring this about, how to do more for this end than has been 
done, and how this may be done with a higher motive. The first 
object that we may believe God to have in calling a man or 
woman to his or her special vocation and setting him or her 
apart from the world is the personal sanctification of the person 
called. ‘The interior man puts the care of himself above every 
other care,’ says Thomas 4 Kempis. ‘Any religious,’ says the 
same incomparable writer, ‘that seeks anything else but God only 
and the salvation of his own soul will find nothing but sorrow 
and trouble.’ ” 

The paper of the meeting, “Vocations from the Standpoint 
of the Religious Orders,” was read by the Reverend George Lee, 
C. S. Sp., of Millvale, Pa. A vote of thanks was given Father 
Lee for his beautiful paper. After discussion the meeting 
adjourned. 
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THIRD SESSION 


The third meeting was held at 9:45 Thursday morning with 
the President in the chair. The report of the preceding meeting 
was read and adopted. The election of officers for the ensuing 
year then took place. The unanimous choice was as follows: 

President, Very Rev. Henry T. Drumgoole, D. D., president 
of St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa.; Vice President, Very 
Rev. John B. Peterson, president of St. John’s Seminary, 
Brighton, Mass.; Secretary, Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, D. D., 
Kenrick Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 

Then followed the reading of the paper of the meeting, 
“Vocations from the Viewpoint of the Seminary,” by Rev. 
Bernard Feeney, of the St. Paul Seminary, Minnesota. A vote 
of thanks was given Father Feeney for his inspiring paper. The 
paper was discussed by Very Rev. Edward J. Walsh, C. M., presi- 
dent of Niagara University. The meeting was honored by 
the presence of Bishop Hartley, of Columbus, and Bishop 
Schrembs, of Toledo. 


The resolutions of the meeting were read by the chairman 
of the committee and adopted. After a vote of thanks had been 
given the retiring officers for their efficient work, the meeting 
adjourned with prayer, as all the meetings began and closed. 


B. RANDOLPH, C. M., 
Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


The Seminary Department of the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation urges that in the education of seminarians special em- 
phasis be laid on the duty that will be incumbent on them as 
priests of developing and nurturing priestly and religious voca- 
tions among the people of their future charges. And in order 
that they may better understand the character of that duty, they 
should be made to realize that to satisfy the multiplying needs 
of the Church, whose administration God has committed to the 
children of men, America to-day requires, and will require, a con- 
stantly growing army of earnest, devoted and efficient men and 
women who, in the priesthood or in the Religious Orders, in the 
Brotherhoods or Sisterhoods of the Church, will cheerfully spend 
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their lives and be spent in the glory of God, for their own salva- 
tion and the salvation and good of their neighbor. 

It is therefore earnestly recommended that all seminarians 
be deeply imbued with faith in God’s Providence to supply every 
vocation needed for the work of saving souls. For this reason, 
a prayer for vocations should be offered daily in every seminary, 
in obedience to our Lord’s words: “Pray ye that the Master 
of the harvest send laborers into His harvest.” 

Moreover, such a clear and exact study should be made of 
the nature and requirements of vocations, as will enable the 
future priest to give a discerning and confident judgment in the 
various cases that will come before him. Further, the seminarian 
should be taught the duty of giving clear and accurate instruc- 
tion on the various religious vocations.’ This instruction should 
find its first place in both the day and the Sunday school; then, 
in the pulpit and, if need be, in the confessional. 

Special stress should be laid on the advantages of such in- 
struction to fathers and mothers in the Married Men’s and Mar- 
ried Women’s Sodalities, and to the Holy Name Societies, and 
from all should be exacted the tribute of prayer to God for suit- 
able vocations. 

Fathers should be reminded of the example of God Himself 
who sent His only begotten Son to minister to us; mothers 
should have pointed out to them the answered prayers of the de- 
vout Anna—all should be made to feel the sacred privilege and 
honor conferred on the family and the individual when the 
beckoning finger of God calls a son or a daughter to His closer 
service. 

The seminarian should be further imbued with his special 
duty as a priest of developing and nurturing vocations not only 
by his prudent exhortation but especially by the encouraging 
example of his own apostolic spirit and life. His attention 
should be directed to the fact that daily, or at least frequent, 
Communion of children will offer a safeguard to the continued 
innocence of the growing boy or girl, will give splendid oppor- 
tunity for implanting solid virtue, based on the love of God and 
early self-restraint, and will make easy the total surrender of 
one’s self in answer to God’s call to higher and holier living. 

Finally, the Seminary Department of this Association would 
reverently venture to express congratulations to the Bishops 
after counting on the greater success that attends their present 
efforts to realize the directions of the Councils of Trent and of 
Baltimore, in nurturing promising vocations to the priesthood in 
colleges devoted particularly to this work. 
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CLERICAL AND RELIGIOUS VOCATIONS FROM 
THE STANDPOINT OF THE PARISH PRIEST 





REV, EDWIN DRURY, LORETTO, KY. - 





This distinguished assembly is proof of the importance of 
the subject we have come together to consider. The dearth of 
priests and religious necessary to promote the interests of re-- 
ligion in this country demands especial consideration of all that 
appertains to the development of clerical and religious vocations. 
There is no dearth of vocations. The grace of God is not want- 
ing and requisite signs and dispositions indicating vocations 
manifest themselves in childhood and youth with such frequency 
as to justify the assertion, there is no dearth of clerical and re- 
ligious vocations in this country. Proper attention to the de- 
velopment of vocations would save enough from among the 
numberless buds of promise that are blighted by wanton ex- 
posure or lack of nutrition in childhood and youth, to supply the 
demands of both home and foreign missions. 

It has been suggested that the leading idea of this paper 
might be “how to discover and cultivate clerical and religious 
vocations, telling just what the parish priest can and should do.” 

This suggestion is as comprehensive as the scene depicted in 
the Gospel (Mark, X, 13-16), Jesus surrounded by the children, 
and their parents, and the Apostles, portraying the parish priest 
in his relations to parents and children, in all his efforts to bring 
souls to Jesus. The beginning must be with the children— 
“Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not.” Forbid them not. Why was it necessary to add these 
words to the precept? The sad fact that not long ago, children 
were not permitted, were practically forbidden to come to Jesus 
in Holy Communion and confirmation until they were ten or 
(488) 
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twelve years of age, tells why. Unquestionably the dearth of 
priests and religious necessary to promote the interests of re- 
ligion in this country must be largely attributed to the preva- 
lence of the pernicious practices condemned by the decree pre- 
scribing the age of admittance of children to Holy Communion. 
The enemies of God and religion know that the innocence of 
childhood is the Church’s most vulnerable point. For that rea- 
son they have mustered all their strength and invented innumer- 
able devices to corrupt the heart of childhood, to make it the 
slave of sin before it has been taught to love God, or strength- 
ened by the sacraments. 

Hence the parish priest’s most important, most difficult, and 
most sacred duty, as the Decree teaches, is to safeguard inno- 
cence and nurture virtue, to the end that Christian character 
staunch in the faith, may be developed. Parents and teachers in 
primary schools are likewise in duty bound to direct their efforts 
to the same end. It devolves upon the priest that harmonious co- 
operation may be most effectual in bringing little children to 
Jesus, and in disposing them to receive fruitfully the graces, 
which may develop into the distinctive virtues with which Jesus 
wishes them to be adorned. “I have chosen you,” He said. 
Like progress in any distinctive virtue, vocation grows; its de- 
velopment depends upon conformity of the will of the individual 
to the grace received. The indications of its growth in youth 
may be uncertain, indecisive, yet it is by the indications mani- 
fested that the priest is to be guided in his counsel and direction. 
Hence as a rule, it is not for the parish priest to decide the ques- 
tion in particular cases as to whether an individual has or has 
not a clerical or religious vocation. The scope of his duty in the 
matter is expressed in the word encourage. Where there are no 
canonical impediments he should never discourage—always en- 
courage. Whoever lets worldly and material considerations 
characterize his counsels in such a way as to chill the aspira- 
tions awakened by grace, deserves to hear in thunder tones the 
divine “forbid them not.’”’ Encouragement should tend to find, 
and point out the available way and the open door leading to 
the realization of the soul’s religious aspirations. To encourage 
timid aspirants is like guiding the tottering steps of childhood. 
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Fear that might paralyze, and treacherous by-paths, are to be 
guarded against by encouragement. In a wholesome atmosphere 
hopeful buds may develop and mature. To obtain for aspirants 
the nourishment of such an atmosphere, that is, a right senti- 
ment among Catholics in regard to religious and clerical voca- 
tions, the parish priest will find it necessary to treat the subject 
carefully and thoroughly from the pulpit. The Council of Trent 
enjoins the preaching of the gospel of matrimony; and in our 
day grave reasons urge special attention to that precept. Surely 
it is equally incumbent upon the parish priest to preach the 
gospel of the higher and holier state of life. Solid instructions 
from the pulpit on the importance of vocations, clearly setting 
forth the gospel truths that have guided so many to the cloister 
and to the altar, are efficacious in counteracting that spirit which 
would base decisions in the choice of a state of life, primarily 
upon material, temporal and social considerations. The spirit 
of the world veils the cloister in gloom and despair, and bewails 
with doleful pathos the lonely celibate at the altar, while it lures 
youth and stimulates earthly ambitions by adorning transient 
prospects with glittering tinsel. As youth stands deliberating 
which to choose, shall the loveliness of thy tents, O Jacob, and 
of thy tabernacles, O Israel, be only whispered in the closet? 
Shall not thy promises, O Jesus, to those whom Thou invitest 
to follow Thee in the more excellent way, be proclaimed from the 
housetops? A word from the pulpit has often dispelled the 
ignorance and hesitation of perplexed souls, revealing to them the 
higher way, brought balm to aching hearts and given them 
courage to take up the cross and follow Jesus. 

But it is not only youth standing at the parting of the ways 
that needs instruction on this subject. How many a true vocation 
is blighted by the ignorance or misunderstandings, not the per- 
versity, of well meaning parents! Sermons, not merely emotional 
appeals, instructive sermons on vocations, setting forth the super- 
natural motives for choosing the better part, dispose parents to 
encourage with truly Christian and meritorious dispositions, the 
pious aspirations of their children, and the spiritual life of the 
family is strengthened. Not only that; such sermons contribute 
to strengthen the spiritual life of the parish. In fact one cri- 
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terion for estimating the spiritual condition of a parish is the 
number of aspirants it sends to seminaries and novitiates. Where 
the subject of vocations is never treated from the pulpit the 
per cent. of aspirants to the population of the parish is usually 
very small, frequently microscopic. 

When a youth reveals dispositions sufficiently definite to 
warrant his admission to a preparatory seminary, a difficult prob- 
lem frequently confronts the parish priest. Where is the pre- 
paratory seminary? And if one is accessible are the necessary 
means available? If the youth or his parents have abundant 
means, there is still question of the preparatory seminary. The 
practice of educating aspirants to the priesthood in secular or 
mixed colleges, which the Council of Baltimore tolerated as a 
temporary necessity without approving, is chargeable to a high 
degree with the dearth of priests. The parish priest hesitates to 
recommend a temporary makeshift that has proved unsatisfactory, 
and for many a fatal experiment, as the avenue from the primary 
school to the theological seminary, for the boy over whose inno- 
cence he has watched with anxious solicitude. And if there is the 
question of available means the problem is more complex. The 
policy, very extensively adhered to, of leaving students to their 
own resources and devices to struggle through the college course 
as best they can, discourages and turns back many a worthy 
aspirant, and bars many others from that thorough training in 
the spiritual life during the formative period which is admitted 
to be so necessary for aspirants to the priesthood. What can 
the parish priest do in such a case? Will he say to the boy, 
you have no vocation because you have no money? How does 
that policy harmonize with the words of the Council of Trent— 
“And it (the Council) wished that the children of the poor be 
principally selected, though it does not, however, exclude those 
of the more wealthy, provided they be maintained at their own 
expense, and manifest a desire of serving God and the Church.” 
(Sess. 23, Chap. 18). A preparatory seminary in every diocese 
would relieve the parish priest’s perplexity, and open the way 
to the sanctuary for many a worthy aspirant. But, they ask, 
how will the preparatory seminary be maintained? That ques- 
tion betrays oversolicitude for the things after which the heath- 
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ens seek, and it is an evasion; the preparatory seminary is a 
primary necessity. 

Or shall the parish priest in such a case personally assume, 
as some have done, the financial responsibility? That is isolate: 
effort and cannot fully carry out the teaching crystallized in the 
decrees of Baltimore and Trent. 

It is among the class needing assistance during the formative 
period, while making the college course, that the greatest number 
of the most desirable aspirants are to be found. Some of them 
are found in small country places, where parents and priests 
have successfully fostered vocations without the aid of paro- 
chial schools. Lack of assistance to such as these is another 
contributory cause of the dearth of priests and religious com 
plained of. I knew a youth of this class who applied for as- 
sistance and was turned away with the answer, “Present your- 
self when you are ready to begin philosophy.’’ That seems to 
have been a stereotyped answer years ago, and it is still in use. 
By chance, or, if you prefer, providentially, this youth obtained 
assistance by leaving his diocese and going afar. Well, he die: 
an Archbishop. But his diocese lost his services as it lost the 
services of many others turned away with the same answer, 
who found their way to other fields or to the open doors of re- 
ligious orders. Providential? Granted, if you wish; but what 
of the great number of vocations for which the policy outlined 
in that answer was a fatal blight? You are prepared to hear 
that that diocese feels the dearth of priests perhaps as much 
as any other in the country; though, with a different policy, 
such as is outlined in the decrees of Trent and Baltimore rel- 
ative to preparatory seminaries, it would have been well supplied 
with native priests and might have furnished a phalanx for for- 
eign missions. 

The parish priest observes the signs and dispositions, that 
indicate the grace of vocations, growing more pronounced under 
his encouragement, till the youth has passed the primary grades, 
or possibly the high school. What then? So far he has culti- 
vated the vocation which has grown to a point where it needs to 
receive nutrition from other hands than his; that is, receive the 
discipline that contributes to the development of the religious 
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aspirations of the soul. Then the problem of securing this nu- 
trition confronts both the youth and his director. The difficul- 
ties presented by that problem, in innumerable cases, lead to 
fatal hesitation and delay. A safe avenue from the primary 
school to the portals of the theological seminary or of the novi- 
tiates of religious orders, would relieve the situation. In re- 
lation to such cases, a parish priest in a diocese where there is no 
preparatory seminary, stands in somewhat the same plight as 
Christian parents do in a parish where there is no parochial 
school. 

We hear nowadays of vocational lines of study in secula 
schools. There is a tendency to specialize early that way. This 
suggests the urgency of attention during the formative period, to 
the lines of study and discipline best adapted to foster the re- 
ligious aspirations of youth. Some religious orders, male and 
female, “have made tentative efforts to maintain preparatory 
schools for aspirants as vestibules to their own novitiates. These 
efforts are based upon a principle that has been adhered to by 
the Benedictines and others from time immemorial. If every 
order, male and female, had such a school, and every diocese 
had its preparatory seminary, the parish priest would be stimu- 
lated to work with redoubled zeal in cultivating vocations, for 
he could cherish the hope that his work would be continued and 
developed to maturity. Mindful that there are diversities of 
graces, differences of gifts, he could more urgently exhort youth 
to be zealous for the better gifts, when he could point definitely 
to the means of attaining the more excellent way. Leading 
those in whom.he discerns signs of vocation, that is aptitude, and 
taste, and inclination for the religious or clerical state, to the 
preparatory schools or seminaries, he can leave them in the hands 
of specialists and cherish the hope that their holiest aspirations 
will’ be realized. 

To sum up, preach the gospel of the higher and holier state 
of life, till saner sentiments relative to vocations prevail among 
Catholics, and provide safe avenues accessible to the poor be- 
tween the primary schools and the theological seminaries anil 
novitiates, and this doleful wail, about the dearth of priests an1 
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religious to promote the interests of religion in this country, will 
cease. 


These thoughts are trite and crudely expressed, but pos- 
sibly they may call forth practical suggestions for safeguarding 
vocations between the primary school and the theological semi- 
naries and novitiates. 

DISCUSSION 


In the absence of. Dr. Dyer who was to discuss the paper, parish 
priests were called on for their views. Father M. A. Lambing remarked 
that as God had provided in the vegetable and animal world for the con- 
tinuation of the species, it was not reasonable to suppose that His 
Church had been left sterile by Christ. There must be abundant seeds 
of vocation, but they are not often enough developed by the religious 
training of children. Morning and night prayers well said, the sacra- 
ments frequently received by both parents and children, would dispose 
them to receive fruitfully the instructions on vocation that would be 
given, as the paper of Father Drury suggested. Poverty is an obstacle to 
the fulfillment of a priestly vocation. This may be overcome partly by 
the priest starting the boy in his Latin studies, giving him two or three 
hours of Latin a week. It would test the boy’s earnestness and ability 
as signs of vocation. He cited a small place of 671 souls, with a parish 
school and in a diocese without a preparatory seminary; from there 
seven boys had been sent to St. Vincent’s, Beatty, to prepare for the 
priesthood. One boy has gone to a religious order and four girls have 
entered the convent. This parish was not exceptional, but the 
pastor is. One vocation fulfilled leads to many others. The president, 
Father Walter Stehle, spoke of the advantage of more friendly inter- 
course between the boys with priestly leanings and the priests. He also 
emphasized the importance of explaining in the schools the excellence 
of religious vocations. 

Dr. Drumgoole, speaking from the seminary viewpoint, expressed his 
conviction of the important role of daily Communion for the young in 
developing vocations. It is a false idea that vocations are developed 
altogether from within; secondary causes are powerful and a great 
deal is in the hands of the pastor. Here in fact is a place for the 
exercise of common sense on the part of priests where vocations are 
concerned. They need not be scared when such matters come up with 
the fear of the boy not being called as Aaron. They can if they have 
common sense, see if the boy has talent and the spiritual dispositions. 
Much of the seminary work and its hardest work is in weeding out those 
who have no vocations. He lamented the absence of positive signs, they are 
not easily found in seminarians. It is most desirable that many voca- 
tions with strong positive signs be discovered. The most competent 
missionaries should preach on vocations in a common sense way to the 
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young on parish missions. They should, however, consult the pastor as 
to the boy’s characteristics, so as to avoid a judgment not based on 
sufficient knowledge. Philadelphia has for over seventy years been caring 
for aspirants to the priesthood. During that period not one penny was 
paid by the diocesan students of philosophy and theology. For the 
preparatory studies a charge of two hundred dollars is made, but those 
who cannot be provided with this sum are not rejected. Some desire to 
be taken gratis, when their parents can well afford to pay for them. It 
seems that our boys are almost pampered. Lawyers and doctors some- 
times get their education by night studies. Once a stream of vocations 
is started, it grows. The priest should not wait to be spoken to by young 
men on the subject of vocation. One of the glories of the priesthood 
to-day had the secret aspiration after his college and university course, 
but it would not have been obtained, if a priest, moved by his piety in 
church, had not broached the subject to him. 

Father Becker thought early first Communion and the active influence 
of the parish priests important means of developing vocations. He 
desired that older boys be taught by men as they would be better able 
to build up the boys’ character. Vocations grow from the altar, when 
the boys who serve, see religion in a concrete form that will appeal to 
their youth. The priest’s reverence in the church is an incentive to altar 
boys to love the priestly vocation. 

Father Walter Stehle added a word of the influence of edifying priests 
which would inspire the boys with the desire of being like Father 
So-and-So. 

Dr. FENLoN: Developing the religious life is the best means of de- 
veloping vocations. Stronger religious instructions against the mere 
pursuit of pleasure should be given. Christ’s spirit of self-sacrifice should 
be held up as a motive to give up the joys of the world. The more 
devout people should be especially instructed in this matter of vocations, 
for instance, the best parents would be reached in the Holy Name So- 
ciety and the Married Women’s Sodality. Secondly, he spoke of the 
development of the Church in the last few years, citing the preparatory 
seminary of New York with its three hundred students, and the equally 
successful Cathedral College in Chicago. In smaller dioceses preparatory 
seminaries had been most successful too, as in Grand Rapids where sixty 
students were enrolled. Such preparatory seminaries bring the matter 
of vocations home to every parish and the priests actually take most 
interest in the seminary exclusively taught by secular priests for aspir- 
ants to the secular priesthood. Third: Here is the good influence of 
Sisters and Brothers. From time to time there might be reading about 
foreign missions that would give the children an idea of the nobility of 
the life of sacrifice such missionaries live. 

Dr. Stehle quoted a non-Catholic writer in the Atlantic Monthly who 
said that the great need is not so much that the clergy get nearer the 
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people but that they get nearer to God. If we follow Him, He will 
provide us work to do for Him. Father Price, as a proof of the im- 
portant part played by the priest in developing, cited a parish which 
had been fruitful in vocations, but since the departure of the zealous 
priest twenty years had produced not one. He gave a boy with aspira- 
tions to the priesthood certain daily prayers to say and these helped him 
through all the difficulties he had to pass through to reach ordination, 
Priests are surprised when told how many of their altar boys have a de- 
sire for the priesthood. A good way to find out such a desire is to say 
to your server, “John, what intention do you want me to pray for, for 
you to-day at Mass?” Often John will answer, “Ask that I may be a 
priest.” 

Father Alcuin spoke of the financial difficulty. It prevented priests 
from speaking of vocation to boys because they cannot help them to 
fulfill it. Of course where they can do so, it is an excellent thing for 
them to thus help aspirants. The wealthy parishioners should be ap- 
pealed to in the matter; they would often be ready to help. He did 
not*think there was much danger of the seminaries taught by religious 
orders bringing the students to join their community, citing the fifty 
years of his own college as a proof. 

Father Stehle spoke of the system of gathering funds for poor stu- 
dents already in existence in some parishes. 
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Vocation is a term of high and large import. Being a word 
of Scripture, it has to be used with all circumspection. Its 
authorized applications are also various enough to demand pre- 
ciseness and discrimination in its employment. As it implies one 
calling who has the power and the right to call, its fullness of 
significance is immediately manifest. 

The Creator’s call of creatures from the possible to the 
actual has been styled their vocation. So also has His call of 
them into His kingdom in time, or into His kingdom in eternity. 
Very specially is His calling them to be members of His Church, 
members of His Mystical Body, distinguished as their vocation. 
This indeed is qualified as the Christian’s holy, heavenly, super- 
nal vocation in God. 
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In inspired writing, vocation sometimes seems to mean pre- 
destination, sometimes election, sometimes less or more than 
either of them, as in the well-known text: “Whom He predes- 
tinated, them He also called. And whom He called, them He 
also justified. And whom He justified, them He also glorified” 
(Rom. VIII. 30); and the still more familiar: “So shall the 
last be first, and the first last. For many are called, but few 
are chosen.” (M. XX, 16). 

The calling to a particular state of life is most definitely 
termed a vocation. So were called Abraham, Jeremiah, John 
the Baptist; so were called the apostles and the disciples; so 
are still called some chosen children of the Church. 

Now, it is with this divine vocation to a state of life, to a 
mission distinct and permanent, that the Catholic Educational 
Association is presently concerned. By the Seminary Depart- 
ment of the Association we are asked to consider how such 
vocations may be better discovered and better cared for — some, 
perhaps, will add; how better produced or obtained. 

There is said to be pressing reason for bringing the voca- 
tion study prominently to the front. From different points of 
view, the vocations offering in the United States to-day are held 
to be insufficient. They are not—as competent authorities declare 
—what the Church in this country should expect, or what its 
circumstances might seem to demand. The youthfulness of 
American Catholicity has, of course, to be remembered, and still 
more the fact that its unsupplied needs may be partly attributed 
to abnormal immigration. Yet whether, taken as they are, the 
numerous faithful of the Republic make a proportionately rich 
offering of sons and daughters to the house and service of God, 
is a matter most worthy of consideration. 

That the question is within the sphere of the Educational 
Congress is too evident to need argument. Catholic education 
begins and ends with the building up of the Kingdom of Christ; 
and that Kingdom He Himself has established and maintained 
by means of the vocations specifically called divine. Following 
out the whole economy of His Incarnation, what He does for the 
human family He accomplishes through the instrumentality of its 
chosen members. It is those whom He calls and sends that are 
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to bear the great and abiding fruits. To find and furnish the 
called ones must be our highest school ambition. 

As the subject of vocations is extensive, and will be variously 
treated, this paper is directed to but one point, and that a rather 
preliminary one. It aims at emphasizing the true idea of voca- 
tion properly so-called. The need of emphasizing true ideas in 
such a matter, arises from the plain fact that nothing, at least 
nothing supernatural, can at all be built on falsity. Even mixed 
bases are quite vain in religion. The slightest trace of clay in 
the metal will cause the statute or other structure to crumble 
incontinently. That incorrect, even unfounded, views of vocation 
are tending to prevail and showing themselves destructive, may 
be suggested in this paper. Its main drift, however, is to insist 
on the positive and supremely attractive elements of the Lord’s 
most gracious and compelling invitation to leave all and follow 
Him. 

I. In the true idea of divine vocation a first element is its 
distinctiveness. It is a call different from all others, different 
not only in degree but in kind. It is a grace separate and incom- 
parable, an offered privilege that can become an obligation by 
its measureless worth and measureless consequence. Its specialty 
it is that renders it so divinely urgent; for, a soul recognizably 
singled out by God for His distinctive service, has hardly another 
pursuit that can properly be called its own. It is unplaced, if 
it does not follow. 

Now, whatever tends to obscure or to obliterate the specialty 
of the divine call, tends also to frustrate vocations. If they be 
not recognized as special, they will neither be readily found nor 
fruitfully nurtured. There would even appear a folly in our 
pretending to determine anything about them. Were they no 
more particularly providenced than are secular avocations, we 
might for the most part let them shape themselves and run their 
natural course. But such is not the case. 

However, there has recently been shown a certain inclina- 
tion to put the supposed call to one or other secular pursuit on 
the same footing as religious or priestly vocation. In utterances 
and writings of some Catholics, much is made of the theory that 
every man’s vocation is special. Statements of the kind may 
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mean a great deal and may mean nothing. Many distinctions 
are required; their omission necessitates misunderstanding. The 
special vocation theory can be so broadened as to exclude every 
specialty. Yet God, whose Providence rules all His creation, has 
often singled out human beings, and literally or equivalently 
called them by name. We had better go on telling young Chris- 
tians that He still does so, or we shall not get many of them to 
leave all for His sake. 

That the world should use and degrade our sacred terms is 
nothing new; but the abuse grows with the world’s age. Com- 
munities both unCatholic and materialistic are now mucn busied 
about ‘vocational schools.’ It certainly is not that they take 
any account of one calling; they merely demand that boys and 
girls be fitted for the earliest possible entrance on secular trades 
and professions, 

More seriously regrettable is the vague levelling of all voca- 
tions in speech current among ourselves. It may be instanced by 
passages like the following—the words were printed for boys, 
or for those who address them on the choice of a state of life :— 

“God wants some of you to be plain, everyday workingmen ; 
others of you He will want to see in stores, shops or factories ; 
some He will want to see in offices; some He may want to see 
earn their bread as lawyers, doctors or priests; some of you 
He may want to see in a convent or monastery. All we can do 
is to be prepared for whatever work God assigns to us and, like 
young Samuel say: ‘Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth.’ ” 

This jumble of supposedly assigned works is really decep- 
tive ; the pious conclusion is either unreal or fraudulent. A boy’s 
opportunity or inclination to try a job in an office rather than a 
store, to take a turn at one trade rather than another, is equalized 
with the most explicitly special of divine vocations, even with that 
of Samuel in ministry and prophecy. The becoming a priest to 
earn one’s bread, sounds particularly nauseous. 

I read again: “A locomotive, a steamship, a fire engine, 
the uniform of a soldier, farm life, a doctor’s, a merchant’s, a 
priest’s vocation, or any of the other thousand and one callings 
are as many ideals for as many boys.” Here we find the jumble 
reproduced; and the special supernatural vocation is pushed com- 
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pletely out of sight. It is lost in a pile of what hardly deserves 0 
a better name than rubbish. For if what heretofore appeared C 
in Catholic language and Catholic life as most sacred Vocation, 

is but one among the thousand and one callings of the common t 
struggle for existence, our special educational pursuit of it is \ 
futile or unwarranted. Nor would it at all prove a drawing ( 
ideal for generous youth, its divine specialty having always been ‘ 
its sovereign attraction. 


Moreover, the connecting of every useful avocation with ) 
special calls is equivocal, is, as often worded, plainly false. If it | 
means that every being, every atom of being, is directed to a | 
purpose by the omniscient, omnipotent Author of all being, it is 
of course a primary truth. But then it applies as well to the 
irrational and the inanimate as it does to the human. If it means 
that responsible beings are usually told of the individual earthly 
pursuit allotted them, experience says the contrary. The most 
that even Christian souls can commonly be shown is that by 
embracing the will of their Lord and Master day by day, and 
hour by hour, they safely grow into their destined place 
and work. And here we happily drop back into overruling 
Providence. 

In the light of faith, pursuits merely secular look practically 
indifferent. They are at best but fuel. They can serve to keep 
up the heat usually required for amalgamating nature with grace. 
Hence the Church neither prescribes nor recommends particular 
trades. She but says negatively, to take up no business that is 
immoral, no business that immediately occasions sin. St. Greg- 
ory’s “negotia sine peccatis” is as far as she goes in mundane 
matters; but on the heavenly call to religious perfection, or to 
the divine ministry, she is eloquently urgent. These are the voca- 
tions proposed to the Educational Congress for discovery and 
culture; and from temporal avocations they differ essentially. 

One difference is that they are to be known to the souls 
concerned: the call is to be heard. Were it not at least meant 
to be heard, would it be accall? In full significance, a call implies 
as well an ear to catch, as a mouth to produce. To be a call, 

it has, in actual fact, to be hearable. Such, unfailingly, are the 
- special divine calls; such, confessedly, are not the thousand and 
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one callings with which religious vocation is being unwisely 
confounded. 

Another difference is that vocations to the perfect life and 
to the sacred ministry are always recognizably supernatural, 
which other so-called vocations hardly ever need be. Natural 
circumstance determines the choice and exercise of most trades 
and professions. Physical qualities, family relations, local oppor- 
tunities, will generally suffice to decide temporal occupations. 
Where moral obligations intervene, conscience and grace are of 
course to be heard, They are never to be regarded as dormant ; 
but the untimely invoking of them may be found rather unreal 
than edifying. Which of us would, indeed, think of telling 
American boys and girls—with their characteristic adaptability 
to circumstance—that one worldly pursuit rather than another 
is their “vocation”? When the Catholic beauty of their child- 
hood happens to impress us particularly, and we indulge in the 
reflection that such or such might prove a “vocation,” we never 
mean that the girl is possibly called to be a milliner, a stenog- 
rapher, a nurse, or the boy a politician, an engineer, a doctor. 
We have in view, as every one understands us to have, either 
religion or priesthood or both. These are the vocations, as piety 
always thought, and as theology still teaches. 

Gospel examples put the truth in unmistakable light. The 
Galilean sons, brothers, partners, were apparently in their place 
as lake fishermen. The handling of their boats and nets may 
well have been their work of the hour and their natural obliga- 
tion. But not till the Son of God walked by them and uttered 
His compelling “come”, do we recognize their vocation. Leave 
all; come follow Me; and you shall have treasure in Heaven; 
fear not; come follow Me; and I will make you to be fishers of 
men, is the heavenly charter. It is by reserving the sacred term 
“vocation” for this high, special, incomparable, divine calling, that 
we may help to attract the best souls to it, help too to keep them 
in it, worthy and faithful. 

II. A second element in the true idea of vocation is its re- 
ligion, technically so denominated—its necessary expression of 
the virtue of religion. God is the End of vocation as well as its 
Author. When He calls, He calls to and for Himself. One of 
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the earliest recorded divine vocations ran in the words: “Walk 
before Me and be perfect: | am thy Reward.” Every divine 
call has the same characteristics. The Son of Man certainly 
was given, certainly gave Himself, to His adopted family, to the 
world at large; and yet He made His religion consist most con- 
spicuously in men’s devoting themselves to Him in person. Being 
who He is, it, of course, could not be otherwise; but it calls for 
remark. It is specially instructive in the case of those called to 
the ministry. For the man formed above all others to be the 
pastor of souls, the final test of fitness is put in the repeated 
question: “Lovest thou Me?” For the next apostle to him, 
the culmination of all the training runs into the very personal 
commission: ‘Behold thy Mother.” To all the great chosen 
ones, the striking appeals are in such words as—“If you love 
Me”; “Me you have not always with you”; “Could you not 
watch one hour wih me?” Other things are said; but the Lord’s 
personal claims are the ones which, if satisfied, will entrain and 
ensure every desirable work, every fruitful service. 

Now, these Gospel traits must still show themselves in true 
vocations. The calling is to “the Only-begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth’; and the remaining with Him depends 
on realizing that He has “the words of Eternal Life’. Other 
considerations are insufficient, ineffective, because—let us make 
bold to say it—they are not true. The call is to God’s service; 
thé vocation is so essentially religious that it can be called divine. 

With great deference, however, to respectable personages 
and proceedings do I venture to make these and some following 
observations. The pressing need of more servants of God to do 
God’s work in the Church, makes it natural that those who most 
feel that need should put it forward as the great motive of vo- 
cation. The virgin children of Faith are being told and retold 
that they, many of them, should become Sisters, Brothers, 
priests, because we want them; because our schools need them, 
our dioceses need them, our missions need them. The facts are 
true and serious, yet their reiterated statement seems little, if at 
all, to further the grand work of vocations. 

The thought of “spiritual sterility’ in our favored field is in- 
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dignantly dismissed, though the call for volunteers gets no very 
quick response. Perhaps the trumpet sound is uncertain. 

“I’m going to the convent, the monastery, the seminary, be- 
cause Catholic education, Catholic ministry, calls for help’’—are 
not words often heard by the director of youth. Nor would he 
relish such a form of announcement, if he caught in it any echo 
of foolish presumption. Their deepest reason for leaving all 
may not very easily be drawn from elect souls; but it commonly 
appears in such unstudied expressions as—“I think Our Lord 
calls me”; “’Tis the way to be near Him’; “What else is any 
good”; “I detest the world”; “I want to be sure of heaven”; 
etc., etc.; and all on very personal lines, converging on Our Lord 
and the grace-conquered soul itself. Surface attractions of 
place and employment, of company, and even of attire, may have 
something to suggest and need not be wholly overlooked. They 
have in them, however, nothing like the substance of a final cause. 
If unwisely taken for that, they quickly manifest their reediness. 
To be able to be with the Divine Master, here and hereafter, is 
the true disciple’s sole sufficient reason for abandoning the 
world. 

When the Father of Monks, Benedict the “dilectus Domini,” 
fled the city to live in a cave, it was, as the Office commemorates, 
that he might “give himself to Jesus Christ.” And of his typical 
sons, the unpretentious benefactors of the race, it is cleverly 
written: “The monk proposed to himself no great or systematic 
work, beyond that of saving his soul. What he did more than 
this was an accident of the hour, spontaneous acts of piety, the 
sparks of mercy or beneficence, struck off in the heat, as it were, 
of his solemn religious toil, and done and over almost as soon as 
they began to be. If to-day he cut down a tree, or relieved the 
famishing, or visited the sick, or taught the ignorant, or tran- 
scribed a page of Scripture, this was a good in itself, though 
nothing was added to it to-morrow.” (His. Sks., 11, 452). He 
was a monk, and there is an eternity. 

St. Bernard assuredly wanted his Cistercian clerics to work, 
yet his cry about their perfect conversion was that they flee the 
world to save their souls, “fugite de medio Babilonis; fugite, et 
salvate animas vestras’. (De Conv. ad Cler.). And the vocation 
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of a great educator the Church recently glorified by saying he 
was called “in sortem Domini,” called to have the Lord as his 
portion. (Off. of St. J. de la Salle). 

This view of divine vocation is operative, not alone in those 
who give themselves to God, but also in those who give others to 
Him. Parents will not really make a sacrifice ‘of their children 
for any lower motive. The thoroughly Christian father and 
mother are not likely to say: “We gave her to the school,” “we 
gave him to the diocese.” They are quick to say: “We gave the 
child to God.” Were there much family talk about sacrifices to 
education, to ministry, etc., we might easily understand that a 
temporal return was being claimed. But letting the loved ones 
follow their vocation is unconditional surrender to Him who calls, 
and who says He will repay. 

The opportunity to render service is a great charm of the 
religious calling and a high exercise of its grace; it is not its 
primary motive. The giving of self precedes the giving of one’s 
work. The greatest Catholic workers, the iticomparable teach- 
ers, hospitalers, missioners, were saints before they happened on 
their principal outward occupation. It was because they had al- 
ready spent decades of years in exalted sanctity of life that St. 
Joseph Calasanctius, St. Camillus of Lellis, St. Vincent de Paul, 
could enrich their own and their brethren’s labor. The saint 
always does the work; the work may never make the saint. 

The Founder of the Pious Schools has, superficially, been 
represented as a saint whose work was his vocation. He, on the 
contrary, is an impressive example of the truth that the personal 
divine service has to come first and the external work to follow. 
Family great designs found Calasanctius, at fifteen, immovable 
on the point that he was and was to be “wholly consecrated to 
God.” His secret vow of perpetual chastity, at nineteen, secured 
the victim. Providential sickness and miraculous cure removed 
opposition to his priesthood. Then, years of teeming success 
in mission and administration brought such embarrassing honors 
that he fled from Spain to Rome. There also high functions were 
imposed on him; while he wanted, as he simply said, but the will 
of God, and was occupied in charities, confraternities, pilgrim- 
ages. On a visit to Assisi, he was, by St. Francis in apparition, 
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! 
mystically espoused to Poverty, Chastity and Obedience. Soon 


after, when past forty, and ripe in holiness, indeed a saint of 
vision, prophecy and other miracle, he found the poorest chil- 
dren of Rome calling to him to be gathered into Pious Schools. 
In such hands the Pious Schools succeeded, especially their 
piety. 

That service, even the widest and most beneficial, is not the 
fundamental reason for complete personal sacrifice, is a fact of 
human experience, a fact of human exigence. As religion cor- 
roborates it, so the sense of the world recognizes it. It lately 
had a passing restatement in circumstances worthy of note. A 
New York State Representative was protesting against the pay- 
ment of school taxes for inadequate educational returns. Edu- 
cation that left out morality he would refuse to accept ; and moral- 
ity he knew to be incommunicable without religion—no matter 
what the sociological preachments. His telling public affirmation 
was: “The good of the race never made a man live a blameless 
life yet; the good of their souls has made millions live such 
lives.” (Bird Coler in Freeman). 

Of this truth—as I think we must call it—religious vocation 
furnishes the highest example. Its inspiration is found in the 
complete good, the perfect attainment of the end, that arises out 
of the soul’s giving itself to God in exchange for Himself. Be 
faithful to Him, to win Him, is the sum of the philosophy. More 
dilute principles could never energize to its supreme consecration. 

Were vocations explicitly advocated on any lower line than 
their strict religion, a point plainly essential would seem over- 
looked. For they imply vows, and vows can be made only to 
God. To urge people to take vows, primarily that they may 
render human service is not a spiritually coordinate proceeding. 
In common parlance, it is proposing to put the car before the 
horse. And souls may not be healthily moved by so unbalanced 
an appeal. 

The one adequate motive for following a divine call being 
made manifest in Our Lord’s teaching, it was also accentuated 
in early ecclesiastical doctrine. St. Augustine scouted the idea 
that virginity might, in Scripture, be proposed for its temporal 
commodity. Contentious and irrational he styled the pretense 
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that the Apostle’s propter presentem necessitatem meant less 
than a provision for life everlasting. Appreciating the uatural 
advantages and prerogatives of virginity, he still insisted that 
Christians honor it for the one reason that it is Deo dicata, dedi- 
cated to God. (XI, 760.) 

Other Fathers, like St. John Chrysostom and St. Gregory, 
treat of the religious state as an apprenticeship here to the angelic 
life hereafter. That when the “continentia pietatis’ vows and 
keeps virginity, its effect is to entitle the soul to be called Spouse 
of Christ, and to win the exclusive privilege of following the 
Lamb of God whithersoever He goeth, is nearly a commonplace 
in the language of the saints and of the Church. 

The theology of religion and of its appropriate works is 
thrown into evidence by St. Thomas’ steady illumination. 
Querying whether religious perfection is rightly said to consist 
in the three vows, he answers affirmatively, from the fact that 
they remove all hindrances to holiness and make a holocaust to 
God: quia tolluntur omnia impedimenta, et fit holocaustum, Then 
having constituted religious in their state of perfection, he asks 
what they may be allowed to do; may they teach, preach, ren- 
der other services? Yes, he says, if there be no obstacles in them- 


selves or in their rule; especially may they do the work proper to ° 


their order. For orders have distinctive works, and, without 
proposing one, would scarcely obtain Church approval, though 
the members enter primarily for their own individual service of 
God: omnes totaliter se tradunt ad serviendum Deo. 

This teaching of the Angelic Doctor should suffice to dis- 
pel the shade of confusion there sometimes is in calling for vo- 
cations to such or such religious works. The vocation is to 
religion; and then the happily constituted religious do the dis- 
tinctive work of their religio—as the order is theologically styled. 
If we succeed in making many young Americans aspire to the 
grandeurs of religious consecration, we may subsequently direct 
them to the orders or congregations whose external work seems 
now most opportune. 

But to the insistence that vocation is to God and for God, 
the reply is, of course, to hand, that the Catholic services we want 
imply that fact and tend to that consummation. So they do; 
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but as they are neither primary nor essential in divine vocation, 
they lack motive force. Our religious would still be religious, 
though their ordinary work were cut off—a supposition no way 
impossible in the whirligig of modern society. In fact the case 
has occurred elsewhere, and has had Rome’s light thrown upon its 
solution. 

The Ami du Clegé relates that the superior general of a 
great French teaching order went, when in perplexity on this 
matter, to consult Leo XIII. It was question of secularizing her 
congregation, or else losing her schools and going into exile. 
Ecclesiastical authority was urging secularization, for sake of 
the works. Deliberately and categorically the Holy Father told 
her to sacrifice the works and keep the religious life. His con- 
cluding sentence was: “You, Sisters, by your interior life, by 
your prayers and sacrifices, will be more useful to France, though 
exiled from it, if you remain true religious, than you would be 
by holding to your native soil and being robbed of the treasures 
of your consecration to God.” 

An even more practical point for us has been settled by 
Pius X. The zealous Pontiff heard that in a congregation ex- 
clusively given to teaching, an opinion was spreading that the 
members were firstly for education and secondly for religion. 
He puts the case literally: Jnstitutioni puerili primas dandas 
esse, religiosae professioni secundas. He also notes the pretext 
advanced; that, namely, the spirit and the needs of the present 
age require that view: Jdque aetatis hujus ingenio et necessi- 
tatibus postulari. Then the papal message opens with Ommnino 
nolumus, The Holy See will tolerate no such opinion; rather 
does it want the school Sisters in question and all similar serv- 
ants of God to understand that, if their great office of teachers 
binds them to their neighbor, much more are they bound to God 
Himself by their religious profession: /taque si magno obstrictt 
estis erga proximos officio docendi, multo majora esse vincula 
quibus Deo obligamini. 

This Roman view will neither surprise nor repel chosen 
souls. It is to God, to Christ, they feel called. Particular works 
are not the deep attraction in the first special drawing, much less 
are they the security of fruitful perseverance. Prominence has 
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therefore to be given to the nobly inspiring and sustaining truth 
that the pure gold of the virtue of religion so interpenetrates the 
unearthly calling as to make it always and everywhere a veritable 
following of God Incarnate. Of all else He will, on occasion, 
say to His dearest and best: ‘What is it to thee? Follow thou 
me.” 

III. Besides the elements of specialty and of religion in 
divine vocations, they have a characteristic which helps much to 
their true conception, which also should influence us in their 
advocacy and treatment. That characteristic is their connection 
with asceticism. Immediate agreement of views and feelings is, 
on this point, rather unlikely—even in so ascetic an assemblage 
as the present. But further statement may induce harmony, or 
at least tend in its direction. 

And first, the term “asceticism” is to be taken in its broad 
Christian significance. It always connotes some self-denial; it 
really need not imply anything more. Denying self, as nature 
runs, is an exercise, a training; and so the self-denying human 
being is, predicatively, ascetic — exercised. Such exercise is @ 


requisite of Christianity, since the Son of Man declared that un- 
less we deny ourselves we cannot be His disciples. When it 
happens, therefore, that our periodical writers take the fancy to 
affirm that Catholics are not ascetics, the knowing ones may very 
well ask: “What then are they?” Explanations are, of course, 
forthcoming, and satisfy in proportion to the questioner’s in- 
sistence. 


The asceticism here introduced as a characteristic, even a 
condition, of real vocation, consists in giving up natural satis- 
faction for supernatural reward. That accompaniment we meet 
where we discover vocations; without it we neither expect nor 
could utilize them. “We have left all,” will cover an incipient 
profession; its practical continuation will be “and have followed 
Thee.” As a certain number were willing to leave all and follow 
Our Lord, He had wherefrom to choose disciples and apostles. 
We cannot well conceive His making a choice from among those 
who would be unwilling to deny themselves to the extent of giv- 
ing up this world. Whether the called ones had little or much, 
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they had to be ready to leave it. We know that they professed 
to do so, and, when faithful, did so in very deed. 

The same held true of the devoted women who sacrificed 
home ties and followed, ministering unto Him; more particularly 
of the heroic ones who kept on till they stood with His Mother 
on Calvary. 

This necessary connection of genuine asceticism with genu- 
ine vocation has to be kept in mind by the Catholic educator. 
Any depreciation of the acceptance and practice of the Evangeli- 
cal Counsels would react unfavorably on all divine calls. Hon- 
oring self-denial encourages vocation. If religious renunciation, 
the renunciation that radically opposes the three great concupis- 
cences, be everywhere held in merited esteem, the sacrifices in- 
cidental to God’s service will be less of a hindrance than an at- 
traction. 

For those called to the common practice of Christianity, we 
know that frequent unfaithfulness comes from their being “lov- 
ers of pleasures more than of God.” (11, Tim., 111, 4). How 
much more will that not hold of those called to God’s very spe- 
cial and very arduous service? Without some spirit of abnega- 
tion, there is no likelihood of fidelity. 

Theological inquiry into the actual dearth of good vocations 
abuts at a similar conclusion. “The individual reason for neg- 
lecting vocation,” writes Father Lehmkuhl, “is easily placed in 
more or less sinful attachment to things of earth (in peccaminosa 
aliqua affectione ad res terrenas).” 1, 308. That affection, which 
appears so early in excellent American boys and girls, is prac- 
tically remedied by nothing except serious training in Catholic 
self-denial. The early leading to give up their own way, their 
own satisfaction, for religious reasons, is their deepest formation. 
It is, moreover, the one guarantee that, should the supernal call 
be vouchsafed, they will not shirk it because of attachment to 
earthly possessions and enjoyments. 

Men, here present, who have had something to do with 
houses of formation, may recall how often the most pushing and 
prominent candidates came to nothing. High on the lower lad- 
ders, they eventually fell through. What was wanting in them? 
Most generally, if not universally, there was an absence of self- 
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denial. Not accustomed to give in or to give up, they, when the 
necessary sacrifice loomed into view, naturally bolted. 

Most promising schoolboys and schoolgirls stop even shorter. 
The teacher’s heart was set on their vocation, perhaps the pas- 
tor’s. They seemed specially made for it. Alas! They hunted a 
job, handled some dollars, spent them—and were enthralled. 
Giving up the world was soon out of question. 

Asceticism, therefore, in its broad Christian sense, may be 
regarded as the field of divine vocations. There it is that they 
freely grow and can be fruitfully cultivated. The giving up, not 
only for conscience’s sake, but even for piety’s sake, is a condition 
of their self-denial. The circumstances would have to be excep- 
tional before we could condemn of sin the unwillingness to fol- 
low a counsel. Theology can indeed suppose refusals which so 
evidently endanger a soul or souls as to be grievously offensive. 
But usually the following is a matter of spiritual generosity. 
With this in view, youth has to be trained to show itself, in 
practice, piously generous. And such training is possible, can 
even be based on the solidest grounds. 

Appreciation of spiritual things above all earthly advantages 
is quite easy to Catholic children. Their infused divine virtues 
make the spiritual preference seem a thing of course. The 
smallest of our first Communion children would laugh at the 
absurdity of comparing temporal goods to the good of the soul. 
To nurture and develop their faith-given appreciation of the 
supernatural is to render them capable of great choices, of great 
sacrifices. 

In our school children, as in us all, is the psychological ne- 
cessity of calling a thing good before we wish it. Proportion- 
ately, they must call it a greater good before they prefer it; and 
hence must we instill into their receptive minds the highest esti- 
mate of all that is religious if we want them to make sacrifices 
for following a religious career. Without a great incentive they 
will not strive to rise. Even for them is the /mitation’s warn- 
ing: “Long shall he be little and lie grovelling beneath, who es- 
teems anything great, but only the one immense, eternal Good.” 
Its honorable wisdom too might be made familiar to them in such 
grand words as: “O pleasant and delightful service of God, which 
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makes a man truly free and holy! O sacred state of religious 
bondage, which makes men equal to angels, pleasing to God, 
terrible to the devils, and commendable to all the faithful! O 
service worthy to be embraced and always to be wished for, 
which leads to the supreme good, and procures a joy that will 
never end.” (Bk. 111, chs. 10 and 31). 

Now it happens that our education grows less and less fav- 
orable to the child’s devout views and spiritual preferences. 
Even parochial schools show a tendency to gradual seculariza- 
tion, in the crowding out of nearly all but the profane. The 
minds of the young are proverbially like waxen tablets; strong 
pressure leaves them marked. The view is readily taken that 
school is a more serious matter than church, and that school 
is best when severed from parish pieties. Boards of teachers 
may have abstract aims, the pupil feels the concrete inclination. 
A secular atmosphere is easily generated, being, as it is, congenial 
to nature. When Catholic boys and girls, with their more or 
less worldly parents, are loudest in praise of the parochial school 
that is “just like a ward school,” they are far from any thought 
that might lead up to a religious vocation. To keep religious 
education—as everything else religious—high in their esteem, 1s 
a true leading. They must think religion worth while, if they 
are to give up for its sake. To make it look secondary, or less 
than all-engrossing, is to cut off the veins of the divine whisper. 

Again, all grossness of spirit is inimical to vocation. What- 
ever coarsens the children’s character, lessens the hope of their 
aspiring to the highest. It does so for this among other reasons, 
that coarseness diminishes the inclination to make sacrifices. The 
ascetic spirit is a great refiner; and as supernatural refinement 
grows, natural satisfaction is more and more easily relinquished. 
Conversely, the coarsening process induces slavery to appetite. 
In their unguarded way, the less religious of our school children 
show this strikingly. They repine and revolt when they are not 
glutted or amused. Their turn is not for any self-control, much 
less for any self-denial. 

But what coarsening element, it may be asked, can enter 
into our Catholic school methods? None—while they remain 
Catholic. If however they ape the inevitable carnality of Prot- 
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estantism, if they hanker after dubious naturalistic fads, they 
necessarily lower their Christian standard. The sneakish imbecil- 
ity of trotting our schools into the grimy vagaries of every ill- 
tutored unbeliever, has a dangerously demoralizing effect. The 
most healthy, the most prolific, the most moral of our families 
had never had one school lesson on hygienic anatomy, on animal 
eugenics, on sexual physiology. A necessary and very rare 
direction from medical or from pastoral authority, a delicate hint 
from a prudent parent, were enough for all practical purposes. 
Now the juvenile morbid curiosity must be whetted and satiated ! 

The coarsening process matters little to those with whom 
purity of heart is no civic virtue, with whom modesty is noth- 
ing essentially evangelic; but it is often a life-and-death af- 
fair for the conscientious young Catholic. Especially does it 
make short work of budding vocation, to which a single tarnished 
leaf may be deadliest poison. 

The inutility of such teaching should be its sufficient con- 
demnation. “In the Catholic system of education,” said recently 
one of our great chief pastors, “may be found an answer to the 
academic question concerning child morals and sex education 
that the faddists of to-day discuss so glibly. For we would 
teach our children right and wrong; we would teach what sin is 
and how sin may be avoided, and doing so, we cover in principle 
this entire question; for when you teach what is right and wrong 
in thought, and word, and deed, you give to every child a form 
of life amply sufficient for its guidance.” | (Abp. Glennon to 
Conf. of Cath. Char.) 

Other dangers of deterioration arise out of our social con- 
ditions and need to be guarded against in school circles. Trailing 
after the up-to-dateness of the “uncircumcised in heart and 
ears,’ some of our educators seem disposed to lecture children 
on love and marriage. Not all our little ones, certainly, are going 
to take the word of virginity—though it is divinely proposed to 
them all, proposed with suasion, as says the Church: unicuique in 
sacris literis suadetur. (Cath. Trid.) But to treat them while 
children, as if all might have vocations, is no injury to the future 
fathers and mothers. So to treat them is to safeguard the pos- 
sible divine privilege and concomitantly, to keep our traditional 
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morality unscathed. Catholic childhood’s most delicate virginal 
bloom is of sacramental origin; its wanton rubbing off is saddest 
profanation. The vocational loss is also great; for the less the 
spiritual delicacy, the less the assured generosity in accepting 
a spousal call from the Son of the Virgin. 

The ascetic generosity of which question is here raised, must 
touch not only the called souls, but also their families and their 
surroundings. Where spirituality is strong enough to maintain 
a somewhat general and customary mortification, the Lord’s pass- 
ing call is easily heard and readily followed. Places and times 
of privation, of suffering for religion’s sake, seem in this matter 
visibly blessed. Most parts of Ireland, the less commercial dis- 
tricts of France, the quieter provinces of Spain, have usually had 
an overflowing surplusage of both religious and priestly voca- 
tions. In these same places the devotions of the people are 
markedly penitential. Perhaps nowhere can better be applied the 
characteristic adage: the more virtue, the more mortification. 

The privation, often supreme, of giving loved ones to God’s 
service, is by such piety made a matter of privilege and thanks- 
giving. But if the spirit abroad in our Catholic families be one 
of accommodation to the world, one that deprecates difficulty in 
religious observances, and would make even grace subserve 
nature, then the leaving all to follow Him who had not where 
to lay His head, will be less and less of a popular aspiration. 
The apostolic “let us also go up and die with Him” is the one 
note that always sounds true in vocation, the one certain prelude 
to the pean of lasting victory. 

To grasp and to emphasize the truth about vocation, has 
been the faltering effort of this paper. That truth is old and, 
in substance, unchangeable. To hear it worthily expressed, we 
should go to the Church and her saintly doctors. Any clarifying 
of our ideas on the question is, however, useful; for only true 
ideas can fructify to the great good we have in view. That 
specialty, religion and self-denial, are recognizable elements in 
the true idea of divine vocation, has here been confidently 
advanced. The rest is said sincerely, and will be taken accord- 
ing as it commends itself to the sympathetic enlightenment of my 
much respected audience. 
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DISCUSSION 


The discussion of this paper was opened by Rev. Thos. F. Price of 
Hawthorne, New York, who remarked that owing to a mistake the copy 
of the paper which should have been sent to him sometime before had 
reached him only the night previous, and that he had found the paper 
to touch upon some theological points which he was unable to speak of 
properly without some research on his part, but that the paper appeared 
to him to be a very notable one beyond even the praise accorded to it 
by the vote of thanks just given it by the assembly—that nevertheless 
he would venture to call attention to several points which it appeared 
to him it might be useful to note. 

First, that whilst Father Lee very properly pointed out the great 
utility of confining the use of the word vocation to its most important 
and theological intent, there were not wanting some theologians and 
masters in English like Faber who used the word vocation to designate 
the special state to which each individual might be called, whereby it 
was argued that every individual had a special vocation. 

Secondly, that whilst the importance of understanding and enforcing 
the idea that religious vocation meant primarily and essentially con- 
secration to God personally and the work a secondary consideration, 
and that this could scarcely be exaggerated, nevertheless it was of value 
to realize that at times the consecration and the work were inseparable, 
as for example, when St. Paul had a vocation to preach the gospel and 
a woe was upon him if he failed; moreover, that Rome has at times 
placed an especial value upon the work. For instance it is said that 
some years ago Rome gave instructions to certain Bishops that when 
it was necessary for the salvation of souls religious should be taken 
from their convents for the work. This likewise seemed to be implied 
in the mission oath formerly taken in the United States in which the 
candidate for holy orders was required to swear that he would not 
enter a religious order. 

Thirdly, that he thought Father Lee had put his finger on the 
very nerve of the difficulty regarding paucity of vocations when he said 
that the dearth of religious vocations in this country was owing to the 
want of proper training in self-denial on the part of our youth, that the 
whole American Catholic life is becoming more and more enervated by 
a want of self-denial, and that if any real progress was to be made it 
was necessarily to be made in this direction of training our children 
to such a life of self-denial as would enable them to correspond to the 
graces of vocation when God offered them. But did you ever reflect, 
he continued, that back of this whole matter of vocations as pointed out 
by Father Lee in this paper and by Fr. Drury in yesterday’s paper, lies 
the work of the 17,000 clergy of the country and that back of them lies 
the seminary work? Who are to put into execution and make effective 
these suggestions unless the clergy? And will the clergy do these things 
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if they are not apostolic earnest men? It seems therefore that our 
efforts ought to be to bring up our clergy to a standard as apostolic as 
possible, that only in proportion as they become apostolic, will they 
make effective these and the like needed suggestions. It is in line 
with this idea that Cardinal Manning had urged the formation of the 
Foreign Mission Seminary of England, and along this line that Arch- 
bishop Ireland and many others in the hierarchy have urged on the 
formation of the Foreign Mission Seminary of America, namely, 
because of the conviction that such seminaries better perhaps than any 
other work would tend to raise a higher apostolic standard. But the 
reason itself is an impelling cause strongly marking the necessity of 
working directly in every seminary to spare no effort to raise its apos- 
tolic standard to the highest and not merely to wait for the effect in- 
directly wrought through foreign mission life. 

Brother George Deck thought the spirit of sacrifice should be culti- 
vated in the young, but did not think that only exterior sacrifices 
could be demanded, nor that these should be demanded with too much 
insistence. The young are zealous, especially those who feel themselves 
called to the priesthood or to the religious life, and some of these, if 
not restrained, would carry bodily mortification to excess. Interior morti- 
fication, too, v. g., never to resist an inspiration of grace, always to retain 
self-control in moments of irritation, can and will be readily practiced if 
persisted in after proper explanation. 
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The object of this paper is to explain briefly how the 
seminary is to prepare its students to labor zealously after ordina- 
tion “in searching for, fostering and developing vocations.” 

The initial dispositions and aptitudes for the priesthood or 
the religious state, which we call vocations, are the exclusive 
work of the Holy Ghost, who gives them abundantly, because 
the perpetuity of the Church and her eminent sanctity depend 
on them. But, although the initial call comes from Him alone, 
He demands our cooperation for every stage of its development. 


I. 


And, first of all, He asks us to pray that those dispositions 
and aptitudes may grow into conscious purpose, and conscious 
purpose persevere in faithful preparation for ordination or pro- 
fession. This is the injunction given by our Divine Lord ta His 
disciples before sending them on their first mission: “Rogate 
Dominum messis, ut mittat operarios in messem suam.” The 
daily recitation of such prayer in common should be the first con- 
tribution of the seminary toward the development of vocations. 
To make it well and to save it from the canker of formalism, it 
should be recited from a growing sense of the needs of the 
Church at large, a great yearning for the conversion of the world, 
and sincere, practical sympathy for the laborers already in the 
field. The more intensive the meaning we give to the word 
rogate, and the wider and more definite the inclusion of the word 
messis, the nearer we shall approach to the spirit in which the 
prayer was enjoined. It ought to be unnecessary to add, that 
the prayer must be said with unbounded confidence in its efficacy ; 
yet we know from experience that, without special effort, this 
element is liable to fade out of all community prayer. In fuller 
(516) 
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compliance with the injunction, young priests will be advised to 
have the prayer said at meetings of sodalities and confraternities, 
and to recommend the recitation of it in every Catholic home. 
Finally, petitions for vocations in general should always accom- 
pany those made for supply of local wants. 


II. 


The next duty of the seminary relative to vocations is to 
impress deeply on students the intimate bearing of priestly char- 
acter on a divine call to the priesthood or the religious state. 
True holiness is a revelation of heaven, an inspiration to all 
who come within its influence. But the influence of a saintly 
priesthood has a special power to draw minds and hearts to 
God. When such a life is well balanced and harmonized, sincere, 
earnest, gracious, redolent of charity, and conspicuous for its 
detachment, it reflects the life of Jesus Christ ; and people recog- 
nize the likeness; and the conversions that follow exemplify one 
meaning of our Savior’s words: “Ego, si exaltatus fuero a 
terra, omnia traham ad me ipsum.” <A priest endowed with such 
holiness commands unbounded respect for his word; and he has 
but to raise his hand and say: “Jesus Christ is in need of 
recruits for His Church,” and latent vocations will spring into 
consciousness, and eager recruits will gather round him, answer- 
ing in the words of the young Samuel: “Ecce ego; vocasti 
enim me.” 


IIT. 


Zeal will be a prominent characteristic of the sanctity 
developed in the seminary, and an important factor in all that 
concerns vocations. This zeal is not the longing for self-exploita- 
tion in histrionic preaching and extravagant church building for 
which it is sometimes taken; but the ardent love of Jesus Christ 
in a purified, illuminated soul, urging it to live a Christ-like life, 
to do Christ-like work, and, if God wills it, to die a Christ-like 
death. As a growth of the seminary, it is a steady, unconscious 
setting of the soul toward this definite purpose; so that the 
seminarian, after ordination and in all the years of his priest- 
hood, will be able to say with St. Paul: “IJmitatores mei estote, 
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sicut et ego Christi.” Such zeal may be trusted to do the ordinary 
work of the ministry fervently and fruitfully; but when left to 
itself, it is liable to be drawn by natural inclination or the pres- 
sure of local needs to some organization of charity or mercy, 
on which it spends the residue of its time and energy. It should 
therefore be directed by the seminary primarily to the general 
interests and needs of the Church of our day, among which the 
need of vocations makes the strongest appeal to the apostolic 
priest. For the perpetuity of the Church depends on them. Her 
tradition of eminent sanctity depends on them. Her conversion 
of the heretic and the heathen depends on them. The preserva- 
tion of Christian faith, the maintenance of the Christian home, 
the Christian education of the child, the Christian care of the 
old, the poor, the sick, the helpless, the outcast,—in a word, the 
salvation of the world depends on them. 

One of the surest tests of zeal is docility. Pastors are apt 
to have each his own pet scheme for the employment of his sur- 
plus energies; and it is not easy to persuade them to throw 
themselves heart and soul into a new work, such as the quest and 
fostering of vocations, even when recommended by authority. 
The seminary has to guard its students against this tendency, by 
teaching them that self-will is a treacherous guide, that to follow 
is always safer and generally better than to lead, that whatever 
affects the life of the Church, as vocations do, is of more vital 
importance than any matter of local betterment or reform, and, 
above all, that there is no true zeal where there is not prompt, 
cheerful and absolute submission to authority. But let a priest 
use wise conservation of energy and time, and he will have ample 
opportunity of attending to all the activities, special as well as 
general, to which his zeal or his superiors may urge him. 


IV. 

The seminary establishes daily prayer for vocations. It 
explains the unbounded influence possessed by an apostolic priest 
—influence which can be easily turne1 to the awakening and 
fostering of them. It cultivates fervent zeal which it directs to 
the same end. Its next contribution is to show that the primary 
essential mission of a pastor also promotes them. 
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Jesus Christ tells us that He came to give men an abun- 
dance of spiritual life. “Veni ut vitam habeant, et abundantius 
habeant.” Each pastor may say the same to his people. This 
is the end of his mission —to raise his parish to a high level 
of Christian life; to reduce sin to a minimum; to exorcise the 
spirit of the world out of it; to establish the life of faith in it; 
to lead it to seek first the kingdom of God and His justice; 
to make charity abound more and more in it; to bring it into 
daily contact with Jesus in the Eucharist; to promote in it a 
bright, healthy, refined and intellectual home life. 

The fruit of this mission will be slow in maturing; for sin 
dies hard, and the world-spirit makes a stubborn resistance, and 
it takes time, and patience, and much prayer, and effort “to pluck 
the vicious quitch of blood and custom wholly out of us.” But 
sooner or later, with more or less failures, the fruit will ripen, 
or, in our Savior’s words, the sheep will hear their pastor’s 
voice, and he will go before them by example, and they will 
follow him by faithful imitation. And the young will be the first 
to respond to the quickening power of grace; and to the pastor’s 
ringing call for volunteers to serve the Church at home and 
abroad, in the cassock and the cowl, an eager answer will come 
in the words of the Psalmist: “Paratwm est cor meum, Deus; 
paratum est cor meum.” 

Not only may the Holy Ghost be expected to give abundant 
vocations to such a parish, but those found there will have fewer 
obstacles to development and perseverance. God alone knows 
how many calls to the priesthood and to religion have been frus- 
trated by the stern resistance and persecution of worldly-minded 
parents. Such criminal coercion is impossible in a home where 
Jesus Christ reigns supreme and His word is final. There a 
divine call is regarded, not as a cruel sacrifice, but as an inestima- 
ble blessing and privilege. There may be felt, perhaps, sharp 
heartache at the parting of mother and child; perhaps also bitter 
disappointment for the shattering of a father’s gilded day dreams. 
But the ache and disappointment are soon lost in the conscious- 
ness of .God’s will fulfilled, as well as in the vision, so dear to 
a Catholic parent’s heart, of a son at the altar, a daughter in 
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the cloister, the one a minister, the other a spouse of Jesus 
Christ. 

The high spiritual level of a parish will help vocations in 
yet another way. Young persons, called from pious Christian 
homes there, will bring with them, in their early education ani 
training, an assurance, if not a guarantee, of their perseverance 
Innocent of hands and clean of heart, they will practice the 
fundamental virtues with the spontaneity of a second nature: 
and their consequent refinement and elevation of character will 
make the asceticism of the seminary or the novitiate easy and 
congenial to them. 

Let the seminary keep driving home in chapel and classroom 
this exalted idea of the mission of the priesthood,—the infusing, 
developing, maintaining of a superabundant spiritual life in the 
parish; let the driving home be the cooperative work of every 
member of the faculty; let every spiritual and moral agency be 
employed in it; let the students themselves be urged, by effort 
and training, to correspond to it. Let the seminary do all this 
or as much of it as may be possible, and the Holy Ghost will do 
the rest, re-establishing all things in Christ, and making the 
Church “a chosen generation, a kingly priesthood, a holy nation, 
a purchased people,” from which, as from a rich soil well 
watered, vocations shall start like “the flower of roses in the days 
of spring.” 

¥. 

There will be little permanent gain for the Church in raising 
the laity to a high spiritual plane, unless our schools, academies 
and colleges are similarly raised, and the young men ana women 
educated in them acquire an intelligent and comprehensive knowl- 
edge of their religion, a sincere love for it, and especially the 
devotional and moral habits inculcated by it. It is reasonable 
to expect of those institutions that refinement, self-control, high 
ideals and aspirations, earnestness of purpose, fidelity to trust 
and duty—in a word, a noble Christian manhood and woman- 
hood, will so eminently characterize our graduates, as to give 
a new lustre to the Church of our day and strong assurance of 
her increasing lustre in the days to come. The seminary is a 
prime factor in the achievement of those results; for most of 
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its students will have charge of parochial schools, some will 
become professors in colleges, while others will be chaplains and 
spiritual directors of academies. Hence, before ordination, all 
should be impressed with the vital importance of keeping the 
religious element of education well to the front in those insti- 
tutions, and of making it tell emphatically on the esprit de corps 
in them. Moreover, managers, professors and directors should 
be admonished that their zeal will be much at fault, if a goodly 
percentage of the pupils do not manifest an inclination for the 
priesthood or the religious state. In many the inclination will 
be merely a passing phase of spiritual development; but even in 
them it will help to steady and strengthen character. 


VI. 

Knowledge of the history of the Church will suggest and 
promote vocations. Our laity need more accurate and exten- 
sive instruction in it than is generally given. For this reason the 
charge of parochialism made against us has a grain of truth in 
it, not on account of the wise precautions with which we safe- 
guard faith and purity in our homes, but because we lack a 
broader horizon of Catholic thought, and interest, and sympathy, 
a fuller consciousness of participation in the world-wide life 
and activities of our Church, and a keener sense of the duties 
implied in that participation. 

The seminary, adapting its teaching to the present-day needs 
of the Church, will therefore urge students to prepare a course 
of lectures on ecclesiastical history, and, after ordination, not 
only preach them, but spread literature on the subject broadcast 
among their parishioners. As their purpose will be to inspire 
reverence and love of the Church, loyalty to her institutions, 
obedience to her laws, and eager sharing in her works of benefi- 
cence, those lectures will consist for the most part in word pic- 
tures of the perennial action of the Holy Ghost in continuing and 
perpetuating the work of the Incarnation. 

Those discourses will prepare the people for a supplement- 
ary course still more important and interesting, and more con- 
ducive to vocations. This will treat of the Church of to-day,— 
her daily life, her priestly service at the altar, the font, the bed- 
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side, in the confessional and the pulpit; her labors, sufferings, 
zeal, heroism. And then her glorious hierarchy. The pastor 
will describe its descent in unbroken line from the apostles; its 
custody of divine faith; its pledge of divine hope; its manifesta- 
tion of divine charity; the sublimity of its conception; the wis- 
dom of its organization; its profound significance to humanity; 
its never-failing witness to Jesus Christ as the Son of God and 
the world’s sole salvation! The course will show in pointed 
manner that this hierarchy is recruited from the laity, that its 
highest dignities are open to the humblest members of the com- 
munity, and that no parent can desire a nobler privilege or bless- 
ing for a child than a call to office in this sublime creation of 
Jesus Christ. 
VII. 


The magnificent labors of the Church in foreign pagan 
lands will be given a prominent place in this course, not only 
for the fuller information of the laity and the development of 
a missionary spirit among the students, but also for the purpose 
of stimulating in young minds aspiration and desire to share in 
those works, and thereby to relieve in part the yearning of the 
Heart of Jesus for the conversion of the world. The composi- 
tion of those lectures on foreign missions should be the outcome 
of intimate knowledge of the subject, genuine sympathy with the 
apostolic works described, and enthusiastic appreciation and 
admiration of the workers. Hence the writers should be eager 
readers of foreign missionary papers, the Annals of the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, the Field Afar, the Catholic Missions, etc. 
Moreover, the seminary should train them in “the solicitude of 
all the churches,” especially those in need of material help; and 
as an object lesson and exercise of Christian charity, it should 
encourage the collection of small monthly contributions for them. 
The amount would relieve the strain of poverty and inadequacy 
on hundreds of missionaries; but its greatest advantage would 
be the grand development of apostolic zeal, engendered by the 
training, in the future priesthood of this country. Then, indeed, 
the reproach of cold indifference to our foreign missions would 
be wiped out; and our laity would be set aglow with admira- 
tion and enthusiasm for them, and for the beauty, grandeur, 
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self-sacrifice and beneficence of the lives consecrated to them. 
When that time comes we may expect for them an affluence of 
vocations, both sacerdotal and religious; for self-immolation 
in support of an heroic cause needs but knowledge and oppor- 
tunity to find an eager response in our generous American 
youth. Until now we have been so absorbed in the organization 
of the home Church, that, as a community, we have given but 
slight attention to the development of foreign missionary voca- 
tions. Henceforth we must awake to the urgency of Christian 
charity toward those millions, who, though purchased with the 
Blood of the Son of God, are living and dying in spiritual 
darkness. 

It may be objected that we need all our young people who 
have vocations to fill the home missions, and that it is unfair and 
unpatriotic to direct native zeal to foreign work while there are 
hundreds of missions and schools between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific in want of pastors and teachers. I answer that not 
even in the interest of the home Church, are we justified in con- 
cealing from our young people the Church’s need of help in 
pagan lands, nor are we justified in obstructing their inclination 
for one field of labor in preference to another. Besides, it must 
be remembered that vocations are the work of the Holy Ghosi, 
and that the aptitude implied in them is anteriorly determined 
to one or other form of life. A young man fitted for the home 
ministry has no attraction for meagre diet in China or Central 
Africa; and, reversely, the aspirant to the martyr’s crown has 
neither disposition nor taste to haggle for pew rent in an organ- 
ized parish. 

VIII. 

As another most important provision for the development of 
vocations, seminarians must be prepared to instruct the laity in 
the nature, end and excellence of the religious life,—the life 
of mystic union with God by perfect charity. The young plant, 
receiving light and heat from the sun, grows upwards toward | 
the sun; so, too, the Christian soul, receiving illuminating and 
strengthening grace from God, grows toward God, and aspires 
to perfect union with Him. This spiritual growth is a condition 
of all Christian life, and is to be found in the world as well 
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as in the cloister. But in the world it is exposed to incessant 
interruptions and dangers. Hence the Holy Ghost calls some 
chosen souls apart from men, and cuts them off from contact 
with the world by the vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, 
taken in a community approved by ecclesiastical authority. For 
many centuries those chosen ones lived in cloistered seclusion ; 
but afterwards the Church, guided by the Holy Ghost, gave the 
primitive monastic idea a momentous development, by sanction- 
ing new congregations in which the primary work of self-purifica- 
tion, self-illumination and self-union with God is associated with 
various charitable, religious and educational employments in the 
service of Jesus Christ and humanity. The association is uni- 
versally welcomed; and monasticism in its palmiest days never 
reflected more splendor on the Church or bore more forcible 
witness to her sanctity, than it does in our days in the hospital, 
in the orphanage, in the House of the Good Shepherd, in the 
various other asylums of Christian charity, and in every depart- 
ment of Christian education. 

The seminary will inspire students with cordial appreciation 
of all this magnificent work which the orders and congregations 
are doing in closest union with the spirit and work of Jesus 
Christ. But it will dwell particularly on the work that is being 
done by our teaching communities under the direction of the 
hierarchy. It will point out how the Church is strengthened and 
extended by that work, how faith is fostered and safeguarded 
by it, how Catholic social life is elevated and refined by it, and 
how much it helps Catholic scholarship to force the attention of 
the highest intellects to the sovereign claim of Christian philos- 
ophy to be the only rational interpretation of the universe. 

Impressed in the seminary by the eminent sanctity, the self- 
sacrificing zeal, and the priceless services of the active religious 
orders and congregations, a pastor will need no stimulus to pray 
for, search out and foster vocations to them. While on his 
guard against excess of zeal that might tempt him to overlook 
manifest disqualifications, he will encourage and help all those 
applicants whom he finds endowed with earnestness and steadi- 
ness of purpose, common sense and genuine piety. Many faults, 
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and even some that appear serious, may be left for correction 
to the seminary or the novitiate. 


IX. 


And now a few words about vocations to the contemplative 
life of primitive monasticism. Those vocations are all too rare 
in this country; and, in truth, there seems to be a widespread 
prejudice against them even among ourselves. But the old orders 
still retain the Church’s solemn approbation and protection, and 
are endowed with numerous privileges. They are the nursery 
of Christian mysticism, of which a carnal world has no concep- 
tion. In aspiration, purpose and effort, they are the nearest 
approach of earth to heaven, of the human to the divine. If 
the prayer of the just man availeth much, who can estimate the 
blessings those many thousand men and women are radiating 
from their cloisters on this earth of ours by their prayers and 
penances? It will, then, be a day of evil omen for the Church 
here, should it ever arrive, when, for lack of vocations, the con- 
templative orders,—the life of the Thebaid, the life hidden with 
Christ in God, the life of uplifted hands that grow not weary 
till sunset—will cease to be represented among us. 

Therefore, the seminary, seeking to “abound unto the edify- 
ing of the Church,” will make provision against such misfortune. 
It will inspire students with reverence and affection for this 
“blessed vision of peace,” and it will denounce as irreligious and 
slanderous, the flippant charges, borrowed mostly from anti- 
Catholic sources, against those worthy heirs of the holiest cloister 
traditions. Finally, with a view to vocations, it will urge the 
importance of preaching occasionally on the contemplative orders, 
and recommending them to the generous sympathy and help of 
the faithful. 

a 


Such, in my judgment, are the principal instructions by 
which the seminary should prepare priests to search for, encour- 
age and develop vocations. The teaching and training of every 
seminary contain these instructions, as it were in solution. “Thy 
kingdom come,” implies a prayer for vocations; and it is 
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repeated over and over every day. Sacerdotal sanctity and sacer- 
dotal zeal are the chief themes of all spiritual direction, and the 
object of every religious exercise. Pastoral theology teaches 
that both, joined with knowledge of the sacred sciences, condition 
the establishment and maintenace of a high standard of Chris- 
tian life, not only in a parish, but also in the school, the academy, 
and the college. Ecclesiastical history and homiletics equip stu- 
dents to give the faithful a long-desiderated, comprehensive 
knowledge of the work of the Holy Ghost in teaching, develop- 
ing and safeguarding Divine Revelation, in bringing Jesus Christ 
home to the world, and in communicating the fruits of His death 
to individual souls. The lectures in which the knowledge is 
given include a survey of the status and activities of the Church, 
past and present, and an appreciative account of the development 
of monasticism and of its present-day charitable and educational 
functions. 

Hence, in the ordinary curriculum of the seminary, we have 
at hand all the material this paper calls for; and the only thing 
still wanting is to give that material pointed direction to the 
quest and development of vocations. Will the American semi- 
nary give this direction to its intellectual and spiritual work? I 
feel confident that it will; for, as far as I know, it is aspiring 
and striving to become the seminary I have postulated in the 
preceding pages. In this, the faculty, one in mind and heart, 
consciously represents Jesus Christ in life, in teaching and in 
training. Its influence is a coordinated, cooperative, cumulative 
force, impressing the knowledge, the love and the imitation of 
the Divine Master on the students, individually and corporately, 
as the primary end and work of the institution. Such a faculty 
is characterized by charity, humility, meekness, self-denial, mor- 
tification, detachment, the spirit of work, the spirit of prayer, 
etc. And as it makes the will of Jesus Christ its sole guide and 
law, it communicates its own yearning for apostolic laborers to 
those whom the Holy Ghost has given it in charge. 

The student body will respond to the teaching and train- 
ing of the faculty with the plasticity and generosity of youth. 
And the result will be, with God’s grace, a great awakening of 
the American clergy to the vital importance of seeking, foster- 
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ing and developing vocations. This awakening will lead to 
organized work, under sanction of the hierarchy,—work in which 
everyone will be invited to cooperate from the seven-year-old 
communicant to the highest dignitary in the Church. Then shall 
there be no more dearth of vocations, but an embarrassing afflu- 
ence of them. Then will Catholic America be in a position to 
pay back, if necessary, to Catholic Europe, her long standing 
spiritual debt, for the many saintly missionaries and religious 
who planted the Faith in American soil, carefully tended its 
early growth, and, humanly speaking, made possible the present 
admirable strength and expansion of the Church in this country. 
Then, in fine, the foreign missionary spirit will be wafted from 
Hawthorne, on the four winds, through the length and breadth 
of the land, and will fill our homes with the sweet odor of 
Christ, and fire crowds of our young men and women to take 
the cross and carry its message to the yellow races of the East, 
and the dark races of the South or wherever else there is a soul 
to save or a martyr’s crown to win. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. E. J. Warsu, C. M.: My few remarks will be thoughts that 
suggest themselves by reason of the splendid articles we have listened to, 
and perhaps I may be able to add a few supplementary ideas. Our 
subject of discussion is how to impress seminarians with the importance 
and necessity of developing vocations, not only to the priesthood, but to 
the religious life. 

There is abundant need for increased vocations by reason of the 
growth of the Church, by reason of the growing population everywhere; 
and if the works of the priesthood and the activities of the male and 
female religious communities—the purposes of their foundation and 
existence—are to bear the fruit that we desire, and if they are to be 
able to accomplish all their ideals and possibilities, the ranks of voca- 
tions must be constantly recruited. The work is there, and we may 
reasonably feel that God’s wish is that the work be developed and ex- 
tended, but we must do our part, we must cooperate. It is the law of 
the supernatural as well as the natural. 

That vocations should flourish, that vocations should grow in num- 
bers, the supernatural must be in evidence. Vocations come from condi- 
tions of piety and self-sacrifice, and a high sense of religion and the 
service of God. How much, therefore, depends on the priests in their 
parishes, on their sermons, instructions, confessions and direction! How 
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much on keeping alert for those souls who give promise of more than 
the ordinary! How much on the encouragement given to those who 
may aspire to the life of the counsels! How much on picking out these 
reticent characters, who will not speak the first word! If all these 
things are kept before the young seminarians, if the importance and 
necessity of vocation are thoroughly explained, if the needs of the Church 
are kept before them, we may reasonably hope that, when their time 
comes, they will be active apostles for vocations to the priesthood and 
the religious life. 

As practical means of seminary work in this matter, I would suggest 
special emphasis being laid on the point in the class of pastoral theology. 
It would be well if every manual contained a chapter, “How to Dis 
cover and Develop Priestly and Religious Vocations.” Conferences on 
the topic from time to time will bring good results, and here the super- 
natural idea can be fully treated. Seminarians should be encouraged 
to pray daily for vocations, and 1 would suggest one Holy Communion 
being offered up weekly, say the Sunday Communion, for this end. | 
would also suggest a prayer said in common for the same end every 
day, say at the end of the evening prayers. These would keep the idea 
prominently before the seminarians, and it would become a live issue 
in their lives. And the appeal to the Lord of the harvest to send 
laborers into His harvest would surely not be in vain. 

Bishop Schrembs very graciously remarked that he had come into the 
seminary meeting to learn. He added that it seemed a pity that the 
department of the Educational Convention that was of paramount im- 
portance was the one attended by the smallest numbers. The highest 
and noblest educational work was the immediate preparation of students 
for the priesthood. Doctors, farmers, lawyers, assemble in conventions 
for the promotion of the interests of their several callings. It seemed 
a pity the seminaries of the country were not here better represented. 
He felt that those here present would go back so filled with the benefits 
they had derived from the meetings that they will become apostles of 
cooperation among the seminaries. After speaking of the excellence 
of the latter part of the discussions, (all that he had heard) he spoke 
of the importance of the idea of propagating the Church. In England, 
one finds the converts so eager to bring others into the Church. They 
will ask you to join the league for converts. As you go into a sacristy 
to prepare for Mass some one will come up and ask you to make a 
memento for the conversion of England. For the spread of the Church, 
vocations are of supreme importance. Everything should be done to 
inspire the seminarians with an appreciation of their importance. Fill 
their hearts with this and it will become a life duty to foster vocations. 
Prayer is, of course, the first means. At the morning prayers of the 
Ursulines, the superior says “O Lord of the harvest;” and the religious 
respond, “Send laborers into Thy harvest.” This prayer might well be 
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adopted in every school, yes, in every Catholic home. Conferences should 
be given from time to time on the subject of vocations. When clerical 
and religious visitors come, get-them to speak on vocations. Such sugges- 
tions from outside will make the deepest impression, especially if illustrated 
with facts from daily experience. The regular academic discourse from 
him who gives out spirituality by the half hour will not be nearly so 
effective as these familiar talks. There seems to be such a dearth of 
vocations for the various brotherhoods, and yet they have an 
important part to play in the wide activities of the Church. Vocations 
could be fostered by suggesting the life to pious young men who seem 
suited for it. Many who would have made excellent Brothers and monks 
have not lived up to their vocation, because priests did not speak to them 
about it. The Brother’s life is usually obscure and a great self-sacri- 
fice; the well trained priest will be always ready with kind words of 
encouragement and gratitude to the Brothers he is brought in contact 
with. The Fathers of the seminary, too, get very little thought as a rule, 
though they must labor hard for the seminary. Everyone should then 
be ready with words of commendation for the good work of the sem- 
inary. The professors must form themselves on the Divine Model to 
bring Him nearer to the seminarians who are the hope of the Church— 
spes messis in semine. 

The president explained that to-day’s meeting owing to sudden call- 
ing away of some delegates was smaller than the two preceding days 
and that the comparatively small number of seminaries in the country 
with their smaller faculties, perforce made this the least numerous body 
of the convention. 
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